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PREFACE. 


OiTR consuls abroad constantly complain that British merchants 
and manufacturers either cannot or will not, or at any rate do 
not, quote and sell in foreign weights, measures, and currencies, 
as their foreign competitors do, and that we are thereby losing 
trade. These complaints were emphasized at a meeting of an 
important Chamber of Commerce held a short time ago to 
consider the question of “Foreign Competition.” One of the 
speakers said; “I employ a good many clerks, and some of them 
are excellent, but I am sure if I were to put before some of the 
best of them a shipment of English goods and ask them . . to 
reduce the weights into the metric system and convert the 
X’s into dollars or milreis, the result, if any at all, would be 
disastrous. Again, any one connected with the Indian Trade 
well knows that half the Indents coming from India are at 
rupee limits. If I gave a clerk one of these Indents and told 
him to work it out into sterling, making the necessary calculations 
and covering himself against risk on the rise or fall in exchange, 
I am sure he could not do it. The result is, that I and my 
brother merchants in this town and neijrhbourhood are obliged 
to refuse all Indents wliich come home at Indian rupee limits. 
The Germans are doing this thing every day. . . They, there- 

fore, simplify business and execute orders which we are obliged 
to refuse.” 

This hook is specially designed to meet these dilficulties and 
to show a would *be exporter how to make the necessary calcu- 
lations to enable him to price his goods laid down at the 
consumer’s place of business (in foreign weights, measur^,*^ and 
money), and on receipt of orders, how to deal with them, i.e., 
how to procure the goods, how to forward, ship, insure, and 
invoice them, and how to make arrangements regarding foreign 
exchange, and all the necessary subsidiary operations. In short, 
this Manual is a guide to the whole of the operations connected 
with the importatiion and exportation of goods, and matters 
incidental thereto. 
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Many of the special points connected with the purclase and 
sale of goods, foreign exchanges and bills of exchange, marine 
insurance, ships and charters, bills of lading, &c., about which 
business men are often in doubt, are also simply anH fully 
explained. The essential points of difference between the rarious 
kinds of invoices used in foreign trade are clearly set forth, and 
in view of the proposed introduction into this country of decimal 
systems of weights, measures, and money, a few chapters have been 
devoted to these lieads, in whicli these subjects are fully dealt with. 
We also give a chapter explanatory of the construction and 
working of telegraph codes — information which has hitherto been 
confined to the lieads of large business houses. 

Most of the books hitherto published on commercial subjects 
have been written by men with no business experience, many 
ludicrous mistakes being the result. We claim for this Manual 
that it* is the outcome of practical experience in all the branches 
of trade here dealt with. 


T, H. 
J. a. 


January, 1899. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE TRADE AND COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

The word “commerce” is generally used to denote trade 
with foreign countries or with the Colonies, buying and selling at 
home being usually designated trade. For all practical purposes, 
however, the words trade and commerce may be considered to be 
synonymous. As a matter of fact, the term “ commerce ” is rarely 
heard in business affairs. It is true that we speak of “ commercial 
matters ’’ and “ Chambers of Commerce ” (the latter term being no 
doubt derived from the Chamhrea de Commerce which existed in 
France long before similar bodies were established in this country), 
but otherwise the term is rarely if ever used, the words trade and 
business sufficing to define our dealings both with our customers at 
home and with those abroad. 

There are three great divisions of our trade, viz., (1) The 
Home Trade, (2) The Foreign Trade, and (3) The Carrying or 
Shipping Trade. 

Home Trade refers to the buying and selling of goods and 
commodities for delivery within the borders of the United Kingdom. 

Foreign Trade means trade with foreign countries, and 
comprises our imports from and exports to the Continent, the 
East, the United States, South America, tkc., and our Colonies and 
Dependencies. This is sub-divided into 

Import Tradsy referring to merchandise brought into this 
country from abroad; and 

Export Trade^ referring to the merchandise which we send 
abroad, either in execution of orders or for sale on commission. 

The Carrying or Shipping Trade, as applied to imports 
and exports, refers to the transportation of merchandise by sea. The 
Tmmit (or Transhipment) Trade^ which is not included in our 
Foreign Trade, falls under this head. 
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The Import and Export Trades are sub divifT^I into 
specific trades^ for example ; — 

^’Ije An>iirala,KiaH Trade, meaning trade with AustraRi, Ntvv 
Zealand, &c. Trade with otljor Colonies (e.g. , (’aiiada, the 
Ca]>e, A(e) is refenx'd to by tlie si)eeific iiaitic of tiie (’olojiy 
corieeriied, 

T))e (Jo'iiti'iient.al TriuU , meaning trade with Continental fount ries 
generally. 

Tin' hJnstern Trade, nnaning trade with India, China, Jii]tan, and the 
East generally. 

'I’iic North Amtriean Trade, meaning trade wnth Caninhi and the 
IJjiitod Stati'.s. (H’his is dii i<le(i into tlie Cavad-iau Trade, 
meaning trade, with Canada, and the States 'Tradi , iijeaning 
trade with tlie United State.s.) 

'Jlie Tentnd. Avierkav Trade, meanijig trade with Mexiii* and the 
Ceiitfal American countries generally. 

Tlu' irnst- JufJia Trade, mi'aning t.rade witli damaiea, Cuba, and the 
We.st India Lslands generally. 

The South Amerieav 7’r/n/e, meanijtg traile with Bra'/.il, Cliili, I’mu, &r. 

^J'ho Leraut Trade, nn-aning tradi* with Syria and Asia Minor generally. 

The South Aj'riran. Trade, im'aiiing trade with the Cr.]>e, the 
I’ransvaal, &e. 

The Ihdtie Trade ; the Illaek Sea Trade, and so on. 

Eaidi of ilie fibove classes is agtiiri subdivided in aecordaiive 
with the particular coimtri('s cotieau-iual. 


Tltertt are also seN'eral otlte.r hran.chcs of trade, fur exainpb^ : 

The Tea Ihade. \ 

The V^^ool Trade. 

The Cotton Trade. iMroKT Tkaue and Home Tkade. 

The Corn 'IVade. 

The Fruit dhade. I 


The Cotton (textile) Trade. ^ 

Tlie Worsted Trade. I 

The Woollen Trade, Export Trade and Home Trade. 

The Iron Trade. 

The CoalTrade. J 
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The Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom.- We 

liayi' already iiieiitioiK'd tliat l lie Uiiiterl Kitigdoui ranks lirst among 
tiie comnaariaJ eoiint]‘i('s of tla' woj*I(l, l)ut tlios(^ who )ia,ve not 
goiH' into t,h(‘ mailer will 1 k‘ surpi'istal a.t tin' magnitinh' of tlx' 
ij'aiir* of thew' islands. [luring tlx' y(‘ar li)U9 the valin* of itu^ 
im|>oi-t,s into llit' United King<lom was no less than X(‘rJ4,740,00(), 
whilst tlie exports (ineluding I’t' exports) amounted to .£4 t)!h740,()00. 
The imports and (‘X])orts tog('tlier am{nmted to the ('nornious sum of 

171,091, 1.^0,000. 


The Foreign 

Trade of the 

Principal Nations, 'fix' 

follow'ing ia,l>l(‘ shows, aeeoi-ding t.o 

the latest availahh 

relui'iis, 

tlx' tdreign i.rad(“ of 

the. juineipal iiatiotis, in mdlions ( 

f fMUjnds 

sterling (exclusi\e of i>ullio]i a,nd sp(‘eie):-- 



hiip(n't 

IaIxmIs, 

Total. 

1. laiiicd Kinj.M 

niil (ilO 

•I7<» i 

,fK»5 

it (tcr'inaiiy 

977 

91) 

(191 

.‘k lOiitcd St;i0‘s 

999 

.■’flu 

599 

t. Fr.'UH'r 

995 

9U9 

497 

•'». Odgiini 

I9!» 

9!) 

99<S 

fl. Aiislria 

105 

i>7 

909 

7. haly 

1 17 

()9 

190 

S. Oiir.sia 

79 

99 

17S 

t>. Swil/rrlaii 1 

flu 

19 

109 

10. ('Iiiiia 

59 

9-7 

S'9 

11. .Ia|Mu 

It 

9S 

S9 

I'J, Spain 

9S 

95 

79 

1. India 

91 

!>7 

l.SS 

2. (aitiada ... 

5S 

r.i 

109 

.*). 7\ust ralia. . . 

50 

(It 

1 14 

4. Hritish Sontli 

,\tri( .i . . 95 

■15 

“0 

F). New Zeal.and 

17 

19 

2!) 


Exports from the United Kingdom. A large pro 

poiUion *of the artiel<‘s \v]ii<-h wc' majiufaeture aia' ('xpoited to 
■ounlrjes abroad. 'Die total valin* of our exports during tlu' yeat' 
1901) was, as al]-<‘ady stall'd, .£169,710,000. Of this, howawer, 
£!<l,.d()0,000 eonsist(‘d of articles wliieli we had [)reviouslv im]K)ited, 
aich as wool, cotton, <*oile(‘, tea, and manufaetni-('(l articles, flow 
th(' I'ctuaining ,£37H,.4Hf),000 of home product ions whielt we expoi ted 
was mad(‘ uj) is shown in tlx* following tahlo: — 
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EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED K 1 N(;D 0 M. 

VaLUKS op ExI'ORTS ok BuTTJSIT AN 1 > FoILKKJN FuoDL'CH and M ANl^KACTOHKS. 

j 

I I'ood, Dj'iiik, ami T())»a,a(!o ... 

I Raw Materials and Articles mainly Unmanufactured.. . 

Articles wliolly oi- mainly Manufactured 

Miscellaneous and Unelassilu'd (including Parcel Post),.. 

Total Adiliie 

Exports of I'oreigM and Uolonial Products : 

Total 4 'alne 

Total (Home ami Foreign) £j 4 t) 0 . 74 'l,ddtt ! 

The valiKNS of iini Export.s represent tlie eo.st. and tlie eliarge.s of 
doliver’ing the goods on board the ship, an<] an' known as (lie “ fre{' 
on board ’’ values. 

Imports into the United Kingdom. - As (b-ieil. Dritain 

does not piaxluee sutlieient food to sup])ort hei’ po{»nl;iti()n, she has 
to import large, (juantities (.)f ail kinds of foe >d -stuffs, in addition 
to manufaef ured a.i'tiehss and laiw inab'rials. Th(^ Imports foi‘ 
the year IhOd, as compared with the previous yi'ai', w<'re as 
follou's ; 

IMPttRTS IN'I'O THE UNITED KINEDDM. 

d'oTAL VkAUnp: OK ImI'ORTS KliO.U FoKKH^N UoUNTUlUS & Rkittsu Phsskssidns. 

I PlUt). 

; Fond, Drink and d’oltaceo ... . , ,. 

: Riiw Materials au<i Arliel<"< jjiaiiily Unmanufactured ..i 
Art.icles u'liolly or mainly M.anuf.actured ... ... ... ; 

j M isecllaneou.s and Unelassilied (imlnding Parced Post) ... 

! 

I d’otal \'a!iie . . ... ... £ i 

j i 

The values of tin' fniporis re[)r<'serit the cijhI, insurance, and 
freight ; or, wdien gootls ar-e consigned for sale, the latest sale value 
of such goods. 


£ 

220,15:1.047 i 
147,(1,4.111 I 
2,r)(;!),7:H > 

(i21,740,;M7 i 


1000. j 

£ i 

2:1,027. 4 , aS ! 

r)0,7S2,770 

207,;{0:i,812 

o,0(ir).:ior> 

:i78,:i7t»,444 

oi,:t(;r),4or) | 



IMPORTS AND KXPOKl’S 5 

PinNC^fPAL ARTICLES IMPORTED AND EXPORTED. 
Tlie following table shows tin; value of the principal articles 
'imjTinted into and (ixported from the Dnited Kingdom in the 
y<‘<ir UX)9, and tin* totals of eaeh class; 


• 


■ ' 


IMI’OKT.S. 

KX 1-0 RTS. 

/, Drink, an 

1 Taharra : ~ 



■d 

.4 

( J t ain and Flour* 



Sd 

Id.S,lI4 

;;,:400,0d5 

Moiit, inclurling 

caM le, slji'cp and 

swiue 

47 

()d4,2dH 

1 ,070,028 

Oti)(U' Food 

and 

Drink : non <luti. 

.l>!o ... 

()7 

<S7)0,!>r)S 




flnlialtlr 


7)0 

7-W,d4S 

j 17,4 7 8,344) 

d'obat'co... 




4 

001, (ISO 

1,1)78,248 



'Polal, Olfiss 1 


d7»4 

.Tkkr.ds 

23. 027, 47)8 

) Malrrial.'i 

and 

Artirirs mainJy 

1 nnianii- 





fart nrt'd ; 







< Ad, ( Ak(>, 

and 

Mannfa(,‘inrnd Fuel 


.s,4sd 

37,120,078 

J roil ( )!•(', S< 

•ran 

Iron, and Sind 



070,100 

7)00,718 

Otlio.f Mt'lii 

lioOr.-s . 


i S 

;id7d44 

07), 7)77) 

Wood and 

’iii.l 

or 


' 

7)01. SIO 

108,307) 

< 'oi l on . . 




i;o 

d07),do| 


Wool ,, 




;F) 

044, 04:1 

4.27)0,010 

< >! Iior To.vt i 

!o M 

ilorials 


Id 

ido,os] 

214.241 

(U\ Si't'ds, Nuis 

( )il.s. Fit Is, and 1 

Ulll.S 

;{| 

(M.T0S7 

3,300,007 

1 1 idos and 1 

Jndi 

‘ssi'd Skins... 


1 ) 

Ids, ISO 

1 .027,084 

Materials for I'aiK'i' iMaldtiLr 


4 

400.dl7 

077,333 

M iscclhinoous 



dN 

7,i,s,si;:i ; 

2,402,7)30 





1 ola.l, diass 2 

220,17)3, 

04-7 

7)0,782,770 

lir/r.^ 

/r/ 

ndf, 

or vaDinlji M <<nnfa.rl nn d ■ - 




1 rn 

1 a.t 

nl St 

‘d ;md .Mainifanturns thereof.. 

7.071, 

4 SO 

38,207,000 

Oil 

(T 

Mnla 


24.340. 

.320 

8,725,048 

1 'll 

l.T 

,11 

ird w’ai')^, Inipleiiieiil s (exci pi 





Ma 

■liiin 

'I'ools). a,nd Jnslininienls 

3,710 

;>! 10 

5,413,040 

KU 

cl r 
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AI 01 )E HN 1 5 IT s I N M F/r HO I)S 


The Balance of Trade. — It will ]>o noted I’nan tlie [»ie 

i'(‘din,i^ table tliat the v^aJue of the imports exceeded that of the 
exports hy about 1‘ 1 05,000,000. 'Idiis is calbnl the Ixilaiwf of tradr. 
Wheel the imports of a country exceed tlu? exports -in value, the 
liahuice is said to he (ujainM that country, hut when the (‘X])oi-ts: 
('xeeed the imports tlu' balance is said to he 0/ favoiir of sneli 
country. 'J’his is a survival of the old notion tlia^t the more a, 
eountry (‘Xjiorted in jiroportion to its iiiijiort.s the 'jfreaO'r was its 
prosjierity. That tuition is quite ex'ploded now. For tlu' last fift v- 
(ive vea.rs tlu*, imports of the I’liiU'd .Kini(dom liave exceeded tlu' 
('Xports by many millions (xich year, the excess for the year IDOO, as 
stated above, Ikuii^: Tlo5,000,0t)0, yet no one (hmies that this 
country has on tlu^ whole Ixam e.\<*e(‘(hn,i,dy prosjierous durinii;’ that 
p(*riod. The fact is that this so-called excess is mori- apparent than 
real, ft w^ould ta.koi up too much s])a,(‘e. to c'Xplaiu iti detail tli(‘ 
reason for our iinjuirts hein^ always ejnsahu* than onr (‘xporl-s, hut, 
we mav sta,te hiT'dy tluit this is partly <lue to our roori id orj <jood.< 

1. /Vyaiast iodiwest <hie on our inx-estiiumts in for(>ii.;n countries, 
this item aloH(‘ being estirnatcsl to amount to pei- 

annum, 

Agaiiist ptn/meiifH made in this country, on account of 
India and our other possessions, for stores, pfuisions to ix'tired 
civil and inilitai-y otlicials, &c. (sec jiage i^T) ; and - 

Against frciijlil <liie foi' conveving gooils to and from tliis 
(.‘oiintrv most of tluvsliips and steamers (uigagi'd in our foreign ti‘ad(' 
being owned in this eountry, and tlu‘ freiglii' hav ing iilt imatedy to 
come to FiUgland. ddiis is estimaieal at, about pei- annum. 

As showing how freight alone affect, s tlie nomiiud valu(‘ of our 
exyiorts, we may instance a cai'go of coal, say ‘i,0t)0 tons, shipped to 
Fomha,y. The value of the coal at the port of shiymumt would he, 
sav, £1,000, and tiie freight tlieriam, payahh^ i?i Itomhaj, £l,o00 
more, both these amounts would have to be remitteii to Fugland. 
This might he done hy the consignee shippiJig, say, hOO tons ot 
wlu'at, value £5,000, and nmiitting the hills drawn a, gainst the same 
to the shipper of the coal and tlie shipowner. The freiglit on the 
GOO tons of wlieat wmuld perhaps be £G00, payalile in Fugland. Tlu‘ 
coal, w'heu shipped in Fmgland, wouhl heenteted at £1,500, and the 
wheat, when imported, at £5, GOO. So here wu' should have an 
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export of jCl,r)00, represented by an import of £3,600, or an apparent 
cijcess of iinport over export of £2,100 on this one item alone. 

TIk* above example, which is based on actual exi)orieiice, is 
typical of opei-ations whicli are goinjj; on evvry day, in a more or 
less modified ham, and serves to show the fallacy of the assumption, 
as r<-^ards the United Kingdom at any rate, that an excess of 
iin|H»!-ts over exports is prejudicial to a country. 

Tn addition to our lar<^e import and export .trade, there is also 
an enormous home trade. Tlie exact prt»portion of this cannot 
be ascertaijicd, but takin<]; the population <»f the United Kingdom 
at 40 millions, and calculating live p(*,rsons to a family, with an 
average (‘xpcnditure of £150 per annum for each family, the value 
of tJie Homo Trade would bo £1,200,000,000, or lU'-arly double that 
of Hiir Import and Export Trade eoniluiuHl. This, of course, refers 
to Home Trade alone, i.e., actual consumpfion, wliich, howevei 
iiiclufles imported goods consuiiKsI in f he United Kingdom. 

Trad(^ is divided into wholesale and retail. The ttunn 
trude is used when goods are l>ought or sold in large 
(|uantiti(;s, atul retail trade when goods winch have been bought 
wli('!esa!t" are sold to tlie public in small parcels or in single articles. 
Thu<, a virirhant is a wiiolesah; trader ; a rkopkeeyjer is a retail 
trader. 


The persons engaged in trade inay be roughly classified 
int<( Pr(»iucers, Histributors, Inkuunefliaries, and Auxiliaries. 


I'aoOLS'KRf 


DlSTiUllCToKS 


(Jrow«!r.s of Lea, cotton, vvlu^al , wool, (fcc. 
f Manufacturers of goods. 

I Makers of Machin<Ty, etc. 

/ Mt'rcfhanls. 

j Warehoustmieii {another name for merchants). 
( Retail tradesmen. 


iN'I'ja.'UKDJ.AlUKS 


AUVII.IAKIKS 


Agents or PacLors. 

l>i-okers (Rill, Exc'hange, Sliip, Insurance, 
Wool, Corn, &c.}. 

liankers. 

Railway Companies. 

Shipowners, &e. 
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MODERN IJUSTNESS METHODS. 


The Articles of Trade collectively are referred ' to as 
merchandise, commodities, goods, and productions, or wares. 

Merchandise includes all articles, whether in their raw oi 
finished state, which are bought and sold. In olhcc parlance thij 
term is restricted more or less to goods impoideil or exported. 

Commodities properly speaking, articles of the first lU'ci'ssit N 
either for comfort or for tlie purpose of industry. Thus t<'a, cott.ori 
woo], itc., are commodities. Tlie siajde commodities of a ermntry arc 
its principal article's of e.ommerce, e.g., cotton is one of tin' staph 
commodities of the United States, t(‘a of India, silk of China, anc 
so on. 

Goods an' the articles in which a mereliant or retailer Oeals, 
irrespective of wlicdher thi'y arc sold wholesale or retail. This ferni 
is also used to distinguish the inanufa.etui’ed article' from tin* raw or 
semi-manufactured mati'i-ial, I'.g., “goods’’aml ‘‘ yarns. 

Productions or lid^v.s' are sijii}>ly manufactured articles, such as 
earthenware, hardware, glassware, hollowwan!., cloth, yains, d’c. 

Machinery is generally refern'd to as .sueii, and is not usually 
included under any of the above iic'ads. 



CKAITKR II 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF GOODS 

There are three principal kinds of sales, viz., Direct Sales^ Sales 
on Commission, and Sales hy Auciio'n. Wlion a transaction is 
carried out by tlie principals, i.e., when the owner of the goo<ls sells 
to the purchaser without the intervention of a tliird party, it is 
called a divfA't sale; when the goods are sold through a broker or 
agent, it is termed a sale on c.ominlssion ; and when the goods are 
sold by an auctioneer to the highest i)idder at a public sale, it is a 
sale by avrtion. Thus, wool is sold by the farmer direct to the wool 
merchant: it might also be sold on, exmnoission through a wool 
broker in liondon, liiv(‘i'[)ool, or Rradfoi'd ; or it might be sold hy 
auction' at the Loudon or other wool sah's. 

The goofls sold may he r('ady for delivery at the iinu', oi- may 
he sold for deliv(ay at some future tiine. Jn either case the ihUow- 
ing expressions ai’o made use of b) denote the conditions (or terms) 
sale and purchase. 

(1) Quality.— T1 h‘ ju'incipal terms relating to (juality arc as 
fuShnvs:--’ 

or I'ctlU'no- in thin llit- svillc:!' guarniiteos Iha-t- Dm g'fjds 
fh'livorrd shall Ik; fully equal to an agi'ced upon sample or pattern, 
which is frequently taken from and represents Die bulk, ddic 
t-enu “saiupie. " is usually a|»])!ied to spe<'iiiiens of agi'ieult lira! or 
raw products (wool, eoitoii, mohair, silk, wlieat, sia-ds, &e.); to 
food Stulls (butter, laial, kc.) ; to iHiUids (wine, spirits, oil, kv.) ; 
to .senii-ina.nnfaelure<l arliele.s (to[)s, noils, yarns, (fee.); and to 
certain ina-nufaelnred ariielc.s (leather, sugar, &c.), Tlie term 
pattern ” is applied el)i<dly to Kpeeiinons of jiieee goods of silk, 
wool, eotton, Aae, and other nianufa.et.iirc(l articles. 

Of '‘standard^’ or “ tyjte ” is a sanqile or s])ceiint‘n 

representing a certain lecogtnsed and well known ((uality, for 
example, in the cotton trade “Fine UroaiF’'' signifus eotton 
growji in the district, of Broach (India), of the <pialitv or class 
known as “line,’' sold on a statjdard fixed by the Liverpool 
Cotton Brokers’ Association. ((oo<ls (mostly agricultural products) 
sold on these terms are usually for deliver}^ at some future 
time. Jf, when the goods are tendercil, they are found to be 
inferior to tfte standard, an allowanee, settled l»y arbitration, is 
usually made. 
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MODERN BUSINESS METHODS 


D&ifcription or Brand. - In iliis oaso the goods arc sold under some well- 
known brand, trade mark, or deseriptiori, a sample or standard 
being unnecessary; for example, “ Hennossy’s Three -'Star 
Brandy,” “ Bannermill 2 fold 40s. Mule Twist,” &c. • 

On A{i]>roral means that the jtersou to whom the goods are offered has 
the option of either accepting or refusing them after examination. 

(2) The Price. — When certain services rendered by the 
seller are included in the price of the goods, they are indicated by 
the following t.erms ; 

Loco sigiiilies that the good.s are to he delivered at the place of sale, or 
the ])lae.e where tiny are lying, thus “loco Bradford” means 
tliat the goods an^ to be (hdivered in Bradford, the buyer 
defraying the eost of pm'ldng, railway carriage, &e., if ineurn-d. 

Ji! Station signilie-s delivered at the railway station. 

On Rail signifies placed in the railway oompanyts trucks. 

Free a/oinjside (f.a.s.) signilies that the price includes all cliarge.s 
incurred up to and ineluding }>la(ang the goods (in lightens or 
barges) alongside the vessel, ready to betaken on board, 

F.o h. (free on laiard) signilies that the price of the goods imdudes all 
eliarges (packing, railway carriage, <Iock dues or lighterage, A;c.) 
up to and including placing tle^ goods on board the vessel. 

(?. d' f (cost and freight) signifi^js that the price includes the cost of 
the goods, })a<^kiiig, railway carriage to tJie port, dock dues, 
lighterage, or utiuT shipping charges, cost of bills of lading, and 
fo igliL to the de.st illation of the v(;s:ic,l. 

Cf, tb i. or c.i.f. ((ost, tnnght and insurance) signiftis that the 
price includes all the items enumerated above under the head of 
c. and f., with marine insurance in addition. 

Franco (or “rendu,” or “free") is a eolloguial exjuessioa meaning 
generally c.f. & i. pirns foreign import duty, railway carriage, and 
other charges incurred up to delivering the goods at destination. 
Duty and delivery elmrges are, however, not always included ; e.g. , 
“franco Hamburg” might mean only “e.f. & i. Hamburg?” Tl?ere 
” is no g<merally acccptcil meaning foi- the tcrin. 

Lamkd tcrnia (used in the import trade) signifies that the price includes 
lighterage (if any), dock dues, porterage, &c., and all charges 
incurred in landing the goods at the port of de.stination. 

In Bond means that the goods arc lying in one of the bonded warehouses 
and that the Excise or Customs Duties are unpaid, and will have 
to be paid by the buyer. 
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Dniy paid means that the Excise or (Yistoms Duties have been [)ai(I by 
the seller, and are included in tlie price. 

(•>) Delivery. — Tlie principal terms ivlatiiiij^ to delivery are: — 

Id'adip meaning that the goods are ready to be dclivtacd. 

rro7tijd Ikdin ri/, meaning that the goods are to be delivered in a few 
days. 

X/'tir Ddh't'.rip meaning that the goods ani to bo ilelivn^nal within a 
short t-inie. 

Format'd Didirrnp meaning that the goods are to be delivi-red at some 
fndire time. I*V)?- example, g<»ods sold in .fanuary for (h'livery in 
A})ril. 

To Arrir^l, nuNining that tlie goo<l.s are to be de:livered on arrival of tlm 
vessel l»y which they are being conveyed from the foreign port. 
This term is used chiefly in the ini|»ort trade. The name of the 
vaissel is usually declared when tlu^conlraet is ma<le or shortly 
aft or u ai'ds. 

Oth'T terms used (in the import trade chielly) are tlie following 

Spo/" means that the good.s are actually "on the sj)o1,”and ready for 
delivery, as distinguislual from gooils "to arrive.” 

Kx Qwpi taeatis that the buu r lias to take delivery of the good.s M'hen 
landed on tin; quay. 

A From jit Sait riit'ans that tlu- goods sold an' to he paid for ami taken 
delivm'y of on a sjieeilied date, known as tlic prompt day. 

Shijoiicnt, coupled with the name of a month or a date Ihii.s " !i1arcli 
shipment’"' ■mean.s that the goods are to he shijiped on board the 
I'e.ssel during the month named; "15 May shipment” means 
shipment on hoard not latiw than lath May; " Mareh-April ship- 
ment” means shipment any time from bst March to 50tli Ajiril. 

Fro7n/it Shijnnent and 1 Dimed iate Ship77ieiU u.sually mean that the gootls 
must be ahij>ped within 14 days after the <late of the eoutraet. 

Sai/iioj is used in the same manner as "shipment,” but means that the 
vessel carrying the goods must actually sail from the foreign port 
within ( he time named. 

Free Overside is a term .soinetiines u.sed to denote that the buyer has to 
send lighters alongside to take delivery of tlie goods, the seller’s 
responsibility ceasing as soon as tlie goods leave the vessel's 
slings. 
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MODERN BUSINESS :METH0DS 


(4) Payment. — Tiie following are the terms most frequently 
eniploj'ed : — 


Gash on Ddicory (or C.O.D. j means that payment must he made at the 
time the goods arc handed over. 


Prompt Cash meaiia payment within a day or two without diseonnt. 

X(U Cash 1 1 1 . V 

, ,, , means payment in from rive to ten days, Wit ijout diseoiint. 

JPady Cush J ^ 


2\°l^/or Cash means that 7o he deducted from the invoice 
amount if jiayment htj made, within from livi^ to tim days. 


2-^ 7o moiUh means payment witliin a montii, less a discouiit of 2.]; ‘',7 


11 months net means payimuit in lliree months, without disc'oiiiii. 

Payment taj 14 days' draft rnean.s payment hy a draft at 14 d iy^' datf. 

Cask ayaiast dornments means that the invoice amount is to lie paid on 
presentation of the hills of Lading or oilier do« )ime;ds |e'i'v;-ig 
shipnumt or delivery. 

Jjocn/noits ayainst arcrptanrr im'mis that the sliifiping docunimds aie 
to l)(' handed tn flu*, huytu- on Ids “ ae,ce})tiiig ’’ a draft for liie 
invoiei! amount. 


iJociiments ayainst payment means lliat the shipping doeuine.nts ar<‘ cnly’ 
to be sui reiid(U’e(l to the Imyer on jiaymenL of Ihi! drait (hau n 
against them, or that a cash payment, is (hen to !)e imuhc 


The law relating to the sale of goods euntained in 
the “Sale of (Joods Act, 189h,” which geiieraliy spu^nking applies 
loall purchases made in this e.ountry, whetlier in ennmmtion wiili the 
Home, Import, or Export Trade. Tiiis Act, wliich is coucl khI in 
simple and clear language, should be studied by every llrinsli 
trader. Some of its priiicijial provisions are summaristKl in the 
following paragra])hs. 

# • 

A sale of goods where the val/im is below £10 muv ]>e nuKu^ 
eitlier verbally or in wo'iting ; hut for goods of the value q/'£]0 or 
upwards the contract is not enforceable by action unless (1) tlio 
buyer has received or acct'ptod part of the goods sold ; or (2) has 
given something in earne.st to bind tlie contract, or in pan payment; 
or (3) unless some note or memorandum in willing has been riwide 
and signed hy the party to bo charg(‘d or his agent. 
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Contracts or a-gj-ctanents relating to the sale of goods, wares, or 
MicrcJiandiBe^are exempt from stamp duty. 

The ttaai Jiionth in a contract of sale means prinui facie (‘iilendar month. 

SaU by tk-scriplum. W'liero (Imre is a contract for the sale of goods by 
description, there is an implied condition that the goods shall 
con-ospoiid with the dcscnjdion ; and if the sale be by sample 
as well as hy doscriidion, it is not suliicieiit that the bulk of the 
goods correspond with the sample if the goods do not also 
correspond with the dcseription. 

Jwp/ied viide/iakiiKj.H ofi (o (jnalily, fifties, or condition. Where the 
buyer, expressly or by iinj>li<!ation, makes known to the scllci- 
the particular j)urpos(; for whi(J» tlie goods are rtspiired, so as to 
show that the buyer relies on the seller’s skill or judgment, and 
the gooils are of a desciiption whicli it is in the (anirse of the 
seller's business l.o supply (whether he he IIk; manufacturer or 
not), tlua-e is an irnplii'd undertaking that the goods shall be 
reasonably fit for such pur[)ose, provided that in the case of a 
contract for the sale of a .specified article uixier its patent or 
other trade narm^, tlu're is no implied undertaking as to its 
litness for any i)artieular pur}K)sc, 

Whei’e goods are bouglit hy thiscription from a seihu' n hu deals in goods 
tiuit des(;ri]tt ion (whetluir ho he t!it> manufacturer or not), 
there is an im{»licd umlertaking that the goods shall be of 
nmrcliantable quality; [provided that, if the buyer has examined 
the' goods, t hoj-e shall be no implie.d condition as regards defects 
which Sind) exaniinaiion ought to hav'c reveaded. 

aS'o/c hy iSa'niji/c, In tlie^ ease of a (contract for sale by sample tliere is 
an implied nndertiiking (1) that the bidk shall corves})ond with 
tlic samido in quality ; (2) that the buyer shall have a reason- 
able opportunity of eompaiing the bulk with tlie samph", and 
(3) that the goods shall he free from any defect rendering them 
unmerchantable wliich would not be apparent on reasoualile 
examination of the sample. 

TfOod'S .so/d '■'■on ap-proraV' or “mi sa/c and return.’’ Wdien goods are 
sold on tliese terms the property therein jiasses to the buyer : 
(1) When he signilies his apjiroval or acceptance to t he seller or 
docs any other act adopting tlie transaction ; or (2) if ho does not 
signify his ajqirovcil or aceepl;uico to tiie seller, but retains the 
goods without giving notice of rejection, tiien, if a time has been 
lixed for tlm return of the goods, on the expiration of such Linn;, 
and, if no lime lias been tixixl, on the expiration of ii reasonable 
time. What is a reasonable time is a question of fact. 
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MODERN BUSINESS METHODS 


(4) Payment.— The following are the terms most frequently 
employed 


Gash on Ddioe.ry (or C.O.D. ) nieans that payment must be made at the 
time the goods arc handed over. 


Prompt Cash means payment within a day or two without discount. 

f 1 ^ means paYment in from live to ten day.s, without discount. 

lutadij Cash ) 

21 for Cash means that 2^ % "'dl he deducted from the invoice 
amount if jaiyment he made, within from five to ttm days. 

-a 7o meatt.s payment within a month, h?ss a discount of li.] "h,. 

rnonths nvt means ])ayimuit in thr»'.e months, wiiJiout di.s<'oitfit . 

Payment hy 14 days draft means paymmit by a draft at 14 days' date. 

Cash ayalimt domnKmls means tliat tlie, invoice amemit is to be paid eu 
presenUitioii of the Hills of Lading or other ilocunicnts prov:*ii; 
Hhij)ment or (hdivery. 

Pociuncnts ayainst arcrytanrv im'ans that tlic .shif)}»ii)g docuntcid^ me 
to he hajided t.o the huy('i‘ on liis “ acet'pting " a 'Irafl- ibr the 
invoit'c amount. 


iJovutiands againsl. jxiymcjit means tluit the shijijuiig doeuiiu'.nts ai'e (.uly 
to be sui iemh;r(;d to tbi; luiyer t>n pamutuit of the dealt drawfi 
against tlimn, or lliat a ea.-^h f)ayni('nt. i.“ then to be made. 


The law relating to the sale of goods i-s eontniiied irt 

the “Sale of Goods Act, which generally speaking applies 

to all purchases made in this country, wdiother in connection witli tlm 
Home, Import, or Export Trade, This Act, wliich is couched in 
simple and clear language, should be studied by tnery Hrifi.d) 
trader. Some of its principal })i-o\'ision.s are summarised in tbe 
following paragraphs. 

A sale of goods where the valur, is below £10 may he inafle 
either verbally or in writing; but yhr o/ the rvalue n/\£i() or 

upwards the contract is not enforceable by action unless (1) tljc 
buyer has received or aceepU^d part of the goods sold ; or (2) lias 
given something in earnest to bind the contract, or in parr payment ; 
or (3) unless some note or memorandum in waiting has been irwide 
and signed by the party to be charged or his agent. 
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Contracts or a.^i'ccinents relating D) the sale of goods, wares, or 
mere] lajuiise^ are exempt from stamp duty. 

Tlie t(‘rrw monfh in a contract of sale nu-ans })rima facie (calendar month. 

hy de.scrijtlio'iL Wdjcre there is a contract for the sale of goods by 
description, there is mi implied condition that tiie goods shall 
correspond with the description ; and if the sale ho by sample 
as well as by de.scription, it is not sullicicnt that tlie bulk of the 
goods corresporid with tho sample if the goods do not also 
correspond with the <l<‘Scri])tion. 

Inqdiiid wdecfakiiKja as to quality, fifucss, or covdifioji. Where the 
buyer, expressly or by inijilication, makes known to the seller 
the particular pnrpo.se for which the goods air miuiicd, so as to 
sliow that the Imyiir ndies on the seller’s skill or judgment, and 
the goods are of a dcsiiiption M'liicli it is in tho course of the 
scller’.s business to Hii})]»ly (wluitlier he*, be. the manufacturer or 
not), there is an implii'd undertaking tliat the goods shall he 
reasfuiahiy tit for such pur}»o.se, (>rovide<l that in the (^aso of a 
contract for the sale of a spcciij<!d article under its patent or 
other trade numci, then* is no implied nmlortaking as to its 
litness for any p.irtieuhir pin-pos(c 

Where goods are }>ought hj' descn]>tion from a seller win* deals in goo<Js 
of that de.seription (whe.ther ho l)e the manufacturer or not), 
there is an inijilied und(!rtaking that tlie goods shall lie of 
iiua-eliauiable quality; provided that, if tho bu}’er has exainine<l 
th(^ goods, there shall he no implied (;ondition a.s regards defects 
which su< h examination ought to have revealed. 

S(de, hy l^unijilr.. In the ease of a eontrai'l for .sale by sample there is 
an inipli(;d iindertiiking (1) that the hulk shall <,'ori'csponil with 
tlie .saiiijile in qualify; (2) tluit the buyer shall have a naison- 
able oppoilnnify of eompaiing the biilk with tin.', sample.; and 
(3) that the goo<is shall be ficc from any <ltfect rendering theni 
uniuerchautalilc wbielj would not be ;ii)parent oti reasonable 
examination of the sample. 

floods sold on a,}>})rocaV’ or '‘on s(dc and return.'''' When goods are 
sold on tluise terms the property therein passes to the buyer ; 
(1) When he signilie.s his approval oi’ accejilaneti to the seller or 
does any otinrr act adopting l,}»e transaction ; or (2) if he does not 
signify hi.s aiiptwal or aeceptaneo to the seller, hut retains the 
goods without giving notice of rejection, tlien, if a time has heen 
li.ved for the return of the goods, on the expiration of su< li time, 
ami, if no time has heen ti.Kod, on the expiration of a reasonahle 
time. What is a reasonable time is a question of fact. 
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Delirenj of the (food-s. It is the duty of tlie scllui' to deliver the good^;, 
and of the buyer to accept and pay for them, in aecoi'duiiee with 
the terms of tlie contract of sale. • 

Wliether it is for tlie buyer to take [lossiwsion of the goods, or for fJie 
.s(dlcr to .send them to the buyer, is a qmwtion depending in each 
casi! on the contract, expressed or implied, beUvfa'n the parties. 

Wdicre, under the (^ontrai-t of sale the selhu’ is bound to S(;nd tln^ goods 
to tlu; buyer, but no time for sending them is tixed, the seller is 
bound to srnid thmn within a reasonaldii time. 

Delinrt/ of mroixi (]i(nu1il !/. W’lnn-e tlu', selhu’ delivers to tlie buyer a 
(piantily of goods less tlian he contracted to sell, tlie buyc-r may 
reject tlie.m, but if the buyer ace.ejits the goods so delivered he 
mu.st pay foi- them at Hie. contract rale. 

Wdiei i' the. seller delivm's to the Imyer a quantity of goofls larger than 
he eontj-acted to sdl, the buyer may aeeept the goods included 
in the contract and reje<-t the r(‘sl, or he imu’ reject, the whole, 
if the buyer aeeefits the wiiole of tiic goods so delivered, iio 
must pay for tbmn at the. cont ract rate. 

Where the seller deli \’or's to the Imyi'r the goods he eontraeticd to sell, 
mi.iced with goods of a ditrerent description not includi'd in the 
contract, the buyer may acce.pt tlie goods which are in accordance 
w'ith the eontraet and rejech, the re.st, or he may reject the 
whole. 

The iliree provisions above named arc subject to any usage of trade, 
sjiccial agreement, or eoursi; of dealing between the jiarties. 

Ins(<(/7imiU J Unless otherwise agreed Hm buyer of the goods 
is not hound to aeeiqii delivery tbeieof by in.stalnients. 

Where there is a eoiitract for tlie sale of goods to Ix' delivered by stated 
instaluients, wbieb are to be sejiarately paid for, and the seller 
makes defective deliveries in respect of one or luiin' instalments, 
or the buyer refuses or neglects to take delivery of or pay for one 
or more in.slalrnent.s, it isaipiestion in each ease depending on 
(he terms of the eentraet and the eireumstauees of tlie ease, 
whetlier the bieaeli of contract is a rejmdiation of the vidiole con- 
tract, or whether it is a severable breach giving rise to c| chum 
for coinjimisation but not to a right to treat the whole contract 
as repudiated. 

DeJirenj iurolrinfj mt tm/mr:.— Unlc.ss otherwise agreed, where goods 
are sent by Die seller to the buyer by a route involving s(;a U'ausit, 
under eireumstauees in which it i.s usual to insure, the seller 
must give su(;h noti<;e to the buyer as ma^’ enable him to insure 
them during their sea transit, and, if the seller fails to do so,''’the 
good.s .shall lie deemed to be at his risk during sueh sea transit. 
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fti'<l‘*ivhere good'! are deUrtred at diffiaut phia\- W\w,vei tho seller of 
goods agrot'.s to deliver them at a place other than that where 
thvy are wlx'.n sold, the buyer must, unless otherwise agreed, 
^ take any risk of deterioration in the goods neeessaril}' ineislent 
to U»e course of transit. 

Buyer rigid of txv mini laj the f/ood.'i. -Wliere goods are delivered to 
the buyer, wlii(;h he has not previously exainiiuMl, he is not 
detaned to hav(‘. accepted them unless and until he has had a 
reasonable opj)ortiinit.y of examining them for the purpose of 
ascertaining whetlier they are in coiifonnity vvitli the coiitr*act. 
Unless otlRM‘\vise, agreed, when the selitT tenders delivery of 
goods t,o tlie bny<‘r, he is hound, on re<jnest, toail'ord the buyer 
a reasonable, opportunity of examining the goods for the purpose 
of a.seertaining whetiier they are in confomuty witlitlns eontraet. 

Aeccptavce. Flio. buyer is de.emed to have aeet'pted tlie goods when he 
intimates to the s<d]er that Ik- has accepted them, or when the 
goods iiave been deliveij-d to him and iiedo(.‘s any act in relation 
to them whi(.h is in<‘onsist(ait witli tlie ovviier.shi]) of th<^ seller, or 
wlmn, after the lapse of a r<‘as<*nabi<‘ time, lie retains the g<tods 
Avitbont intimating to tlie sclU-r that ho has reject (-d them. 

Buyer not hoiuid to return, rejected, goods . — Unless otherwise agreed, 
where goods are delivered to the buyer, and hi- ndiises to accept 
them, havdng the right so to do, he is not hound to return them 
to the seller, hut it issnlhcient if lie gi\(‘s notice to the seller that 
he refuses to aeecjit tlicni. 

Liaijility of hnt/erfor lu gleet ing or refusing deli re ry. --When the seller is 
ready and willing to deliver the goods, and requests the buyer to 
delivery, and tlie bipyer does not M’itliin a reasonable time 
after sueh retpiest take delivery of tlie goods, he is liabh- to the 
seller for any loss occasioned by bis m-gh-et or refusal to take 
delivery, and also for a reasonable charge for the care and custody 
of the gootls, provided tliat this shall not aliect the rights of tlie 
seller when- the neglect ('r refusal of the buyer to take deli\‘ery 
amounts to a n-juidiation of tlie contract. 

IApm; part delincry . — Where an unpaid seller lias made part delivery of 
the goods, hi> may exercise his right of lien or retention oii the 
remainder, iiide.ss such part (h-Iivery has been made under such 
cMi'cumstances as to show an agreement to waii i; tlie lien or right 
of detention. ^ 

Stoppage in transitu. — bubject to the provisions of tlie Act, wdien the 
buyer of goods becomes insolvent, the unpaid seller who has 
parted with the possession of the goods lias the right of stopping 
them in transitu, tliat is to say, he may resume possession of the 
goods as long^as tliey are in course of transit, and may retain 
itu'in until payment or tender of the price. 
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Goods are deemed to be in course of transit from tlie when they 
are delivered to a carrier by land or water, or other bailee, for 
the pui'pos(^ of ti'ansmission to the buyer, until tJhe buyer, or his 
agerjt in that behalf, takes delivery of theni from suck carrier or 
other bailee. 

Domafiefi for wm-acrcptance . — Where the buyer wrongfully iiegha-ts or 
i-cfusoH to accept or pay for the goods, the seller may maintain 
an action against liim for damages for non-aec^eptanee, 

Dainwjes for von-deJivenj . — Wlierc the seller wrongfully Jieglects or 
refuses to deliver the goods to tlie buyer, the buyer may maintain 
an action against the seller for damages for non-deli v(;ry. 

In either of the two fore-going events, the measure for damages is the 
estimated loss din'.ctly and naturally resulting, in the ordinary 
(toitrse of events, from t he hrea(!h of coritraet. 

Wdiere tlu-Te is an available market for the goods in question the 
measure of <lamages is pri md Jade to be asi;ertained by the differ- 
ence hctw(',«in the coiitraet pi*ice and th<j mark(jt or cuirent {)rice 
of the goods at the time or times when they ought to have been 
accepted oj' delivered, or, if no tinje was fixed, tluaj at the tinse 
of tlie refusal t,o aceejit or didivcr as the case may he. 

Pricing of Goods. — Tt is perhaps desirable to exqilain tlie 
method of ascertaining the ]»ercentage which it is necessai-y to add 
to the cost price- of goods in order to cover a given discount {iff tijo 
sale price. For example, if a manufacturer wis}u?s to sell his goods 
witli a discount <(f 20 per cent., what percentage should be added to 
the cost to cover the tliscount ? This is ascertained as follows : — 

PVom the number 100 100 

Deduct the given rate ol diMount 20 


then complete the prohlem in the form of a Jlule of Tiirce sum, 
thus : as 80 is to 100 so is 20 to the percentage i-eipnred : — 

20 X 100 -f 80 = 25, the percentage required. 

This is prove.d as follows : 


Cost priee 

IOC 

Add 25% 

25 

Selling price 

125 

Discount 20 % ... 

25 

*> 

Net return 

ipo 
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The followin',^ is anoilier example, which must be calculated in 
a different manner : — If we have bought goods costing us net, say, 
5 sltillings per yard, and we wish to sell them with a discount of 
10 per cent, on the sellhuj 2 >rlce and make a profit of 5 per cent, on the 
ros^, at what price sliould we selll The calculation is as follows ; — 


100 plus 5 % profit — 105 
JOQ less 10 % di.s(!t. = ()()‘ 


105 

90 


of 5/“ — 5/10 selling price. 


Proof : — Selling price ... 5 10 

Less 10 % ilisct. 0 7 

5 3 

5 % profit on cost 0 3 

5 0 

If it were dt^.sired to make a profit of 5 % on the selling prtct 
of the goods inontioiu'd above, the calculation would be as follows: — 

100 loss 5 % and 10 % = 85. 5/- = 5/10-588. 

85 

Proof : — Selling pri(;<! ... ... 5/10'588 

10 % discount ... 7'051) 

5/3TrdO 

5 % on selling price ... 3 '529 

5/- 

Average due date (or A'qmUion of raipneois). In actual 

busines.s it i.s often necessary to find tlic average date of three, four, 
or more payments, or deliveries or shipments of goc^ds, of dilferent 
ainount^s made on different datas. For instance, su].)])osing goods to 
the value of £3G0 were ship])ed on July 1st, £150 on Augu.st 2ud, 
£250 on Sept. 3rd, and £300 on Oct. 5th, and it was arranged to 
di'aw from the average date, what would be the average date ? The 
problem is solved by taking one of the dates (tlie earliest u-sually) as 
the basis, computing the number of days from that date to each of 
the oliiier dates and mifftiplying each amount by the number of days, 
then totalling the amounts and the products, dividing the latter by 
0 
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the former and adding the quotient thus obtained to tlie date fixed as 
the basis, which gives the average date. Tlie above exain])le would 
be worked out as follows : — 


Diivs from July 1st, 


July 1 . 

.. £300 X 

0 

=r — 

Aug. 2 . 

150 X 

32 

= 4,800 

Sept. 3 , 

... 250 X 

04 

= 10,000 

Oct. 5 . 

30») X 

90 

28,800 


£1 ,000 


£40,000 


49,000 1,000 - days, say 47. Adding 47 days to July 1st 

gives A'iujud J7lh^ >\d)ic)i is the averages date in lliis case. 


The same result may be obtained by taking the lad date as tlie 
basis, and deihrthaj iherefrum tlie quolieiit obtaini'd, thus : — 



1 lays 

t(. Oi-L. 

atli. 

July 1 ... 

.1'300 X 

90 - 

31,500 

Aug. 2 ... 

150 X 

04 

tt.iiOO 

Sept. 3 ... 

2r)0 X 

32 = 

8,(H)iJ 

(Jet. 5 ... 

300 X 

— 



Tt.n(;o .fdiiJOO 


5iJ,]00 -f l.OOO - 40 , say 40. DL^diuaing 40 days from Ortolici 

lOlt ‘ 

5th gives Amjad i7M-~-tlie same date a.s that obtained by the Ihsi mclJindof 
calculation. 



CHAPTER in 


FOREIGN! EXCHANGE 

The term “Foreign Exchange” mcaiis iniornational 
exchange of money, or in otlier words the li(|uidation of debts 
two countries by an exchmi.(/e of tlie money of one country 
for n,n e<|uival('nt amount i]i the immey of tlie other country. 

There ar(? four principal ways by w'hicli such an exelunige may 
be effected, viz ; — 

(1) Ih' tlio actual trausnii.'-sioii of coin or bullion, 

( 2 ) by goods lo tlic valiK' of flic amount due being soul for sale. 

(3) by bonds or oilier iiiteniulional seeurities being sent for sale. 

(4) by eh"{]ues and hills ot c.xidiange, payable, in Die eoiinlry in wliicii 

tlie debt is due, ami drawn in tlie eiirrciiey of that country. 

Tli(‘ first tlirt'e methods ahove-nunied an* found in [)r.‘ietice to 
b(' both eumhrous and expensive, and are seldom r(‘,sort(,Tl to by 
mercliants. 'the last n:ime<l (viz., tlie remit ta, nee or the diaiwing of 
eheijues and hills of exe]iang(‘) is t.lie metliod usually adopb'd 
Thus, supposing yon had sold goods to a customer in Periin, he 
could pay you by rtuinlling a draft j'ayahb' in iiondoii, or you could 
draw on him for the a.mount and sell the draft to a hank or a hill 
broluT in this country. On the othm* hand, if you had bought 
goods from a trader in laubn, you could liipiidat-e your d(d)t by 
buying and ri'iiiitting to him a hill on PmuThi, or ho could draw on 
you and sell the <h'aft in Perltn to someoni' who wislu'd to remit 
to England. 

How money is transferred by bills of exchange.- In 

studying this ijuestion novices are generally at a lo.ss to understand 
how money is transferred from one country to another by means of 
these pieces of ])a]ier. In reality the money is not transferreil at 
all. The bills reniitb'd are drawn against goods shifiped (either by 
tlic remitt(‘r or by some other person) from the one country to the 
other, jlie meney receiw.d from tlie sale of such goods being used to 
pay the hills as tliey mature. 
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The following example will perhaps serve to explain the matter 
more fully : — 

Oraysuri Bros., of Bombay, have sold on account of Williamson 
and Oo., of Manchester, 10 bales of cotton goods, wliicb 
realise, say, 0,600 rupees, and they want to remit the money 
to England. 

If tliere wei-e no banks in the plactj, they would go to 
tlie di/rereiit firms who export produce from Bombay, and try to 
find one who was exporting to England goods of about the same 
value as the amount they want to nnnit. 

They find, say, that John Moore has shipped to London 
100 bales of cotton, value 0,600 rupees, for a(;coimt of ]\lessrs. 
Peterson Co., of London. If .such a thing as a bill of exeliange 
wen? urdvnown, Grayson Bros, would pay tJic money to Moon', in 
3xc)]ange for a letter addre^ssed to Petei-son Sl Co., London, rt'<|uestiiig 
die latter to pay the money, or its eijui valent, to W^illiujiison <{: Co., 
Manchester, and thus the indebtedness of Gray.sori to Williamson, 
ind of Peterson to Moore, would be discbargi'd. 

In effect that is exactly what takes place when bills of 
ixcbange are drawn, except that for mutual (jonvenience the 
jperation is conducti'd througli a bill br<.»ker or a banker, wlio bu>\s 
i bill of exchange from the ex}>ortei’ and sells one to the irnportei*. 
The impoi’ter and exporter, tberefon', do not meet, and do not 
lecessarily know that the money one wishes to remit is exchanged 
hr the money tlie other has to draw. The bank in tlie one ca.se 
iclls at its selling or drawing rate, .say Is. 4d. (the })rice of the 
•upee), a bill on London for, .say, i!6-10 — the e(|uivalent of the 
nuount Grayson Bros, want to remit--and in the other case luiys 
Tom Moore at the bank’s buying rale. Is. 4j^^yl., iiis draft on 
London forXGlO (tlie value of the cotton siiipped) paying him the 
?(juivalent in rup(?es. Tlie difference between the buying and the 
idling rate is tlie profit (in rujices) wliich the bank makes on tlie 
Taii.saction. 

It will thus be seen that Moore’s 100 bales of (.-otton are in 
effect exchanged for Williamson’s ten bales of goods. Tlie process 
s exactly the same wlien bills are drawn on Tjondon in IVaiice, 
jertuany, and other countrie.s. 
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Til international trade, jjjoods are exchanged for goods, 
indirectly generally, and arc not paid for in coin or bullion in 
each case. This is shown liy the fact that although the imports 
into the United Kingdom last year amounted to £02^,000,000, and 
the exjiorts to £470,000,000, leaving a balance of £155,000,000 
appa,r(mt]y due, our imports of specii* actually exceeded the exports 
by £(;, 500,000. TUo reason for this is explained in a pn'vious 
chapirr, undia* tlu^ lieading of “the balance of tradia” 


Rates of Exchange. —The “rate of exchange’’ is the price 
given in one country for the money of another eoiinti’y — tines, in 
the example given al)ov(^, one rupee, is the}>rice which tlic bank pays 
in Hombay for Is. 4 j\.d. payable in Eoiuhm. 

Ibese rates an; regulated iiy tlie laws of «u})ply and demand, 
wliicli in turn are induems-d by tl»e balance of trade between the 
two countrii's, but one of tbo ju'incipal factors in determining 
the rate of exchange is the cost of remitting specie - /Ac spade 
point^^'^ as it is termed. The rate (»f (exchange rar(4y rises above or 
falls }.i(4o\v the “specie point ’’—it is obvious that if a merchant 
could obtain a much hettia- nvsult by shipping specie he would adojit 
that course (incoiivenie,nt though it he) in ])reference to buying 
hills. The cost of transmitting .sjHxde ranges from 4 t; 10 per mille 
according t) distanc(‘, Xc, 


The following are tie; standards for specie points of tlie 
principal gtbl (;xchang(‘s, as given in the Economist : — 


French, 

P’riiiu's. 

- 4 per niillc* fc)r us. 
‘2.“) ‘2“;^ — Par. 

2r)‘12.^ -- “1 permilleagst. us. 


Gennun. 

Mark.s. 

20'r)2 - r» per niillefor u.s. 
20'4.S:=Par. 

20'3.‘{ = /Jperniil leagst.us. 


A nu'.rican. 

1 >olliirs. 

4'80-r> \H'V iiijlJe for us. 
4 TO - Par. 

4‘827 ~ Hpeiauilleagst. us 


If in London the rate for bills on Paris were to fall to 25-12, it 
would be cheaper to send gold instixid of bills ; and if in Paris the 
rate for bills on Ihoiidori were to rise to 25‘5‘d, gold would likewise 
be shii)pcd as tlie ehea})er mode of remittance. (The term “ bills ” 
in thiti paragraph refer.%tQ “short” lulls and cbef|ucs.) 


* Per mille, of course, mean.s per thousjiiul. 
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Mint par of exchange. — In order to doterniine the rate of 
excliaiige in the first instaiieo, when dealing with a foreign con ii try 
whose currency is on a r/oW basis, we in Englarul have to compare 
the weight of pure gold in a sovereign with the weight of pure gold 
in the coins of that foreign country, as calculateti on data furnished 
by tfie different mints. The rate thus ascertained is called the mwi 
par of exchmuje ; thus, taking into consideration the weight and 
fineness of gold in a sovereign and in a 20 franc piece respectively, 
we find that t)i(* value of the sovereign naikoiied in French money is 
25 francs 22^ centiuKis, therefore when exclwiuge betwccui London 
and Paris is qiioh'd 2o francs 22.^, oentiitu's, it is said to he at par. 

In order to maintain exchaiige between two countries jit })ar it 
would he necessary that the bills ;i,nd chequivs offered for sale should 
he nearly e(jual in value to the re<juirenieiits of purcJiasers ; in other 
words, that the (hunand should nearly eipial the supply. This is 
sehiom the case; there is gcuierally a balance on one side or (lie 
otlim-, ami the (excess of the supply as compared with the demand (or 
%yiw verm) eans(‘s the rah's t-o fluctuate mor<‘ oi’ less. 

Th(i nominal par of exiLange lielwism two countries, one 
having a gold standard and the other a rilrf-r sfn.nd.in], is has(xl on 
the su[>position tliat the ratio of the value of silver l-o gold is as lof 
to I (i.o., in.f parts of silver to I of gold), hut tlui eiirrent ratf^s of 
exchange, are generally hascvl on the a,ctual market valm* (»f the 
W(u’ght of silver (^onlaimsi in tlie standard (‘oiiis of the siKau- using 
country. In India the \'ahic of the rupis' has Ixxm artJlicially 
rais('fl ((.) Is. LI., owing to tlu^ Indian mints having ceased f,o coin 
silver for the public, the coinages now laung for the Imlian ffovern- 
ment alone. The coins are issued to the puhlK' on a gold basis, viz., 
l.s. LI. to the rujHHc Tlu' rupee has thus IxaHime a “tolnm coin.’’ 
its intrinsic vahu! to-day being about iOd. only. 

The “Mint par of cxeliange. ” is sometimes ('ailed the J^om'mal 
liJxrJuuKjc, as distinguished from t)ie “comimu'eial par” or 
Excha/m/e. All these terms ar(% however, used ehi(il}y by pi'ofcssur.s 
of political economy- - they are rarely, if ever, lu'ard in actual 
business. AVben operating in exchange a merchant does nof, trouble 
to iiKiuire wliether exebange is above or below par, all he is 
concerned with is the actual rate of exch<i,nge for the day, and 
whether it is likely to go liiglier or lower. 
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The Moneys of Account of tlu' pritu‘ipal countrieH, i.e., the 
tnolU'ya ill wiiieh aceounis are kept and in which the rates of 
“x<-hani!je are (‘vprc'ssed, arc ij^ivcn in the following'’ tahlre 




Ktiuiv.alMil 


MoNKV ok 

ill 



Ki'alish Money. 

IJiu'o'o' KiM'^dom 

Found 20 sliillin[i;r; of ]2 piana' each 

£1 

FraiM'o 

Kranr ■ lOOcciUlnno 

Obi. 

I>c{_u«itttii 


Old. 

Swit'Aorhid 


o.'.tl. 

llaiv 

Lira loo (‘ctil<“^irni 

O.'.t]. 


1 )ra( linia lOO Icj)! a 

Obi. 

Spain 

Ft'S('la 100 iiiio- 

!M. 

Servi.i 

l>inar iOO para 

Obi. 

iful^ran.t 

Low loo siol ijihis 

Ob), 

Itoiirii )!)! t 

laui iOO Fans 

O.bl. 

Fori ii'm; 

Milia'is 1000 rcis 

T- 

ll.dliiiid 

Florin ■ (oo (a'lns. 

1 ’.S 

honni.irk 

Lronn -lOOtu'c 

IF, 

Xoi'U.'O . . 


1/1 

SU'0({c.t! 

Ltaui.a lOOoro 

i/C' 

dci’iiinii)’ 

Mark - iOO pfrnnicc 

ll/d. 

Atisiria. 1 i 

hroiM' loo hclltu' 

lOti. 

Fn-^sia 

llouhlo- 100 c(UKa ks 

2/1 


I’iastia- iOOa;<pn‘s 

2jd. 


{yhypi '-'i' Found PMi pja 0 tc< 

20di 

1 'itiod 

! )oilar loo . 'ail 

4;2 

^onaha 


■1/2 

I 'a|M- (jf « o)( 1(1 ! 1 ( (jX' 

Saint- a.-, in Iviyjand. . . 


Ausf raJia, . , ; 



Jinha 

Fup(a' K; annaa of !2 pitas uacli 

1 1 

1 '('v!on 

Fup(‘(' lOOcciOs. 

I d 

Sm^a,p(M'f‘ . . 

Foliar loo cunts. 

o', 1 

ifonn-K.)M., Ac. 


iTt^ 

Sljanyliai 

Tat'! - 10 nia'cc 

2d’ 

Japan 

\(‘n MOOs.'m 

2/0/ 

Fra/a! , . 

•Milrcis .1000 rcis 

1 0 (paper) 

Aryaiia'in* Fc[»uhlic 

Ff‘s(» 100 ocnl.avoa ... . | 

!;0 (paper) 
-1' (yold) 

on'i.i 

Folivar- 100 coma VOS 

o/d. 

\lo\ico 

Feso loo c(Mitavo-< ... 

2/0.^ 

Folondna, 


1/s/ 

Kc.uaxloc" 

,, ,, , , , 

l/sr 

(Jliili 


lOd. 

IVrii 

Sol loo cent.avos 

2 0 

Jadivat 

Foliviaiio 100 cenia VOS 

5/- 

'rin* oijuiv'alcnis ydvrn 

above art' not in all ca.stis the exiU'l 

(apiivah'iits of 


the (la^a hut r:it(!s wliiciit'O'o (‘uuvcnient tor piirjK)sus of cojnj)arison. Tlio 
a'iual rutr-1 of the ({ay arc, iisindly giv<Mi iu liic lU'wspajJCf';. 
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The franc is the current coin and the coin of accounts of France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, and, under other names, of Italy, Greece, 
Spain, Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania. The first five countrias, 
viz., France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, constitute 
what is known as the Latin Monetary Union. Their coins are 
alike in weight and fineness, although differing somewhat in name. 
Spain, Servia, Bulgaria, and R,oimiania have adopted the same system 
of coins, although they have not joined the Union. The Mexican 
dollar is the current coin in the Straits Settlements and adjacent 
countries. A British dollar of the same weight and finene.ss as the 
Mexican is also current there. 

Course of Exchange. — In England, foreign bills of exchange 
and cheques are bought and sold, and the rat(‘s of exchange are 
fixed, at tlie Royal Exchange, London, the chief “market days” 
being Tuesday an<l Thursday in each week. The sales are effected 
through bill brokers, and a statement of tlie rates paid (whicli might 
lie termed a “Price List of Bills”) is published in the newspajiers 
under the heading of the “Course of Exchange,” wljich is merely 
anotlier term for “Rates of Exchange.” The following exa,mple 
(giving th(', rates for hills payable at the placets named) is (ixtractod 
from the Feooioniut : — 

LONDON COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 






Prii 

e Negotiaf 

ed on ’(.Tiange. 


Oil. 


Usaiu'C. 


— 

- 



-- 






March 

5, 1007. 

M 

arch 

7, 1007. 

Paris 


( -fieijue.s 

25 

2" A 

25 

50 

25 

50 

25 

52^ 

,1 


d months 

0-, 

Js:/ 

25 

557 

25 


25 

50;[ 

Marw'illos 



25 

4 S'/ 

25 

557 


5ki 

25 

50,1 

Ani.sterdiini 


(dieqiies 

J2 

‘d:; 

12 

5 

12 

n 

12 

5 



inoiith.s 

12 

ry 

12 

03 

12 

54 

12 

o;j 

T>rrlin 



20 

so 

20 

■84 

20 

80 

20 

84 

Hainl)urg 



20 

so 

20 


20 

80 

20 

84 

Frank tort 

... 

! 

20 

S(» 

20 

84 

20 

80 

20 

84 

Vienna and Tries! 

e ... 


21 

42 

24 

40 

24 

44 

24 

48 

Antwerp 



25 

574, 

25 

024 

25 

00 

25 

05 

St. Petiwsburg , , , 


i 



241, 



24 i 

24 4 


Moscow ... 


' „ 1 


24i 

244 




244 


Oolloa, Naples, A'c 


i - i 

25 


25 

G0| 1 

25 

02.’, 

25 

07^ 

Madrid, Barcelona 




42H 

4.5 



42 ii! 

45ik 


Id.sbon 


" i 


blO. 

blli 



51 ,',T 

5]]4 


Switzerland 

•■'i 

,, i 

25 

55 

25 

S)0 

25 

50 •[ 

25 f 

Oi 
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It is obvious that in exchanj]je operations between two countries 
tlie money of one country must be taken as a fixed quantity or basis, 
tlie money of tlie other country beinpj variable. Tims in England 
£\ is taken as the fixed quantity or unit for exchange with France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Holiand, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Germany, Austria, the United States, and Canada; but for 
exchange purposes witli other countries, for example, Russia, Spain, 
Poi'tugal, South America, India, and the East gtmerally, the 
money of the Joreujn couittry is taken as fixed, and is quoted in 
pence. 

In order to make the preceding table of the “Course of Exchange’^ 
quite intelligible to the uninitiated it would liave to be put in the 
following form (taking the iirst column of rates) 


Bills 1*avalle in 


Usance. 


Baris 

Marseilles ... 
Amstenliun 


(Jlu‘(|ues 
mont hs 

At sight 


,( ,'{ nioiitlis 


Berlin 


Hamburg 

Braukfort 

\’ieana and Trieste 

^Vn twerp 

■st. Petershurg 

Moscow 

.Jenoa, Na)des, &c. 
Vladrid, Barcdona, &c. 

[jisbon 

Switzerland 


Were y>ai<l for at the rate of 


£l sterling for 2 o francs k 27,1 coniimeR 
„ M „ 4 S'' 

„ 2 r, ,, -tS,' „ 

,, ,, 12 florins cfe 2'4^ coats. 

12 „ 7)4 ,, 

,, ,, 20 marks k SO pfeniiige. 

' „ ,, 20 ,, SO „ 

I „ M 20 ,, SO ,, 

j ,, 2 J kroner &. 42 knmtzors 

' ,, ,, 2 o 7 ) 7 ^ cents, 

j 24 ] pence for 1 rouble 
! 24i „ 1 „ 

I tl sterling for 2.') lire Off ceiitesirni 
42 hi ]>enee for h pi'setas 
7>l/k ,, 1 milreis 

£1 sterling for 27> fniiu'.s k hr) <'enlimes 


It Ilia}" be taken as a general rule that wlien the rate of 
exchai^e is (pioted in decimals, the £ sterling is the fixed unit of 
exchange, and tiuit in otiier cases the rale represents the equivalent 
(in pone(') of tlie standard coin of the country concerned. Tims, in 
the table on the preceding page, the Paris rate is quoted 25-25, 
meaning tluit £\ is equal to Fes. 25*25, wliilst the Lisbon rate is 
quoted 28 J, meaning that, one milreis is equal to 28 J pence. Exchange 
with Spain was formerly quoted per >inmtre or dollar^ a coin equal to 
pesetas, hut it is now usually quoted in pesetas per £. 
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Lond(^n, where it receives gold for an equivalent amount in rupees, 
payable in India. 

Tlie way this is done is as follows : — The Secnitary of State for 
India is advised from India that there is sucli and «u(;h an amount 
in the treasury available for remittance or ready for drawing upon. 
Thereupon the Secretary of State advcrti.ses that he is prepared to 
receive tenders for so many lacs of rupee.s. On the appointed day 
(Wednesday in each week) the tenders are opened. Tenders at or 
above the rate whicti the Secretary of State luus d(icided sliall be tlie 
rate for the day are accepted in full, whilst tenders btlow that rate 
arc only partially accepted. The following extract from a Calcutta 
newspaper contains the usual announcement of the sales : — 

Council Bills.—The aiiKuint of Bills sold during the week ending 
I'uosday evening, duly 1‘Jth, including tlio puldic sale on the 
previous WediK'sday was 50,00,000 rupee.s. At tlie jicriudical 
drawings on VVedTics<lay last, which were for 40,00,0u0 rupta>, 

the following were tlie allotinents : 

Bills on Calcutta ... 19,70,000 Rupees 

,, Bombay ... 14,70,000 ,, 

„ Madras ... 4,10,000 ,, 

Total ... ;tS, 50,900 ,, 

Tenders at Is. (min. rate) received 9 per cent. ; above that rate in 
full. The average rate of allotment was 15‘76d. 

Telegraphic Transfers weie also allotted:— 

On Bombay 150,000 Rnjiee.s. 

Tenders at Is. 3|J;d. (min. rate) received in full. Tlie average rate of 
allotment was 15’Sld. 

80,00,000 Rupees wall be offered to-morrow. 

This almost explains itself. The term “ Council Ihlls ” has 
been already defined. A tekyrapkic Iram/hr mt'aus that the 
Hecretary of State telegraphs to the Oovcriifuent Treasury con- 
c(!nied to pay a certain bank or firm (the nominee of the purciiasers 
of tlie transfer) so many rupees. ” 

The peculiar division of the figures representing rupee-s, require.^ 
some explanation, jierhaps. In India, the name for the numlier 
100,000 (whether used in refei'ence to laipi^es, people, or otherwise) 
is “lac,” or, as it is generally written, “lakh,” Thus, 125,000 
would be called “one lac twenty-five th(#dsand,” and would be 
expressed in figures thus, 1,25,000. A “crore” is a hundred lacs, 
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equal to ten niiilioiis, therefore the number 22,125,000 would be 
divided thus, 2,21,25,000, meaning “two crorcs, tw(!nty-one lacs, 
twenty-five tliousand/’ 

Telegraphi(f 'JVans/er’s are not confined to the dealings of the 
(loverninent of India. Tliey are largely used between one bank and 
anotfier, or one linn and another, carrying on business in different 
parts of tlie world. The modus operand'^' is in each case the same.' 
The person wlio wishes to remit goes to a bank wliich has a branch 
or an agent at the place to which he desires to remit, and all lie has 
to do is to give the necessary instructions, and pay the equivalent 
of tfie amount at the current rate of exchange, plus cost of tele- 
graphing. The telegrapliing is, of course, done by a “code,” and is 
usually effected in three words (exclusive of the address of the 
telegram). ]>y this means money is transferred at once, thus 
obviating tlie delay caused by the ti-ansinission of a bill of excliange 
or a council bill by post. The usual abbreviation for the term 
telegraphic transfer is “T.T.” 

Exchange Operations.- -These may be effected in two ways, 
viz., by dmn't exchange or by indirect cxcliange. 

Dii'cci Exchange means that tlie exchange is (dli^cted direct 
between the two countries concei-ned. Take for example the case 
of a- person in Ixmdon owing mon(*y to a firm in Jlerlin; if the debtor 
were to buy and remit a London bill drawn on Herlin, or if on tlie 
otlicr hand the lun lin firm were to draw a bill on their London 
liebtor, that would be a, direct exchange. 

hidire.ct Exchange means that tlie exchange is effected through 
a country or countries other tlian those immediately concerned. For 
<‘,xample the London debtor above referred to might find it advan- 
tageous to buy bills <h‘awn on Paris, and send them for sale to a 
corr es|ip ndent in that city witli instructions to purchase with the 
proceeds bills on Leilin ; or lie might, after sending the bills to 
Paris, instruct liis Lerlin (‘retiitor to draw on liis Paris frkuid. 
Again he might remit to Hamburg in the first instance, then to 
Paris, and finally to P>erlin. Each of tlie.so complete operations 
would be an indirect exchange. Indirect exchange operations are 
somevihat absurdly ttrined “arbitrations of exchange,” and the 
average rate obtained, the “arbitrated rate of exchange.” 
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Exchange Calculations.— The metliod of eonvcrthig Knglisii 
money into foreign, and vice versa, is, like most other things, a very 
simple matter when once it is understood. 

Direct Exchmufc , — Tn this case the calculation is extremely 
simple. To convau't foreign money into English (when the L is the 
“fixed quantity”) all one lias to do is to divide the foreign money 
by the rate of exeliang(3. Thus, if it were desired to convert 5,7(10 
francs into £-’s at ‘i5‘30 exchangiy and *J,3S0 marks int-o £’k at “O fiO 
exchange, tlie calculations would ho as follows; -- 

Frarirs 5,700 v 25 ‘oO - X227 0t>H or £227 13s. 4^(1. 

Marks 2,3S0 -v 20'00 £115-534 or £115 10s. Oil. 

To coiiv(‘rt £’s into fort'ign money, the X7s must 1)0 'nmUiplitd 
by the rate of excluiiige. Tims, to convert £227 I3s. 4J,(1. into; 
francs, a-nd £1 15 10s. !M. into marks, at the ahove rains of {‘xcliange, 
the calculations would be as folhovs;-- 

£227 13s. 4hl. or £227 (iOS x 25-30 ^ francs 5,700. 

£115 10s. Od. or £115-534 x “O-OO n: marks 2, .‘ISO. 

When till! foreign momy is (he fixed (piantity, the above 

calculations arc reverstHl. I’or example, if wc xvisbed to convert 

into sterling 3,000 (ads at 21j]d. e!xc!iang<x and fi,000 I'upecs at 
exebaiige, we sl)f>uld pnaxa'd as follow.s ; 

3,000 X 2s. 5j(!, =: £.‘^(>5 12s. (tl. 

(),(K)0 X Is. 4.|(1. :r. £-}()() r)s. 

To convert £3>G5 1 2s. fid. into taels, and £‘10f) os. into rufa'cs, 
at t]i(3 abo\-e, rates of exe.baiige, the ealculat.ions would be as 
follows : 

£31)5 12.S. (id. or S7,750 ])CM(;c ■: 29.25 3,000 lack-. 

£4()() 5s. or 97,500 ,, -f It), 25 {),Ol H4r)! pecs* 

Indirect ErcJuvunf. In this cast', the cahmlation is irjort^ eom- 
plieated, and is usually made by lh(‘ “obain rule.” The mode of 
cahnilation will perbaj)s be best (‘xplaiiuxl by the following example. 

We buy in h()ndon a. loill on Hambnrg*at 20‘50 ; we r(?mil it 
to Hamburg for collection, and with the proceeds buy bills on 
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Vienna at 170 marks per 100 florins; the bills are then sold in 
Vienna and the proceeds buy a bill on Paris at 47 ’50 per 100 
francs: what is the “arbitrated rate” between London and Paris? 
The question would bo stated thus 

How fiuiics - £\ 

if i‘J =- 201 marks 

and 170 marks =: iOO florins 

and 47 ^ florins = 100 francs ’ 

Tins is calculated as follows 

1 X m X 100 X 100 
1 X 170 X 47^ 

In actual operations of this kind allowance has to lx; made for 
discount or inG'rost, besides certain charges sucli as Gill stamps 
(1 to 2 per rniiie), brokerage (i5%), and commission (J to lyj. 
Mendi/iiit.s do not often o)HM-alc in this way ; such transactions are 
usuallv conlinod to hanks and financial h</uscs. 

Re-GXChangC is <‘t Guan used to denote that a fra'sh i>il| lias 
iiecii drawn in place of one which has been dishonoured, Tiio ik'w 
bill would be drawn by the holder <jf tlu^ dishottoured bill, on the 
drawer of tlie latGu’. The rcc.rcAn////c arrounl is a slatenieiit 
detailing the costs iricurnHl on re drawing, viz., charges for pi‘ot(‘st- 
ing, hrokerage., stamps, (Munmissjoii, A’c. Tiu'se charges are addi.s] 
lo the amount of the original hill, the total amount lieiiig drawn for 
in the luov iiill. 

Gresham’s Law. - This is a term fri>queiitly nad witJi in 
wiirks on finance. It refers to a law demonsf rated to Queen Eliza- 
beth hy Sir Thomas Gresham, to tlie eflect that if twm sorts of coins 
be legal tender in a country, of the same value in denomination but 
(liiTering intrinsically (e.g., sovereigns of full weiglit and so^f‘^'eign.s 
of liejit ''veight), only tliose having tlie 1 o we, r value 'will be in gtuH'ral 
circulation, tlu' others being either Imarded or exjiorted ; in other 
words, “had money dri\(‘s out good.’’ 

Foreign Bills of Exchange.- -Tlie question of Hills of 
Exchange was dealt with somewhat fully in our volume on tlie home 
trade.# As the remarks there made are generally applicable to 
foreign bills negotiated in this country, tlie only further information 
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now ne(;essary is in relation to the uaance at which foreign bills are 
drawn, that is, tlie period for which it is customary to draw bills at 
or on the places named. These are as follows : — 


USANCE OF FOREKJN BILLS. 


Altona 

1 mouth’s date. 

Barcelona 

60 da3's’date. 

Augsburg 

... 15 days’ sight. 

Bilbao 

2 months’ date. 

Jierlin 

... 14 „ 

Cadiz 

60 days’ date. 

Bremen 

1 moTith's date. 

Madrid 

2 months’ sight. 

Dantzic 

... 14 days’ sight. 

Lisbon 

MO days’ date. 

Dresden 

... 14 „ 

Oporto 

MO days’ date. 

Frankfort 

... 14 .. „ 

Genoa 

M mont h’s date. 

Hamburg 

1 month’s date. 

Leghorn 

M 

Leipsig 

... 14 days’ sight. 

Milan 

M ,, 

Amsterdam 

1 montli’s date. 

Naples 

M M 

Rotterdam 

1 „ 

Palermo 

•M „ 

Antwerp 

1 ,, 

V'eniee 

M „ 

Bordeaux 

... MO days’ date. 

'’I’rieste 

14 days’ sight. 

Paris 

... .‘^0 „ 

Viimna 


ffeneva 

... MO ,, 

N ew Y ork 

00 ,, 

Gibraltar 

2 montli’s .sight. 

Sydney 

MO, 00 & 90 d/s. 

Malta 

... MO days’ date. 

Rio do Janeiro ... 

MO days’ sight. 


Legal Delay, Days of Grace, and Due date of Bills. 

The following information in rcfei-ence to Hills of Exclnuige 
(collated by Sir Samuel Montagu, Hart., M.P.) will no dou})t be 
useful : — 

Lk(;al Dkuay. 

Lcigal delay allowed for the return of Dishonoured Mills after noting or 
pi'olest-- 

United Kingdom one day. 

Germany an<j Holland iwo or three days. 

France fourteen days. 

Russia one year. 

Days of Gkaok. 

V'uiled Kingdom : Government Bills and l>ank Rost Bills none; other 
Bills three, unless the word “ fixed ” is added. 

United States: V'arious. In some States, three; in others, none, Jn 
New York State the three days of grace are aljolislied from 
Jamiary Lst, ]Sf);>. 

France : None; hut protest must bo taken out after midday on the first 
working day following tiie due date 

Spain : Same a.s France. 
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Oermany : Same a3 France, cxcej)tiTig tiiat i>rotost must be taken out 
not later tiiari the second working day after maturity. 

Belgium : Same as France, excepting that the jjrotest day is the second 
working <lay after luaturity. Should the aceei)tor of a Bill fail 
before its maturity, tlje Bill may be protest cjI and action taken 
on it, aa if it had been diahouourc<I at due date. 

Holland : Tw'o days of grace. 

Russia (generally) : If Bills are a.cct:\>ted ten days of grace are exacted. 
The leading Bankers do not av^ail them.selves of this d(day. 
Unaccepted Bills carry no grace. In \\^arsavv, however, only 
one day of grace is allovvc*!. 

Due Date of Bii/Ls. 

England: Bills due on Sunday, Christmas Day, and Good Friday are 
{)ayahle on the ftrevious working day; on Bank Holidajs, the 
subsequent working day. 

France . Bills duo on Sundays ami Holidays are j)ayal)lo on ijreviousi 
day. 

Oermany and Holland : Bills due on Sntidays or Holidays are ])ayahle 
the following day. 

Portugal : Same as France, excepting that, calcidaling the maturity of 
Bills, a immth is fixed at thirty days, consequently a Bill drawn 
at three months would he identical with a Bill drawn at uiuoty 
days. 
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THE EXPORTATION OF GOOPS 

Procuring Orders.— In the home tra<Ie, orilers from towns 
other tlian tliose where the goods are manufactured are obtaiued by 
moans of commercial travellers and agents who work certain districts. 
In the export trade ordtu's arci obtained in the same way^ except 
that, instead of heing confined to districts, the travellers liave to 
work whole coiintri(‘s, whilst in distant coiniiries, such as India, 
(diina, <tc., the agents iii many cases give place to bramli firms. 
Another point of diiference heiween the home trade and tlie export 
trade is that the latter is to a very miicli larger exfiuit than the 
former doiu'. liy telegrajih. 

The orders rec('ived (excejit in the i'ase of orders for standard 
or wcllknown article's) are- generally ha.sed on jcailei'ns or samples 
shown by the traveller or sent direct hy a ijiin to tkeir agents or 
bi'anch(^s. Kaeh pattern or .sample ii.'-ually has a distinct mark 
assigned to it, and it is refern'd to hy tJiis ma,rk. lii the ease of 
patterns sent to ('ountries to or from wliich the cost of tc'legrapliing 
is very lu'avy (such as India, C'liina, Australia, il’c.), a immlxT is 
assigned to eaeij ])atiern, and wIh'u goods are ordered by t''legraf)]i, 
as i.s frequently the ca.s(', tiic.se numbers are its(‘d to iudicale tlje good.s 
requin'd. 

fsornetimos orders arc scut din'et by a foreign firm, and very 
frequently fort'igii buyers (from the Continent, (.Simula, the Cnited 
States, and South America, chieilly) visit this country and select 
the goods tiiey ivqiiin‘. ; but in tb('. majority of ea\('S sales are elTccted 
as described above, by means of travelk'i’s, agu'iits, or brunch firms. 

Commercial Travellers. — In sevei-aS countries in Ibnope, 
and at times in Itritish Colonies (New Zealand for instanc(‘), 
before a travel lei' or other reprc.seritative of a Britisli firm can take 
orders he must be in possession of a liceiise. In the ease of Switzer- 
land, a rej)i'esenlativc of a Ihitisli firm proposing to take orders in 
that country should first o!>tain a “carte de legitimation from a 
British Chamber of C()mmerce, on production of whicb the police 
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authorities of the first cautoii visited will furnish an oilicinl license. 
In some other countries, Kouniania and Servia, for instance, tliis 
“carte de leijjitimution ' serves as a license'. In other countries, 
however, such ^s llussia, ])eninark, Norway, anrl some Soutli 
Anuincan countries, a license must he obtained from the police 
authorities or Customs ollicials a.t the first town visited, and 
heavy fees liave to be paid. Tn Denmark, a traveller is not allowed 
to cai'ry sani})les outside the j)rincipal towns ; if lie does, and is 
found out, lie is hr<»a^ht before a poli(‘e court atid heuA’ily fined. In 
the Idntod Kiii'^dom there ar(‘ no restrictions of this kind, and a 
fonuiijn commercial traveller is at lilKU'ty to \ isit all })arts of the 
Ain^doiu, either with or without samjth's, and take, any mimlM'r of 
orders, without a licen.se or payment of any fee wlialever. 

It is almost unn<‘c(‘ssaiT to mention that a commercial tj'av{jller 
should have an cfieciive knowledp'- of the {an<:^ua^e s]M\ken in the 
country he is about to \isit. 


Passports.— Travclhu’s pi-occedino to certain countries (e.g., 
Dussia, 'Jdirlv'cy, or Jommenia) shoul<l ])rovid(^ themselves with pass- 
ports, which must he risex (at. I fie rc'spcctivci Consulates) Ixdore 
qiiitliiig J']n!,!;la,nd. in most oIIku* couiitrii.'s passports are not 
a]>solut<‘ly lu.s’essarv, hut it is di'sii'ahh^ that a ti-avcllcr should he in 
possession of one, as it is fi'Cipiently found to be of service. The 
followitii; arc the Ih'.ijculat ions issms] by tlio Dritish For<‘i_i,oi Otlice 
on tlie sul>jcct ; — 

1 1 FJ ; ( L A r ( ( >xs 1 ; i-ts rid riN ( ; iw ss i h > in s. 

1. j idiis f.ir !•'< nflicc I'ii-'atinrts Jiius,. ),<! nurir in 
(in tilt' innii Mitijdincd), and in a. iiAfi- ;i(ldr('ssi'd Ui “Thi; 1 ‘.\s>f’oii'r 

hKI’AliT.MKNT, FolIHinN IjO.MiDX. S.W." 

L'. Tilt; (diati'fc' for:! u li.-ilt'vcr- inmilKir tif jicr'tuns tnav Im 

nnnu'd in it, is ‘Js. I'ns'tjir.rls art' issued at lln; l''oi't'ii.':u OiHee. Iielwteii tlu-. 
t)(iin-s of li and 1 ON TIIK DAY l-'oiJ.oWI M, lli;il.tJii utileli tin .i.| »i difli iK'n fur 
tfie jt.-O'Sjioi'l Ii.'is lift'H reet'ived, e\ee]if (III Sundays and I’nlii).' HoIifiaA s, wIk n 
tlie r':iss|i()rl (Mtice is closed. If tJie a|i|iliea'il dot's not, T’t'side in Tondon, 
till' ]i;iss[iort may tie sent liy I'O'-t, and a. jiosla.l order for 'Js. .should in lhal 
ease aeeoiii j'a,ny tlu' :i.ji]ilieat]on. I’osTacc Stami's wn.i, not jn.; UiA’iavKli 
IN CAYMlaXT. 

Koreifxn (iflieo Fassjiorfs are irriiuled only (I) to iialnral liorn 
British snlijeets, vix... jiersons liorn within lli.s .Majest\’s ftominions, and 
to |i('rsons horn ahmad vvlio derive ttrilisli iia.! lon.-ilify from a f.ittior or 
jiaternal r'cnidfather born withiii iiis .Ma.je.sty's Itoiuinions. and who, under 
the nrovisioiis of the Aet|, 4 (leoryo It. ea.ji. 21, and Id tieoroe 111. ea]i. 21, 
are to be adjndecd and taken to be uatiiral-lionj liritish .sul'jeet.s ; (2) to (ho 
wives and widows of sneli persons; and (d) to persons naturalised in the 
Ihiiled Kingdom, in tlu' Britisli ('olontes. nr in India,. 
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A inarriod is deemed to be a subject of the State of which her 

husb.'i tid is fur the time boitit^ a subject. 

4. Passports arc f^ranted to such ])crsons as are known t(j the Secretary 
f)f Ht;ite, or recommended t(j him Ijy soim^ person who is known to iiirn ; (jr 
upon the production of a (Jerii/wal)’. of 1 inUiilily and llvcowna ndation (see 
sniijoined Form) signed by any Ijtinlinij Finn esPiblisiuHi in the United 

Kin;.';doin, or by any Alafi<n\ Ma<iinlralt\ Justice of (he I’eatr.^ Minister of 

JiefiH'ion, Fh fisicioii, Stnyon, Solicilor, or jFotnrn, resident in tlie touted 
Kinunlum. 'I’he a}»j)iic:nit’s (a;rti(i(;ato of ihrtti may also lie required, in 
adilition to the Certiticale of Identity an<l Recommeudalion. 

h. If tlio a.pj>Hcant for a jiassport bo a Naturalised British subjec-t, his 

<’crtilii';it.e of Natur:disati«)U must be forwarded to the Foreipu Uthee wot}) 

the < 'orti(ic!it(( of Identity and Reeouuuendation. Natiu’alised Jlritisl) 
subjects, if I'osideut in London or in tlie siiiairlis, must ajtply />/ rsonolly 
{or tiioir jiass[iorts at tlie Korfipi Ottlce ; if resident in tbti coinitrv, the 
passport will \>o stoit, and the ('('i-fitlcate of JNatnraJi.sation returned, to Die 
person wdio may liavo jj;i-anteil tlie Uert.itieato of IdenUiy and Recomiutaida- 
tion, in order ticirt he may i:anse the a])plicanl. to si;j^u tlie jiassj'oi’t in 
liis ]ircsenc(!. 

Natui’alised British subjects will bo desenlxsi as such in their j'a,.ssj)urts, 
which will be issued subject to the ucia^.ssary (lualitication.". 

1). I'ha'ci^fu 01hc(‘ Fassports are !)ot liinite<l in point of lifue. and are 
available for any number of journeys abroad. 'I'licy may l^o reiiewefl at the 
Foreijjjn Oftice on persmial application, or, if the applicant does not, reside i)) 
iauidon, on the receijU. of a letter signed by him, retinaiin^jp the ]»assport 
previmislv issued to liiin, :ind i)icl(Min;j[ a postal order for 2s. 

7. A [las^port c.anuot ]»c issued by l,l)e Foreign (.tiliee, (u* by an a.jjfeiit 
at an outp<trt, on i)ei):ilf (d a pej-son already abrotnl ; such jjei'son .shmild 
apply for one to the nearc'st Briii.sh Mission or ('■oiistihito. A }>as,sport 
cjiiimd- be issued abi’o.'ul to a (loluj)ial Naittinilised British subject, oxec]d 
for a, direct journey to tin* United Kinc^dom or to the Lolony in vhicb lie 
h;is been natiira'isefl, 

8. TliK URAHKK or KVMIIV I’ASSI'OUT OUANTHI) I,Y the FoiJEUiN ttl-’KlOK 
Ml'ST sn.'N HI,S J'AK, SPORT AS SiM),\ AS HE Itl-A’EiVES JT ; WITIlOi:’!’ SUtTf 
KKtNATTiltE EITHKR THE nsa WAV UK UKEPSED, OH 'I'HK VALIUITV OK THE 
PASSl’OUT ql KSTIOXKI) AlUiOAH. 

b. Travellers who intend to visit tin; Ru.ssian Lnqare, the dhirkish 
Dominions, the Kiuodo)n of Rouma.nia, I’er.sia, or llayti, in the eoiu'.st! of 
their Iravi'ls, must not leave tlie United Kingdom without ha.vin^r had their 
passports rises either a.t the Russian L'oiisuhite-Uem'i'aJ, 17, Rreat Win- 
chester Street,, Fh(t ; tlie ('onsiihita^doneral of the Sublime l'ort,(i, 2!t, 
Mnicinc' Fane, Fl.t-*. ; the Itoinnaiiian ( lonsnlatedeiu.'rab (iS, BasiuKdiall 
Stre(‘l, F.(b : the Persian Uousulate-Reneral, Itm, Fenehurch Strisot, B.U. ; 
or the IBiytia!) (’onsulate, 32, Fenehureh Street, E.tb, resf)eetively, or at 
one of the other ( tonsidates of llussia, Turkey, Roumania, I'orsia, or llayti 
in t.iic Untied l\inf.’;d<»m. Tra.vellers about to ja-oceetl t,oa,ny other country 
in'tal not obt'iin the r/.w of the idplornadie or t-oiisiilar Appuits of such 
('niintry, e.veejit as :i,n additional pi'ceautioJi, which is recommended in tJie 
ease of [)iissports of old date. 

It). Althout>-h British subjeets ;)rc now permitted to ('liter most Foreip'n 
t)outitri(!S vvitiiuut. passpoti:S, and tlit; rules resjtcetinfi: passjnirts h;ive*ocen 
t^encu’Jilly rcliixcd, never! !}clcs.s British subjeets travollitii^ abroad tire rt'com- 
mended to furnisii tbeniselvcs W'ith passports, for even in tiiose countries 
where tliev are no lou^'cr ublig-atory, they are fotind to be usrful as 
tdfordinj.!; ti ready means of identihcalion, e.r/., in claiminfj;' letters tit a 
jmstt' rvsliinte. Jlritisli snbjiiets ittte.iidinp'' to rnide in Uermany or in 
Switzerland should jirovide tliem.seh'cs with ))ass[)ort.s. 

Fiu'eUjn OJjice, Maij lath, l!k)0. 

N.fb - A statement of the rotjnirmnents ti.' Foroi^’u Oountries, with 
reffiird t(» passj)orts may be olitained upon sipplieution to “The Pti.sspurt 
Deifartmeut, F'ureign Ufheo, Londtm, S. W,” 




inquiries as to the Financial Standing of Foreign 
Firms.- TnqnirieH as to tlie finaiicial status of a, firni aluauul are 
usually made through a correspondent at or near the [ilaces wluae 
the tirms carry on business; failing such correspondent, then tlirongli 
one of the foreign irupiiry agencies. Some of tlie continental impiiry 
agencies are not very reliable, and care should be taken when inakim^ 
a choice. Schiinmelfeiig’s Institute, 137, Clieapside, London, E.C. 
has a good reputation for the continent generally, and the Lradsti'ei-t 
Company, 137, Cheapside, London, E.C., for South Africa, (hiiiada, 
the United States, and Australia. The Chamber of Commerce at 
Jassy (Koumania) undertakes to have impiiries made concernin'' 
Koumaniari tirms, also to collect debts, etc., for a small foe. 



CHAPTER V 


THE EXPORTATION OF GOODS-confnii/ei 


The operations iiicidenta.1 to the exportation of goods rnaj be 
:)riefly sunmiarisiMl thus : — (1) receipt of tlie order or iiuJent ; 
^2) execution of the order ; (3) packing the goods ; (1) forw^ird- 
ng the packages for sliijnrauit ; (h) eiVecting marine insurance ; 
|6) shipping tlie goods, and pivparing the necessary Customs and 
ihip})ing documents ; (7) invoicing : (8) securing exchange (when 
accessary) and drawing I*>i!ls of ICxeliange against shi})ments ; and 
(9) shipping goods “on consignment.’' We propose to deal with 
Jiese o[)erations in the above named onler. 

1. ORDERS OR INDENTS. 

The orders or indents received from abroad necessarily contain 
nany more |)arUculars than the orders us(',d in the Home dVade, 
An export oi'd('r usually consists of (1) detailed particulars of tlie 
p)ods ordei'(}d ; (2) very freijuently, but not always, the price; 
(3) the mode of jiacking ; (1) the time of shipment, or the time of 
irrival at the port/ of destination ; and (5) tlu; means of reimburse- 
nent. Tiiesi* onhu’s are fivijuently received by (tabli'gram and 
;on tinned l)y mail. 

{.)rd(M‘s received by a meia-hant or manufacturin' in an inland 
[,c»wn ai'c usually confined to the staple jiroductions of that partniuhir 
cown : for example, in Manelu'stcr tlie orders are chioily for cotton 
y'arns and cotton goods ; in Dradford for yai'iis and pieces of worsted, 
inohair, alftaca, and silk ; ip Sliellield, for cutk'ry, steel goods, ami 
,dectro-plated wa r(‘s ; in lUrminghani, for lamps, jewellery, and 
[lardware ; in Luton, for straw liats ; in Lardift, foi' coal ; and so 
>11 ; but in London, the ordm-.s I'Ceeived (Himprise goods of the most 
varied description, ranging fi'om a string of lieads to a locomotive 
engine. Indeed it is not an uncommon tiling for a London tirm of 
commission merchants in th(^ Lastern trade to I'cceive by one mail, 
indents for soap, biscuits, perfumery, dress goods, lamps, whisky, 
hraiidy, port wine, hardware, cement, jewellery, sardines, and in- 
numerable other articles. 
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Eacli iiir](;rit is usually written on a separate piece of paper (and 
continued on a secemd and thir<l sheet if necessary), and is numbered 
cunsecutively. AVhon there are several indents by the same mail, 
a suiuiiiary of the imkuits by that mail is given on a separate sheet. 

In the Eastern trade these indmits are generally sent by a 
branch house or a European agent abroad, say at Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, llangoon, Singapore, Shangbai, llong-Kong, Yokohama, 
&c., but ow.'asionally they arc s(mt dir(‘ct by the native dealer. 
From Australia, the (3ipe, Canada., and some other countries, the 
ord(U‘s are geiiei'ally received direct from the buyer. From the 
Coiitimuit they sometimes come direct Init gemuailly through an 
agent. 

The following are a few s])ecim(!tis of orders received from 
abroad ; in most cases they aj’e written on blank sheets of pa})er 


1. Indent from India (from a, Knrofimii firm). 

JiouiiAY, Jail/ ‘Mil, 1808. 

To Miissrs. \Vm. 'I’iichston &. Co., 

Lonum/n. 

4 Cuse.s, 8 |)iec('>.‘^ cacli-IVi pico.os r)4 iu. Worrited Tweeds, j-anl.s. 

Quality and fmisli as ])atteni No. *J70. 

itUlenis a.s A to IT. Otic piece of each pattern per case. 

Selvagt! saine as sliown on pattern R. 

Each fiiece to be rolled on a board, say 8 x 27 in., and wrapped in Mdute 
elotli. 

Ao ticket re.ijuired. 

Price — Market price in England, plus shipping and other ebarges. 

Draft at 00 d/s, D/A. 

Shipnicut not later than 15th October next. 

Patterns as usual. 


MOXSON, BARLOW & CO. 
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S. Indent from India ( from a native fmi ). 

Calcutta, 5th Xovemher, 1898. 

Indent No. 1500. 

To Messrs. Harvey, Mitchell & Co., 

MaN< ' ll ESTER. 

Dear Sirs, 

Please buy for us in Eurojje and ship on our account and risk, the 
following goods at undcrnotcd limits, and draw on us for amount of invoice of 
same, usual shipping and other charges and 2^ per cent, commission, by a Bill 
of Exchange at (if) days’ sight, which wo hcreliy bind ourselves to accept 
immediately on presentation and to pay at maturity, or if not then to suffer all 
losses and expenses arising from failure to do so, ami from a sale of said goods 
to be effected by you on our account and risk. 

2,000 }»airfi, 44 in., 17 x 15, Grey Dhooties, 2/10 yards, 60/70. 

Price — J/'l, 15/ IB. 

Shipment from Liverfiool on or before 3bst January next. 

8 tarn [i— T wo di (\Td ed S wan. 

Yours faithfully, 

BUNDER, ABB.AS CO. 


S. Summary of In (leu Is from Simjaport (through a European House). 

No. for H. Pillay jV Co, 

10 Castis assorted dams, ] Ih. tins. 

5 ,, Petits Pois. 

10 ,, P. C. Sardine.^ in Oil, (piarter tins. 

.All above from th-osse k BlackwcU, 

AY). for Sin Layc. 

50 Kegs Wire Nails, I cwt. each. 

50 Barrels Portland Cement,. 

Xo. .2^77 for own a/c, 

100 f ’asc.s R.J.C. Whisky, onr u.snal label. 

50 ,, Salmon (good brand). o 

50 ,, Sardines (quarter tins), good quality. 



011DER8 OR IN Oil NTS 



gPIIP/wm London per /*. <t 0. or Orient Steamer on or about S!2nd Mai/^ 

MAlUv AND NUMIil'^Pi hg\278, over Sy<Itiey. MeasurenK'iits 
of cases to be marked on cases and stated on Invoices. Pack 
in zinc- lined cases. 

FIlEiClIT to be paid in and charged to us. 

SI IIP throin’^h John Penley <fr Sons, Loinlan. 

IN VOICEvS AND PILLS OF LAD1N<J~- Originals by first Overland 
IVIail and Duplicates by tlic bdlowing mail. Also Invoice dirt'ct 
on goods leaving the Factoiy. 

All discounts and ALLOW ANl-ES to be shown on invoices 
to save Duty. Particulars of all charg<‘s to acconi))any invoice. 

INSURANCE INSTRUCTIONS. Advise Messrs. I lojiwood tHio., 
21), Cordon Street, London, E.C., as Agents for the Australi<an 
Insurance; Company, of shipnumt', (h'claring invoice value of 
goods and charges, with 15 per cent, addisl, 

SAMPLES. Three set^s of patterns 8x5 and one s(‘t 12x5, flat 
hetween cardboard, per })ost not later than A}U’il 21st. Pul 
number oti hack of each jiatUum and enclost; list of pricos in tlu; 
pack(;t. 

CUT I yard of each pattern, and enclose in case with goods. 

NOTE. — Quality^ Colours^ and Weft must be exact to sample 
ordered, otli(;rwise omit. 

GOODS ^ V'^oes hhiii. CoathujS, 6oiCH yards or ?/J per yard. 

ASSORTM ENT ^ c^ch, patterns SUSh, $9S7, S'JtH, 5 , and rr.r.l'j. 

TERMS on delivery, less 5!i per vent, disromt. 
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Xo. 7ir>. 


Onle.r from (he CondnenL 


Onler from fiEirrmi & Sojin, 

Kuchakkst. 

To Mossrs. Ohakt.ks Stkemt & Co., 

J»l;AI)l'OKL). 

5 oii/T in. C!i>atiFigs (w. 3/G per yard. 

1 j)icf(; oaeli pattern, ‘ilfJ'i, 'Jd'Jo, ‘2-RU, and 212S. 
d’erms ; -- Casii on delivery, less I>er cent. {ILseount. 

Sh Ijijnufj 1 nftt7'i(di()ns. 

1. Invoices in dnplic'nte. 

2. Two sets of 7 X 10 in. jail terns of each design, marked with numher 

of [)ie(‘,e. 

S. W'idth in metres and eimtimelres (list included), and net WFUght in 
kilograninu‘s, of iwh piee«‘, to be noted on invoice. 

4. IMarine insurance to he eihuited hy you. 

j. 'i'o bo shipped through Me.ssrs. 'I'hos. Wilson & Sons, Hull, ria 
Stettin. 


2. KXRCl’TION CF THE ORhliR. 

Wlien iinlcnts or onh'fs are received, the first, thing to be done 
is to iisec'rtaiii wdietlier they eaii ho executed at the limits (i.e., the 
prices ami terms) given. In soiiu*. eases, sncli as indents for well- 
kiiotvn brands of biscuits, jams, piekles, tinned meats, soup, X’c., no 
limits are given, it being understoor! that the mako'rs’ pihacs f(»r tlie 
day are to he jiaid. I n siieli easirs orders are sent oil* at om^e to, say, 
Hun(l(‘V vl: Palmers, Crosse tl'. Blackwell, and so on. Wlten limits 
are gPam, it has to be asemTained whether they are pi-aetieabl('. 
This necessitates the firm’s buyer visiting dif}er(.ait nianufaetiirers 
or agents, siming the goods or .sam})les of them, and bargaining about 
the ])riee. This being satisfactorily arrangisl, a w'ritton order is 
sent to each firm conlirming the })urc'hase made verbally. In tliese 
ordm‘s instructions are givmi as to tlie assortment of tlie goods, 
tickets (if any), packing, marks and numbm's to be put on tlie 
packages, and gene.i'ally the iiort or dock to which the goods are to 
be sent, and the name of the vessel and her destination, ihm 
example, indent No. 3 given above \voulf| be iransmiih'd to the 
makers of the goods by orders somcwliat similar to the following; — 
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Order No. 324. 


LoNi>Oi\', 30/ A. Scpfevih^r, I SOS. 

To Mossra. Crosse k Blackwell, 

Lo?^i>on. 


Dear Sirs, 

I'loaso supply the undermentioned goods and charge to 
VoLirB trulj% 

MELVII.LE BOOTH & CO. 


10 Cases As.sorted Jams I Ih. tins (0 dozen) 0- 3/3 j)er do/.eu. 

o ,, Rotits Rois O' 00/- 

10 ,, R. k C. Sardines in oil, (juarter tins (a: 04/- 

Mark '■ l> ■' 1/25 

Simjaporr 

To be shipped p<T steamer “Malay" fer Singapore, South West India 
Rook, sailing 7th 0('tob».T. 


Ordrv No. 329. 


Lonoon, 5/// Ortoher, 1898. 


To Messrs. UriuNn & Fils, 

Antwerp. 


Dear Sir.s, 

RIea.se sup})ly the imdernientione<l goods and charge to 
Yours (ruly, 


MELVII.LE BOOTH cA CO. 


5(1 Kegs Wire XaiB, 1 12 Ihs. each, (a), 12/0. 

Terra .s 5%, 30 days, F.O.B., Antwerp. 

, n 

" u29 

Mark 1/50 

Simjapore 

•Ship from Antwerj), per steamer for Singapore, not later than 21 at inst. 
B/B to “ order.” 
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Order Xo. 325. 


Lo.ndon, Isi October, 189S. 

To Messrs. Bhown, Pinkerton k Co., 

London. 


Dear Sirs, 

Please supply tlie undermentioned goods and charge to 
Votirs truly, 

MELVILLE BOOTH & CO. 


50 Barrels Portland Cement, 400 lbs, 5/G. 
Terms 2^%, I month. 


Mark / 1/50 

Deliver to South West India Dock, for 8hij)ment per steamer 
‘‘Bookman” for Singapore, sailing ]4th in.st. 


AVlieii the order is received By a inercliaiit at llie jOace wdiere 
tlie goods are manufactured (for example, Loudon, Manchester, 
Bradford, I'A^eds, or Jliriningliam), tlie goods are l)Ougl)t direct- from 
the manufnctiirer, generally By moan.s of a yiersonal interview , 
but when the order is received by a London firm for goods 
inanufa.ctur(’d elsewhere, copiivs of the orders are siuit to the 
manufacturers by po.st, witli forwarding instimctiims, kc., as 
mentioned above. In the case of piece (jockU^ hovve\'(‘r, the goods 
are frcipiently bought through another incndant at tlie place (vf 
manufacture ; for instance, an order for cotton goods received by a 
London nuM'chant might he forwarded to a im'rchant in Manclj(‘ster. 
an order for woollen or woi'sHkI goods might he sent on to a 
merchant in Dradford. The rea.son for this is, that the lauidon 
mercliant, being at some distance from tlie place of ju’oduction, 
cannot exercise the same supervision over the goods as a per.son on 
the spot. The latter therefore assumes all re-sponsihility as regards 
the proper execution of the order, for it must be remembered that 
when once goods are shipped, the exporter (in the absence of 
special circum.stances) loses liis riglit to claim on the manufaisturer 
should any imperfections be found in the goods. In case of such 
imperfections the local inei-chant is re.sjioitsible to tlie Lcftidon 
merchant, who in turn is liable to liis foreign cu.stomer. The 
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orders, whetJier sent direct to the manufacturer or to another 
nierchant, are of course exact copies of those received, except that 
in some cases the price has to be modified in order tliat eacli 
frierchant may secure his commission. — Here is a copy of an actual 
order given to a provincial merchant by a firm of commission agents 
in London, for the goods specified in Trident No. 1 above : — 

1’- T'J? London, August bth, 1898. 

Lo Messrs. IFallinijs it Co., 

Rkadford. 

OTIDER from WM. TilUllSTON it CO. 


4 Cdscs Il'orsfed Tivn^h^ yanl't, each case containing 

S ])i€.rf.s ~ pieces. 

Quality and Finisli — same us paitcni t76’. 

Assortment- as A to II. One piece oj each pattern per case. 
S(.‘lviig(!— -sf/mc as shown on joattern B. 

Pareelling— ea.(d< piece to be rolled on a hoards say Sin. x 27 in., and 
wrapped in while cloth. 

Tirkct none rerinired. 

Hamplofi —as 'n.'ntal. 

I’rieo — net j'.o.b. Birkenhead. 

Terms ow receipt oJ Bj L. 

Shipment -'per steamer iJrronshireS' sailing from Birkenhead, Oct. Srd. 

Marks and Knmhers 1S71J40. 

Bomba 1 / 

WM. TIIURS'rON iV CO. 


This order would be acknowledgixl by filling up a printed form 
as follows : — 


Drad/ord, 6th Ainjnst, 1S9S. 


Messrs. Wm. Thurston it Co., 
London. 


De.ar Sirs, 

We arc in receipt of 3 mur Contract, No. ^ , dated , 

and liercby confirm tiie same. 

Yours faithfully, 

IIALLINGS ct CO. 
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3. I\4CKING THE GOODS. 

In an iiilaru] town the packing is usually looked after by tlie 
exporter himself. In London and otlier large seaports, however, \n 
cases where orders have been sent direct to the inamifacturer in 
another town, the packing is usually attended to by the manu- 
facturer, who also forwards the goods to the port of shi])meni when 
so instru(d('d V)y the buyers. 

In eitiier ciase the packing must be carried out in strict accor- 
dance with instructions received. If no instructions Jiave been s(uit, 
tlie mode of packing should conform to the re,<-ognised custom for 
the same class of goods for the same market, and care shoiiid he 
talnni to so pack the goods as to minimise the I’isk of damago. 

When goods are paekod in rases, the eas(‘s should he of wo(fd, 
lined with zinc or oilcloth, or waterproof pajuT (patent packing), as 
directed, and secured witli iron hands (not strips of wood) naih-d on 
to the outside. When paeked in fva/cs, the covering ijsuallv consists 
(tf paper next to the goods, then a sheet of ecjtton l)agging oi- cauN'.'is, 
tiu'ii a, layer (»f tarpanlin or oilcloth, and douhio canvas ()ur^id(' of 
ail. Sometimes lags or boards used to causi; tlu' bales to I'ciain 
their oi'iginal shape. The hales should he well compressed and 
secured by iron lioojis or ropes as may he (h-isiia'd. As bir as 
yu'acticable a pax'kago should eorilain only oTie class of goofls, other 
wise there may be trouble in j)assing the goods through ilu‘ fonugn 
Custom House. 

In many eases fn'ight is paid on the moasurenj('nt. of the 
fjackagos, tluu’ebua! in packing the goods no space should be lost 
c<fnsisteiit with the goods arriving in good t'onditbm. The (‘xact 
size of the case required is ascertained by placing tbe goods in tbe 
position in which it is intended they shall bo packed and ihon 
measuring tliem. 

i\Iaiiy America, 11 exporters include the cost of packing in the 
price of tlie goods. In some eases this practice might ho followed 
wJtJ) ad\antage by Britisli ship[)ers. It is an irritating (;harg(^ when 
shown 8 e}>arately, and might easily be done away with. 

Hardware, tools, locks, hosiery, and ^mall articles geiierally, 
should be put up in handy boxes properly labelled, instead of in 
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brown pa|»er parcels, and made as aOraetlve as possible. Tbev 
should also be labelled on the top and at tlie (uids, 

Catalof.oiej^ pamphlets, and advertisinjj^ niatter <j;enerally may 
be insert(Ml in tlui eases to hll up .small spaces, but this sliould not 
be done without tlie cous(Uit of the buytT, as he does not usually 
wish his customers to know wliore he )jas purcliased tlu* <,mods. 

In ovd(‘r to facilitate haiulliinr, a j)ackage should not !)e too 
bulky, and in tlu* absence of s}>eeial instructions it is d(*sirable to 
limit tiie w'eiglit to, say, 10 cwt. For certain countries (parts of 
South America, fur inst-ance, and mountainous countims ycmu'ally) 
the weight should not exceed say 1 10 ii)S., ‘JI’JO il>s. being the maximum 
weight carried hy mules — 110 Ihs. on ejicli side. Tlu^ following 
remai'ks hy the Uritish Consul at Gogota (tjolombia) on this head 
are to the point : 

(toods t(; iLr"iv(5 at any intei'iur t'olonihian town must lie paclu'd 
for undo transjiort whenevtT tin’s is jio.ssiiilc, but llu, rtMjuircnicnls for 
this jiarticiilar form of transj>ort vary aocoi'diog to tlio (juality of the 
road over M'bicli the- nu-i'chatidise lias to travel; on some roads, tliat is 
to say, a mule can carry a load tliut lie eoidd not on anotla-r ; some- 
times it is a question of widght, sometimes of lengtii of the road, and 
whether the road is muddy, marshy, ro'-ky, preeipitous, or tortuous, 
with nieky detihs, i\n‘. ; an<l sonietiim.-s tlu' load ean only bo traio- 
ported by bniiocks where mules cannot, travel. 

Another queslieo to be eonsidered in jiaeking is tlie <i(jualiiy of 
loads. A larg(‘ eonsignnient- of merelKuitlise paeked in .in inlinite 
variety of shape, wihgiit, and size may be ke])t waiting untd (‘aeh 
pack.igi' ean be paired ; if ibis eannot be <lone with one of tlie same 
eAinsignment , the carriers will ]»air it with one of another eonsignmi'nt , 
for w hiei) they will jiatiently wait inontbs if necessary, to t he lo.s.^i and 
annoyanee of the consignee, who perhajis will ultiniatidy have to jiav 
exorbitaiit s[ieeial rate.s to obtain his goods, which careful packing 
might have aveided. 

Again tlie (piestion of goods arriving in the dry or rain} seasoti, 
flomi" roads becoming almost. impass:d)ie in the latter jieriod, makes 
a lijirerenei' as to the method of }>a, eking, and eon.sequetit. economy in 
transport. 

Sliipnu'iits that ;ye too heavy for nude transport are conveyed hv 
bnlloek carts in the few part.s where a suitable road exists, or aro' 
carried on men's shoulders at enormous ej]>ense. 
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3. PACKING THE GOODS. 

In an inland t/own the packing is usnally looked after by tlie 
exporter himself. In Loiulon and other large seapoiTs, however, in 
cases where orders have been sent direct to the manufacturer in 
anot]}cr town, the packing is usually attended to by tlie iiiaine 
facturer, who also foinvards the goods to the poi't of sliipment wlien 
so instructed by the buyers. 

In eitlier case the packing must be carried out in strict aecHu- 
dance with instrindlons received. If no instructions liave b(‘(‘n sent, 
the mode of packing should conform to the I'ccognised (mstom for 
the same class of goods for the same market, and care should ])e 
taken to so pack Uie goods as to minimis(‘ tlie risk of damage. 

Wlien goods are packinl in cu.sy.s, tbe eases should hoof vo<i(!, 
lined with zinc or oilcloth, or waterproof p/ip(T (patent padbng), as 
direded, and secured with iron hands (not strips of wood) nailed on 
to the outside. When packed in Ixdr,^, the cova'ring usually cniisj.sts 
of paper next to the goods, then a slieet of cot ion bagging or cain'as, 
tlum a layer of tarpaulin or oilcloth, and (huibh* canvas oiit>ld<‘ of 
all. fSojnetimcs lags or boards ar(' used to cause, I he ba,le8 to retain 
their oiaginal shajxn The bales should Ih‘. well compiX'SstMi and 
se(;ur(.M{ l)y iiam lioops or ropes as may he desinsl. As far as 
])ractieable a piiekage should contain only one class of goods, other- 
wise there may be trouble in passing the goods through the foreign 
Custom lIous(a 

In many cases freight is paid on the laeasuroiiKmt of tlie 
packages, therefore in paeking tlie goods no spaee slmuld be lost 
eonsisteiit with tlic goods arriving in good eondition. The ('xaet 
si/e of the cas(> required is ascertained by jilacing tlie goods iji the 
position in whicli it is intended they shall be |)aeked and then 
measuring them. 

Many Ameriiain exportmes include the cost of jiacking in tlie 
price of the goods. In some cases this practice might be followed 
with advantage by British shippers, ft is an ii-i‘ilating eliarge when 
shown sejiarately, and might easily lx‘ done away with. 

Hardware, tools, locks, hosiery, and ftmall articles geiicrally, 
should be put up in handy boxes properly laljelled, instead of in 
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brf)wn paper parcels, and made as attractive as possible. They 
should also be labelled on tlie top and at the ends. 

Catalogues, pamphlets, and advertising matter generally may 
be inserted in tlie ea.sos to till up small spaces, but this should mjt 
be done without tfic e.onsent of the buyer, as he does not usually 
wish his cushuiKU's to know where he has })urchased the goods. 

In ordc'r to facilitate Jiandling, a pa('kag(‘ should not he too 
bulky, and in the absence of s[)ccia] instnudioiis it is <jesirahIo to 
limit the weight t.o, say, 10 cwt. J*\>r ctM'tain countries (part.s of 
South America, for instance, and mountainous cou]>tri(‘s generally) 
the weigiit should not exceed say 1 lOlhs., 2l!() Ihs. Ixuiig the maximum 
weight carried by mules — 110 ]l)s. on eacli .side. The following 
remarks by the Jlriiish Consul at liogola (Colombia) on tliis head 
are 1o the }>oint 

tc ar'’ive at any infci'iur (.'oicjiihian town must be ]>;u ketl 
for mule transjfort wlmmna'r tliis is po.ssiblc, but the re(|njronicuts fdr 
tliis particular- fc>rm of transjtort vary accoidlug to tli<‘ (piality of ^b^} 
road ov(T wbich the Tticicliamlisc lias to tra\'t'l ; on .setme r-oads, that is 
tv> say, a mule can canw a load tiiat lie could iKtl^ on anotlua-; some- 
times it is a rjucstion of u eight, souK-fimes of hmgtli of lire road, and 
\\h(‘tlier ttui road is uimldy, mai’shy, ro.-ky, pi-erijrltou.s, or lorhious, 
with rocky dr-liles, &c. ; and sometimes the loa<l can only bo ti’aus. 
porterl Iry bullocks wln-n* mules (auiuot tra\’('!. 

Another <|uesti(tn to be coiisidenai in packing is the egunlity of 
load.s. A large cuusigumenl of merchandise packed in an inlinite 
variety of sbajre, weight, and .'-i/.o may be kept wailing until eaeli 
package can be paired; if this cannot be. done willi oiu) of llui same 
e.onsignmeiit, the carriers will pair it with one of anotiu-r c(msignim’iit, 
for whir'h they will paiiradly wait uionllis if necessary, to the loss ami 
iinnoyaiua; of the consignee, wlio jK‘rliai>s will ultiniately have to p.ay 
exorbitant .s])cei;d rales to obtain his goods, which careful packing 
might have avoided. 

Ag.iirj the (jne.stion of goods arriving in the dry or rainy season, 
some roads becuiiiitjg almost iin})assal)le in the latter period, makes 
a diilerence as to the metliod of })aekiii:g, and eon.seijuent economy in 
transport, 

Shipinenls that tye U )0 heavy for mule tran.sport arc conveyed ))v 
bulloc'k eart.s in the few part.s where a suitable road exist.s, or are- 
carried on men's slioulders at enorinou.s expen.'-e. 
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Marking.—rjacli Jjackago^ should bear a distinctive mark 
with a running number, and the port of destination should be 
added (below tlie mark usually) in bold letters. The measurements 
of each ])ackage should also be marked on the outside, and in some 
cases it is necessary to mark the gross weight, tare and net 
weight as well ; these weights are often required to be stated in 
kilogrammes. 

When goods of diilbrent kinds are going regularly to the same 
customer it is desiral)le to adopt a special mark for each class of 
goods, each package being numbered consecutively as despatched. 
This facilitates the storing of the goods on arrival. 

Various devices are made use of for the marks (measuring 15 
to 18 inches (vach way) on })ackages, the most common being letters 
or numerals (3 to 4 indies in height) within triangles, double 
triangles, diamonds, hearts, or circles, thus 



CAU't.TTA. VaLPAUALSO. RANGOON. SYDNEY. Ro.MfJAY. 


Tile letters usually rejiresent the initials of the perhons to whom the 
goods are shipped ; the figures generally give the order or indent 
number. 

Stencils (sheets of tin with the diagrams, letUu’s, etc., cut out) 
arc generally used for marking. 

Patterns or samples of the goods should generally lie sent 
to the customer, either by mail or with the goods (or both), and 
duplicates should he kept for reference. This is essential for 
shipments of yarns or piece goods, hut it is not usually required for 
standard makes of goods, and it is obviously unnecessary for certain 
other articles, such as well-known brands of jam, pickles, biscuits, 
<fec., though samples of such goods will be supplied by the makers 
when desired. When patterns or sample.s are sent they should hear 
the mark and number of tlie package or packages which they 
represent, and the invoice should state how* the samples have been 
sent 
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THE EXPORTATION OF GOODS--fo?i<muerf 

FORWARDING THE -GOODS FOR SHIPMENT 

When goods are forwarded by a firm carrying on business in an 
inland town the ]>r(icednre as regards sliippingis very simple. Tlie 
goods are usually sent to a shipping agent at the port where tlio 
vessel is loading, and this agent, fora small commission of so much 
per packagti, sees that tlie goods are put on board, attends to the 
Customs formalities, and takes out the Bill of Lading, In this case, 
all that the exporter has to do (after delivering the goods to the 
railway company, or carrier) is to fill up an Advice Note when 
forwarding the goods. This is sent to the shipping agent. It 
should contain full particulars of the goods, the name of the steamer 
or sin'p, the dock or port to wliich sent, tlie measurement or weiglit 
of the packages, and the value of the goods. Tliese particulars 
should be stated very exactly, as they are necessary in order to 
enable the shipping agfmt to make tlio requisite Customs entries. 
The following is an example of an Advice Note in general use: — 

Manciikstkr, Aiujust ISth, 1898. 

From Timothy Jonks & Co. 

Messrs. Dockside Bros, efc Co., 

LirHi'pool. 

Wo beg to advise having forwarded the undermentioned goods 

per to I)uck for shipment per 

; B/L to be made out 


Marks, 

Nos, 

rkg.s. 

Content's. 

Yds. 

Value. 

Measure- 

ineius. 

eights 







Uh 

Blh 

nth 

Cwls. 

qr«. 

RB 

J 

Calcutta 

WOl/S 

8 Bis. 

1 Cotton piece, 
goods 

I igrep) 

i 

8^,000 


S’4 

J'€ 

1 

?-5h 




K 
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A day or two afterwards a Freight Note similar to tho following 
will be received in return, and the shipment of tlm goods is com- 
pleted by the remittance of a clieque in payment of the freiglit and 
shipping charges : — 

Liverpool, August 21s^, 1898. 

Jout^ Co., 


^r. to Freight, dbc., per N.-V. Chancellor,^' 
For Calcutta. 



Fncloml pleaac find One set Bills of Lading for the above, which w€ 
trust you trill find in order. 

DOCKSIDE BROS. & CO., 

Ship Bhokers, 

LlVEIiPOOL. 

The following is another example of an Advice Note. It will 
be noted that in this case tlie freight and shipping charges are 
charged “forward” (i.e., to the foreign buyers of the goods), and 
that the shipjiing agents are requested to cover marine insurance;— 
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SuNuisE Mills, 

liuADFOUD, September, 1898. 

^_y^essrs. Thos. Wi/son, Sons, «(- Co., lAmiled, 

Hull, 

Dear Sirs, 

We liiive, to-day forvvanled tlie foilowini^ Goods 
Carriage to your at ; which please ship per first 

steamer as directed below, on account of . Co., sn/e, 

Bisho}isgate Street, London, E.C. 

Yours truly, 

w. imooK & CO. 

For Stettin. 

Please cover IMa.'ine Tnsiirance for . and charge to 

Shipjiing Exp(>.nses to be oliarged to.,.^^''''-F!^; 

Freiglit to . co. 



In this case all that would be received from the shipping agnmt 
would be a Debit Note for the cost of the insurance. The Pill of 
Lading and Freight Note would bo sent to the rA)ndon firm. 

STTIId’LVG GOODS ORDKRKI) HY A LONDON: HOUSE. 

AVe now turn to cases where goods are ordered by a London 
firm from manufacturens or mcrcliants in the provinees. In this 
case the London merchant, of course, has nothing to do with the 
forwarding of tlie goods from the inland town- that is done by the 
supplier of tlie goods iA accordance with the London merchant’s 
imtructions. But if the goods are sent to London to the order of 
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the London firm, then that firm has to take out the shipping 
documents for the goods, just as tlie shipping agent lias to do when 
goods are sent to him from an inland town, 

Tiio following are the tliree principal ways in which goods for 
f'xport are ordered by a London firm - 

H). Ill ni;niy cases tlic goods arc bought f.o.b. (free on board) at 
a certain port, for example Manchester goods are frequently 
bought “f.o.b. Liverpool'' — meaning that the supplier of tlie 
goods fi.e., the Maiidiesbu’ merchant or inamifactunT) under- 
takes to have them ’|>ut on board the vessel at Liverpool, his 
price including all charges up to and ineluding putting the goods 
on board. Li this case the merchant is rclievctl of the trouble of 
shij»]sng, i^c. The Bill of Lading is siail to iiitn wIumi ready. 

i'-). Very freipiently the goods are ordered to be sent to a certain 
dock, in whi(!h case tlie dock company usually perform the 
actual shi|)ping opi ‘.rat ions, mIicm advised of the name of the 
ve.ssel, an<l they afterwaials forwanl the Dock llec.eipt or Mate's 
Roccijit, as the ease may be, to the Ixuidou mereliant, if, as is 
usually the easi;, lu; has a running account with the dock 
company for dock charges, otherwise these charges must be jiaid 
liefore llie eompany will part with the receipt. 

In other eases the gocxls are forwarded to the London inorehant 
direct, or to some London ]>acker designated by him, and ho 
then has to attend to the shipping, kc., liimself. 


Shortly after the orders have been giveii out (or “ placed,’' as 
it is called) advices will begin to come, in from the difle.reiit firms 
stating tfiat the goods have been .simfc forward, these advices being 
accompanied or shortly afterwards followed by (a) the Makftrs’ 
Invoices, and (b) Dock or Mate’s Receipts or the Rills of Lading. 
Twm, and freipHuitly tiirc(^, press copies of the invoice arc attached 
to the original invoice sent in by the manufacturer or supplier of 
the goods. The use of these copi(;s will he explained shortly. 
After the invoice has been checked with the order, and the exten- 
sions, additions and other particulars ascertained to be correct, it is 
pasted into a Guard Rook or filed in some other way for reference. 
The particulars are also entered in certain books, with* wliicli. 
Uuwever, we have now notliing to do. 



Urtfibei! on board the steamship 


MATE’S RECEIPT 



4 ^ ‘'04' ' 0:4' "04*' ^ 4* '0 f ■ 00 '00 0000 ''f0 00 0*4 00 00 00 
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The Mate’s Receipt u,i ready roiV'iTcd to is a document si^-ned 
by one of tlic oMcers of the ship, by which lie a-cknowlcdi^os liaviiyi,^ 
received on board the "oods speedied. This is usually attached to a 
Shipping Note or Boat Note. The ship’s ollic('r (h'tachcs tlu; 
latter and I'etaiiis it; tiie rocc'ipt, when sii^oied, is nTiinu'd to the 
person who dt'livtu's the goods. On the preccaling })ag(; ai'o spi'ciniens 
of these docunieiits. Mates’ Ib'ceipls are only used wIkui the goods 
ai'e sent l.o th(' docks by water. 

When goods are stuit to a dock company for shipment tiy a 
particular steamer or ship, a shipjung note in much the same form 
as that here given is usisl, except that it is addressed to the 
superiiiteridmit of the dock, instead of to the commanding oliicer of 
the vessel, and states to whom the dock diu's are to be chaiged. 

When a receipt such as tint on the preceding page is givim, ii is 
called *‘a rh'nn I'ec'oipt”; if any I'cnnarks as to damage are inserted 
(such as “1 bale tdeifed,” “1 cask leaking, ’W'c.) it is termed afoul 
receipt.’’ 8ce paragraphs beaded “A Letter of Indemnity,” page 1)4. 
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MARINE INSURANCE 

As soon as tho goods have been sent off, or advices are received 
of a shipment liiiving been made, we must attend to tlie insurance. 
Very frequently a separate policy of insurance is required for each 
shipment. In this case a printed form, called an “Insurance Slip," 
must be filled up and sent to the insurance company or insurance 
broker with whom we deal. Those Insurance Slips differ somewhat 
in detail, but substantially they are all in the same form. The 
following is a specimen of a form in general use : — 

MANcnESTER, 2Sih 3farch, L^98. 

To the. 

Rational Marine Hfnmiranrc Companit, 

MANCHESTER BRANCH. 

Pkase Insuro 

on doods, S.S. Cartha;n>" 

at and from to .. , 

£ 


No. 

Marks and Nurabers 

\jb 


Policy in name of . 


0 Codon OoodH. 


Vo. to T.)eliit of ,. 


The amount to be insured (or “ declared," as it is termed) is 
arrived at by taking the amount of the manufacturers’ invoice, 
adding an estimated amount for freight and other charges, and 
then adding further, say, 10 (or 15) per cent, on the gross amount 
to cover estimated profit and other contingencies, thus : — 

,£ 

Manufacturers’ Invoice 120 

Freight, &c 4 

Comniis.sion and Insurance .. 3 


127 

Plus 10% 13 


£U0 
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Odd sJiillings and pence are always excluded from the amount 
declared, and this is generally made up to the nearest £5 or J&IO 
above the actual amount. Thus, if the amount, as calculated above, 
came to, say, £158, the amount declarod would be £160; if the 
actual amount were £153, the amount declared would be £155, and 
so on. The policy is received a day or two after the Insui’ance Slip 
has been sent in. 

Very often a merchant takes out a “lloating policy,” covering 
fire insurance on goods which may be at any time lying at the docks. 
Wliere this is not done, the arrangement with the Mailne Insurance 
Company should be made to include fire iusuraiice whilst the goods 
are lying in the warehouse at the docks or on the dock' side. 

With large concerns doing a purely merchaiitiiig business (as 
distinguished from a commission merchants’ or agency business), a 
floating policy for marine insurance is taken out for an amount 
regulated by the extent of tlio business, and each shipment is 
declared against and entered on the hack (d’ this policy, instead of a 
separate ]X)licy being issued in (-acb ca.s(*,. 

The details of the policy, and the subject of marine; insurance 
generally, are dealt witli fully in a subseapient cliapter, and therefore 
need not now be gone into. 

The buyer of the goods sliould always be advised whether 
marine insurance lias or has not been covered. In ilie absence of 
any express stipulat ion, tlie exporter is responsible in case the goods 
are lost at sea, as will he seen from the following extract from tlie 
Sale of Goods Act, 1853 (Section 32, Sub-section 3) : — 

“Unless otherwise agrerd, where g(»o<ls are sent by the BcUor to 
the buyer by a route involving sea transit, under circumstances whicli 
it is usual to insure, the seller must give such notice to the buyer as 
may enable him to insure them during their sea transit, and, if the 
seller fails to do so, the goods shall be deemed to be at his risk during 
Buch sea transit.” 
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THE EXPORTATION OF GOODS-Co;i^»uu.ri 


SHIPMENT OF GOODS 

1. THE KILE OF LADIXO. 


As already inentioiKid, when tiie i^oods are forwarded from an 
inland town to a shippin;j; a^^ent at the, port of shipment, tlio 
sliipping ag(‘nt himself takes out llie loll of .Lading ; but when the 
exporter attends to tiie shipment of the goods, this operation has to 
he performed by the lat ter. 

The Hill of leading is one of ilie most important documents 
used in commercial atlairs. It is a doeunamt signed by the captain 
or agent of a steamer or ship (“ slop ” means a sailing vessel) 
acknowledging to have received on l>t)ard (certain specified goods 
and undertaking to dclivei' the sanio on certain conditions at the 
place named in the Hill of Lading to the person named or “ to 
order.” Tlie freight payable is usually stab'd on the Lill of Lading. 

Bills of Lading are not all exactly alike eacli shipowner, as a 

rule, has his own form-— but tliey d(> not differ matmially one 
from another. The following is a specimen of a steamer Bill of 
Lading: — 

ill pood ordor and ooiulitiou, (a) liv Ji>hn Crons a Co., 
of LIVKlll‘UOL, as ApouLs, in ainl upon the good Stoaiu.ship called 
the 

Palmyra, 

whereof Williavis is Master foj- this present Voyage, 
find now lying in the Port of LIVERPOOL, and bound for 

Malta, 

with liberty to proceed to and stay at any intermediate Port or 
Ports, infiiiy rotition, for the purpose of trading, or for any other 
pnrpo.se whatsoeY(>r ; and with liberty to .sail with or without Pilots 
to tow and assist. Vessels in all situations, aiul to carry goods of all 
kinds, dangeroiw or otherwi'ie. 
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One Hundred and Forty-Six ]>A<’KACiES MERCHANDISE, 
^ , ktciiiK marked and inuiibored as per mal'prin {h\ and also specially 

1.^- - A " inaiked upon each I’acka^^e hy the .Shippers, before shipment, with 
tlieiiaiueof the Port of Destination in letters not less than two 
inches Ions (without whi(;h the Owners are not to be held liable for 
UG Cas/.^ Bottles correct tleiiverj'), and to be delivered from the Ship's deck (where 
the Ship’s responsibility shall cease) in the like f!:ood order ami con- 
dition, at the aforesaid !‘ort of Malta, or so near thereunto as she 
can safely |j:et (the Act of (»od, the Kings Enemies, Pirates, 
Robbers, Thieves, llarratry (o) of Master or Mariners, Restraint of 
Princes, Rulers, and People, Fire, 'Cerinin, Rain, Spray, Sweating, 
he.tking, Rreakage, Ru.s(,, Decay, insufficiency of Wrappers and 
Package, and all injury to the same, and all damage arising from 
Errors, Obliterations, insufficiency or absence of Marks, Nuin1>ers, 
Addresses, or description of any goods shipped ; risk of Lighterage 
(d), to and from the Vessel or (baftor lliilk.or Transliipment, Exjilo- 
.sioii, Heat, Fire at any time ami place whatever, Boilers, Steam, or 
Machinery, and the coiiHiHjueuet; of any damage to or defect in 
Boilers or .Machinery, t'ollisnui, Stramliiig, Ste.aining, Jetti.sim (/), 
or any other Peril of the Sea, Rivers, Navigation, or of lArid Tran- 
sit, of whatsoever nature or kind, and vvliel her tiny of the Perils, 
Freight- cn ! causes, or things above-mentioned or the lessor injury arising there- 

" ,, from, lie occasioned by the wrongful act, default, negligence, or 

jicr'I'on fllil Ij ft error in judgment of the Owners, Pilot, Master, Officers, Crews, 
10’, Primage 1 7 a Stevedores, or other jiersoii.s whomsoever in the service of the Ship, 
or for whoso aids tlie Shipowner would otherwise he liable, or by 
I’ofal i‘lf. I s un.seawurthiness of the Sliijiat (be eommeucemeiit of the voyage, 
firovided all reasonable means bavebiHUi taken to provide against 

■ ■ sueli iiiiseawortliiiie.ss or otiicrvvise liowsoevor, excejited), unto 

ORDElt or to his or their Assigmi (r). 

J'reig'ht for the said Oomls ;i,s j»er margin, to he paid by Shippers in 
fa’verpool (free of iiUerost), on or before departure of the vessel. 
(General Average according to York and Ant werp liule.s. 

Weight, Measure, (hiality, Condition, Brand, Contmit-s, tind Value 
unknown, and tin; Sliijiowniu' not- accountable, in any way for same. 


Not aci'oiint.ahle for a,iiy Goods of whatever di'seription which are 
above tl)C value of £KKt jxir package, unless the value be herein 
cvpre.ssmi, ami extra freight, as may he agreed on, paid ; nor for 
.Money, Gold, .Silver, Bullion, Specie, Precious Metals, Manufactured 
or lliimaunfaclured, Plated Arlicle.s, Gla-s.s, China, .lewellery, and 
Article.s used for .lewellery, valualde and Precious Stones, Watches, 
(.’locks, Timepieces, Mi>sai(;s, Bilks, Bank Ni'tes of any country, 
Orders, N<ites, or .Securities for puyimuit of any Money, Stamps, 
Maf)S, 'I’itle Deeds, or other Docuiuent.s of Jtny Oitturc whaUsoever; 
PaJnting.s, Pictures, or Statuary, tbt'tdtie, Silk, 1-aces, h'tjr.s, or 
Ca.slii!it‘n‘, M.inufaeUircd or Cnuianufa.ctured, made up into Clothes 
or otherwise, unless Bills of lading tue signed thetelore, with the 
value thereof t herein exjire.ssed, ami j'Xtra Freight, as may b(3 agreed 
u))on, he paid. 

'I'lie Goods to he di.seharged from (he Ship as soon as .she i.s nwiy 
to unload, into Hulk, Lazaretto, or Hired Lighter, by the Agents of 
the Owners of the Vessel, at the .Shippers’ or Con.signoea’ ri.sk and 
expense. 

The ShijMiwner ks not liable for any 1(>hs, detriment, or damage to 
any goods which are capable of being covered by Insnramje, nor for 
any claim of which notice is imt given before the removal of the 
goods, nor for any claim for damage to or detention of any piods 
where the damage is done or detention occurs w liile the goods are 
nor in the po.s.scssion of t lie Shipowner, nor in any case for more 
than the declared or invoice value of the Goods, w hichever shall he 
k;a.st. 

Goods of an inflammable, explosive, or otherwise dangerous 
nature, shipjied without permission and without full disclosure of 
their nature, wiiether the Shipper be aware thereof or not, may he 
seized and coufiseaGid or destroyea by the Shipowner at cuiy time 
before del ivej 7 , without any connieiisationto the Shipper, Consignee, 
or Dw iier 
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All fines and expensj's, lossc's or dairiaf'es, which the Shipowner or 
his Aficnks or Servants or the Sliii> or (-■are.o may incur or suller oc 
account of in(;orrect or insufficient inarkiii^f or description of any 
packfifres or their contents, (m the dniiirerous n.n tun? of ilunr con- 
tents (whether the Ship]»er be aware thereof or not), shall he i)aid 
hy the Shipper or (lonsif^uee, whether they or he lie A^rellts or Prin- 
cij)ais, as may be required, and tht; Shipowner shall have a lien and 
rif^Iit of sjile ov<’r the ^oods for payment -thereof. 

Frei^'ht payable hy Siiipper to be paid Sliip lost or not lost. The 
Shipowner shall have a lien on all (ioo<ls for jiayment of Freight, 
wJiether payahle in advance or not. 

In case any part of t he wiihin-named goods cannot he found for 
delivery during (he vessel’s stay at tlieport of discharge, they are to 
he setit hack at Ship’s expenst! hy liist opfiort unity wlieu fouml ; the 
St(‘amer not to be iield liable for any los.s arising from such over- 
carriage. In t be event of t he .Said Steamer putting back to Liver- 
pool or into any other or otherwise being prevented from 

nroi'ceding in tlie ordinary course of her voYa.ge., the Shijiowners to 
nave liberty to (ranshiji t he gooils hy any other Steamer at Ship’s 
expease luit Shi]ioer’s risk. 

In WiT.\i;.s.s wh(*reof the Master or Ag(mt of the said Ship hath 
affirmed to three Bills of Lading, all of this tenor and date, Iho one 
of wliieh being a-ccompiished, the others to stand void. 

Dated at LlVEKPDoL, the mh day of April, ISPS. 

JDIIN WILLIAMS, Master. 


The h'tlers a (j usetl in (.lie above Bill of Ltidini; refer to the 
expliiiiatioris on ptiges (>2 G3. 

Tin' chtiises j^nven above are found in most Ihlls of .Lading. 
.Some Bibs of Lading, however, are very funnidable documents, and 
contain a great nnmlier of clauses — freqsiently printed in such small 
characters iliat it i.s tilmost ntTcssary to nst; a microscope to read 
tlKun. Tlie carri.'tge of irn'i’chaiidLe by rail is regulated by Act of 
Parliament, and it would be an advantage to British traders if 
carriage by sett wt'rt! similarly regulated, and a standard forni of 
Bill of Lading prescribed. As it is, each shipowner chooses his own 
form of Bill of Lading, and .shippers liave no option but to accept it, 
fiowever objtad/ioiiable the clauses may bo. ft should, liowever, be 
observed that all shipowners do not intm’pnT the.se clau.ses accord- 
ing to the strict letter of the law ; tlioj generally construe them 
liberally when retisonable claims arc made. 

The following is a specimen of a sailing ship's Bill of Lading. 
It will be noted that this is a much simpler document than that used 
for shipments by steamer. 
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These forms can ho obtained from comnienaa] stationers in 
London and the })rovuices at a small charge. When filled up in 
this country, tliey are taken to the shipowner or his agent, with tlie 
Mate’s Kfss'ipts ^for waterborne goods, together witJi a claspK^ for 
the amount of the freight. They are then eompan'd with tlu' 
captain’s list of cargo taken on board the visssei, and, if fouJid 
correct, arc signed by. or on biBalf of, the shi])own('i‘ oi' eapiain, 
and ars', aftei*wards rotunusl to (he exporter on a}>plication. 

Care must be taken tliat the particulars of the goods are 
accurately state(]. In some cotintri(‘s (for example, Spain, Portugal, 
and South Anun'ica generally) the regulations regarding Pills of 
Lading are very stringent, and great ineonvenienee and expense 
is sometimes ineurred at tlie port of arrival in conset]uenee of 
inaccuracies in tlie Pills of Lading for goods imported. 

When a Pill of Lading is made out to ‘•order” it is transfer- 
able by (‘ndoi’S(‘iaent in tlui same manner as a Pill of Exchange. 
It may also, like the latter document, he endorsed “specially” 
(i.e., to a particular person, firm, or bank, Am.) or “ ” 

(i.e., in blank). In (he latter ease the goods are deliverable to the 
person who presents the document, the holder of a Pill of Lading 
being deemed to be the true owner of the goods. 

Pills of Lading ar(‘ usually made out in w'ts of two ur tliree, 
each one of which, to be eHeetive, requires a sixpenny stamj), whicli, 
like the stamp on a Pill of Exchange, must be impressed before the 
document is signed. A Jlill of Lading cannot be stamped after it is 
signed, and any person who executes a Pill of Lading m^t duly 
starnpt'd is liable to a penalty of XhO. One copy of tlie Pill of 
Lading is sent by the merchant to th<i consignee by post ; one is 
very frequently sent to the same address by the stoanuu’ carrying 
the goods (in an envelope addressed to the consignee), su that if the 
steamer arrives before the mail — wliicli sometimes happens — there 
is no delay in obtaining delivery of the goods ; an<l the third copy 
the exporter l;eeps himself for reference. These tliree copies luave 
sometiimrs printed across the face the word Orujinal, Dnjdiraifi^ or 
I'ripilcate, as tlie case may be, corresponding with the First, Second, 
and Third of a Bill of Llxehange. (It will be noticed tliat the Bill 
of Lading contains theA clause “In witness whereof the Master or 
Agent of the said ship hath aflirmed to three Pills of Lading, the 
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one of which beiii,£j accoinplished the other to stand void,” thus 
correspoiuling to “ the Second and Tliird being unpaid” of a Hill of 
Exchange.) In addition to these two or tliree copies, an unstampe d 
copy is made out for the captain ; tliis is called tlie “ Captain’s 
Copy,” and is retained by the agent of the ship, and afterwards 
handed to the caj)tain witli tJio other sliip’.s papers. Very often 
the copy kept by the exporOu* is also unstamped, in order to save 
the stamp duty, but it must not be signed, otherwise tlie penalty is 
incurred. It will thus be seen that three copies at least (sometimes 
four) are re(|uire<l to be made out for each shipment. 

A Hill of Lading may be transferred by endorsemeiii. It is 
not a “ uegotialde instrument,” however, like a Hill of Exchange, 
and the posse.ssiun of a Hill of Lading does not give a ](‘gal title 
to the goods if convened through the medium of a thief. Only 
one copy need he presented when claiming delivery of tlie 
goods. 

The Parties to a Bill of Lading are— the Shipowner^ the 
Shipper^ and the Cotisipnee. 

The principal clauses in a Hill of Lading are those specifying 
the parties to it, the sliip, tlie voyage, tlie guod.s shipped, the 
delivery, and the freiglit. 

The following are probably the only clauses that ru'cd any 
explanation (sec steamer Hill of Lading, page 58) : 

(fj) “ Shipped in <jQod order and condition^ This refers to tlii^ extcniul 
appearance of the ])ackageR, The ship’s oHicers cainioi he 
f'xpected to open each package to ascertain whether the contents 
are in good condition, therefore to safeguard the shipowners a 
furl her clause is inserted, viz. (e) “uTh/li;, measure, quapiy, 
conlf'.nts, and value miknownP 

(5) Marked and numbered as per marqinP Packages of mercjiandise 
sent ahr(»ad do not bear the address of the persoTi t o whom they 
are sent, becavise that person might wish to resell tlie goods 
without unpacking them, the packages being in that case 
forwarded to tlie now buyer as received ; an address on the 
package would tlierefore be inconvenient. In order to dis- 
tinguish the packages one from anfither, a distinctive •mark for 
each class of goods is made use of, and each package of the lot 
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numbered consecutively ; tlius a lot of four bales shipped to 
Messrs. Morgan, Brown & Co., Bombay, might be marked 
27G, 277, 278, and 279, such marks and numbers being always 
quoted when referring to the good.s, whether in the Bills of 
Lading, the Invoices, or letters, «fec. 

(c) means the ])erson or persona to whom the goods are 
assigned or made over by the owner of them. This is usually 
done by endors<;mejil on the Bill of Lading, 

(d) Lighterage ” means the cost of conveying the goods in lighters (or 

barges) from the quay to the ship, or vice versa. 

{/) ''Jettison^' means the act of throwing goods overboard or cutting 
away the mast or rigging to lighten a vessel when in distress, or 
wlien in danger of capture. 

f^) ** Barratry"’ means any ilh'gai act of the master or crew (such atv 
unwarrantably desertiiig the vessel) or wilful damage to the 
vessel (such as by soiil tling her). 

The title of the holder of a Bill of Lading is defined in tlie 
Bills of Lading Act, 1855, of which the following is a copy : — 

1. Lrery consignee of goods named in a Bill of Lading, and every endorsee 

of a Bill of Lading, to whom the property in the goods therein 
mentioned shall pass upon or by reason of Bueh consignment or 
endor.scnuait, have tj-ansferred to and vest(‘d in him all rights of 
suit, an<l be subject to the same liabilities in respect of such goods 
as if tiu' contract contained in the Bill of Lading had bt‘en made 
with himself. 

2. Not hing li(U-ein contained shall prejudice or a (feet any right of stoj> 

[)age in transitu, or any right to claim freight against the original 
ship]K!r or owner, or any liability of the consignee or endorsee by 
reason or in eonse(pience of his being such consignee or endorsee, 
or if bis receipt of the goods by reason or in eons(Mjueuce of such 
consignment or endor.sement. 

3. Lvery Bill of Lading in the luiiids of a consignee or endorsee for 

valuable con.sideration, representing goods to liave been shipped 
on board a vessel, shall be conclusive evidence of such Bliipmeut 
as against tlie master or other person signing tlio same;, notwit li- 
standing that such goods or some pai t thereof may not have 
been so sliipj)ed, unless such holdei- of the Bill of Lading shall 
liavc had actual notice at the time of receiving the same that the 
goods had not Been in fae.t laden on board : Provided that the 
master or other person so signing may exonerate himself ii> 
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respect of such misre[)resentatioii by showing that it was caused 
without any default on his part, and wholly by the fraud of the 
shipper, oi’ of the holder, or some person under whom the holder 
claims. 


2. A LETTER OF INDEMNITY. 

The v<3hi]K)wiier is responsible for any damage done to the goods, 
other than damage such as is covered by tlio clauses in the Bill of 
Lading ; ilierefore, if a paidcage is found to be chaftid, broken, or 
otherwise da,maged when the goods are received on hoard, this is 
noted on the Mate’s lloceipt, and frequently on tlie Bill of Lading 
also. The latter document is then said to be a “foul” Bill of 
Lading. A “clean” Bill of Lading is one containing nothing 
beyond tlie usual particulars as to marks, shipper, consignee, freight, 
d:c. A banker always looks with suspicion upon a “foul” Hill of 
Lading, because a claim, wliether justiliable or not, is almost certain 
to be made on ai'rival of the goods ; tlierefore, when a Mate’s 
Receipt contains any remark denoting damage it is customary for 
the shipper to give a “Letter of .Indemnity” to tlie agentvS or 
captain of tlie steamer, in order to secure a “clean” Ihll of Lading. 
This letttir of indenmity is usually made out in a form somewhat 
similar to the following : — 


Man’CIIKSter, Dei.‘C7nher, 1898. 

To the Captain 

oi the S.iS. “ Bokhara,” Livcrj)uol to CalcuUa. 

Deak 8ir, 

In consideration of your signing clean Dills of Lading for 
27h;h 4 Dls, Cotton Biccts (Jood.s 

8hip})cd by us per your steamer, the Mate.’s Receipt for wliich states “ 1 
Bl. chafed,” wo hereby undertake to indemnify you against any claims 
that may be made on account tlicrcof oji airival of tim steamer at 
Calcutta. 

Yours faitlifully, 

JAMES MORGAN & SONS. 


This letter, if accepted, is attached to the “ Captain’s Copy ” 
of the Bill of Lading for tlie goods in (juestion. If, on arrival of 
the vessel, a claim is made and })aid in resjtect of such damage, it is 
recovered from the shippers. 
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3. FREIGHT. 

Freight moans the sum payable to the shipowner or his agent 
for the conveyance of tlie goods from the port of shipment to the 
port of destination. Freight is payable in a variety of ways ; it may 
be 

Par lb., as iti tlio case of wool fi-om Australasia. 

Ptr bushel, as in ilie case of wheat from the Uiiile.d States. 

}*er ptM'k(Uji\ as in the case of cement, he. 

A lump sum, for a steam toiler, for instance. 

J^er ion uieujht, usually for htiavy good.s, such as steel rails, iron 
bars, ko.. 

Per ion measurement, usually for “ light goo(i.s,” such as yarn, 
jticce goods, ct'oekery, hats, kc. 

When fnught is paid by im'a.surenienf., a tmi by sfmnnrr is 
gene'rally 40 cubic foot, Iry milhuj vessel it is .sonietinios 40 cubic 
feet, a.nd in otho-r cases 50 cubic bait. 

To asctrrtain tin*, tiuldc contents of a package, the extreme 
outside mr^asurmiionts arc taken and arc tlum multiplied together — 
in fetdi, inches, and tw’(4ftljs of inches. Thus, to find tlie cubic 
contents of two packages, one me.asuring .4 ft. 4 in. long by 1 ft. 4 in. 
deep by il ft. 4 in, broad, and the other 3 ft. 1 in. by 1 ft. 2 in. by 
2' ft. 8 in., the calculations arc as follows ; — 


fl. in. 


ft. in. 

length ;} 4 


length 3 1 

depth 1 4 


dc'pth 1 2 

4 


3 1 

i 1 

4 

0 6 2 

4 f) 

4 

3 7 2 

wi<ith ‘1 4 


wirlth 2 S 

!> 10 

H 

7 2 4 

1 5 

0 i 

2 4 9 4 

10 4 

5 4 

9 7 14 


or 10 ft. 4.1 in. or 0 ft. 7 iir. 


To a.sccrtain the fi-e^ht payable, the total cubic measurement 
of the packages is multiplied by the rate of freight. The usual 
mediod of doing this is to reduce the rate per ton to so mucli per 
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foot, thus 40/- per ion of 40 cubic feet is 1/- p(‘r foot, 25/- per ton of 
50 cubic feet is Gd. per foot, aiuj so on. Tb(‘ followin^iC table will 
be found useful in calculating freights:— 


Per ton of 



40 athii' feet. 

oO cuhiefeet. 


8. d. 

B. d. 

20/- 

0 6 per foot. 

0 4'^ per foot. 

ai/3 

d (Vi „ 

9 a A', ,, 

22/() 

ft <ii „ 

0 i>f; „ 

25/9 

0 Ti 

9 5,'rt ,, 

25/ - 

,, 

0 6 

20/5 

0 7^ 

0 Of, „ 

27/0 

0 8.} „ 

9 Oil ,, 

2H/9 

0 H 

9 9A ,, 

50/- 

0 9 

; 9 li „ 

51/5 

9 n ,) 

9 7 /f, , , 

52/0 

0 9i/ „ 

0 7! „ 

55/9 

0 m M 

9 „ 

*TV- 1 

0 10.^ 

9 S‘i ,, 

57/0 

OJli 

0 9 

40/- 1 

1 0 

9 9f „ 

42/0 1 

1 0^ „ 

9 10,^ „ 

4a/- 1 

1 U „ 

9 19i 

47/0 1 

1 2i 

9J1^ ,, 

60/- 

1 ^ »t 1 

1 0 


In addition to the fndght, thei'e is gt'nerally a cluirge of 
for “primage/' thus freiglit is guuit'raH}' said to he at, say, “ 27/6 and 
primage.’’ Itdinage was formerly a ^nitnity paid to the 
captain of thc^ steamer for taiang caro. of tlu^ cargo, but il is no^^' 
considered ])art of the fr(‘igbt’, and gu('s into the po(‘k(gs of the shiji- 
owner. d'iiis way of quoting i.s the geiK'ral custom, but sliipowjiers 
might just as w(>il say 2)0/5, instead of “27/6 and 10“^, primage*.” 
It is merely a niattcj' of reekojiing, though sonit^ of our customers 
abroad a])pear to eoiisid(U' tli<* 10“,^ as a comini.ssion (on th(' 
freight) charged by the <_‘X]K>rU'i' 1 

1. (HISTOMS FOl EM A 1.1 TIES. 

^^dtbin six (hiys of the final “■ eleai‘anc(‘ ’ of tlie vesscd, the 
(drst-oms “ Specification ” must- be made out and delivei-(Hl to the 
proper ollieers at the Custom House at toe j)ort of shipment. There 
arc two form.s in u.se for tins purpose one (on white })aper) for 
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goods produced or manufactured in the United Kingdom ; the other 
(on pink [)apei‘) foi' guods produced abn^iul, i.c., goods imj)urled from 
abroad and re-exporte<l. These forms (wliicii are ]>rinted on foolscap 
sized pa})er) inay.be obtained from nu)st commorci/il stationers in 
Ijondon and other ports. A S])e<‘jinen of (;ach form is gi\'en on tlie 
following two pages. 

The iilling up of these forms is exti'emely sim])le, as will be 
seen. Tlu^ only ])ossihle dilliculty is with n'gard to the descri]>tion 
of the goods. This lias to lie in accordance wit)] tlie “ Official 
Export List,” whicli is a list formulated by the Customs oflicials, 
and shows the different, headings under whicli the various kinds of 
goods must be entered, as it would obviously be impossible to have a 
separate heading foi‘ each class of goods. This list may l)0 olitained 
from the Covernnumt planters, Alessr.s. Kyre 8])ottisvvoode, 
London, price 2d. The following is an extract : — 


Articles. 


llc\i-(.(l Driioiaiiiat icn under wiiicli iiielii(ic(l. 


I'addh's juid ( .. 

I'alniel te;, iiniaaiiulaetuied, 
Leaves 

,, Tliafeli, Mann , 

faetmvs of 
Paltii-niil kernels 
,, Aleal, net, 

swei'tenri! , 

Tahii-nnI Meal, eoniain 
iije Molasses 
Palmyra Libre 
rapaiii 
I ’a pin', Pasrs 

,, ( ’ai'boni/.eci 

,, ('iyarelte ... ; 

{ 'oaled. eo!onr<‘d, . 
t'aiiey, or [ilaiii , 
(e\ee]it pa {)er : 

Haneiiiys} 

Llivelo[»es ,. . ' 

,, LalK'ls ... ! 

,, M(«dieated,.. ,! 
,, Morse i 

Mounts 
Itu'kin.it 

,, J^hotogra]tliie 
,, Print iitL'' ; 


Wood Manul'aet iirt'S ; Otiim* sojis. 

< .‘oods t.b)niaiiufa.elure<l, uiumuni(‘ral*'d. 

Paper iiuikine niaferials ; Kspnrlo, kc. 

<b>o(is .Maiiiino'l iired, uneiiniiiernled. 

Nnl-,; Por evpiej-sipe Oil therefrom. 

(.'atlle and Ollier .Animal lAiods : flllier .'^orls, 
unsweel ened. 

Caltle and Other Animal Poods: Oontaining 
Molasses, 

Pia.s.sava, and olher Pihre.s, for Pru.sli making. 
Drugs ; Uneiiumer.ali <1. 

Paper: Por print iiig or Avriting ; Xot on Pei Is. 

Printed : Other Printed or ('oated I’aprr,. 
,, I iienumerated. 


Pi'inted : Ot iua- Print ed or ( ‘oati'd I’apcr. 
Por jiriidiny r»r wriiing ; Not on lieels. 
Statioiieiy, other than Paper'. 

1 )rugs : 1 bumumer.'d ed. 

Elect rieal OnoiLs, lAe. : Telegra]»h, lAe., Appai'.'it ii.''. 
Da per : Millboard. 

,. Pur packing and wrapjiing, 

Chemical Manufactures and Produel.s ; 
Ihiemimeratoil. 

l*aper ; luir printing or writing: On Peids, or. 
Not on Pei'ls. 
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Officer of Cusloms. 
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The quantities of the goods liav(i also to be stated in tons, cwts., 
lbs., yards, dozens, in a(*eordance witli tlie Customs regulations, 
and tliO value must be given in cvieh case. 'J’liese jiarticulars are 
required for statistical purposes ; and in order tiiat the statistics 
may bo corrts’t, it is inqmrtant that the particulars be accurat(dy 
stated. Wlicn goods aj-e shipjHvl through a shipping agont, that 
individual, of course, attends to all the Custonrs formalities. It is 
verv (lesiivihlo tliat in evmy ea.se the 'nffintnh' country of destination 
be staled. 

d'lie Cusl-oms formalities above d(‘scr)bed are applicable only to 
“fr(‘e goods” (i.e., goods not liable t(» duty). The Customs formaJiti('.s 
respf^cting Dutialde (or P»ond<'d) goods ai'e dea,lt with in Ch.apte/' V 1 1 1 . 


Shut-outs. — Som(‘tim(>s a ste.'imer is unabu^ to take on board 
all the goods sent, down for sbipment. Tbos(‘ not taken on li'Kird 
are said to be ‘^slmt out” or ‘Ds])ort. shipped.” The d(H‘ument.s made 
out foi- tliem are camadh’d, and (nerylliing of tliat kind has to be 
begun fie 'ttoro, wbtm tla; goods a.re to be sbipp(‘d by auaClier v(‘sse!. 

A Drawback is the giving back of duti(‘s prev iously paid on 
merchandis(^, when such iiKU'chamlise is recei\(Ml into warehouse or 
reexported, e.g., Dritish maiiufaciina'd t.oha.ceo and snull, (‘om- 
pounded spirits (uiiswectemHl), Ilritish hhjueurs, l)(H‘r, roasted cotVee, 
wines, A’c. 

A Debenture is a Custom House c(Ttiticate entitling the 
ex{)orter of c(‘.rtain commodities to a drawback of duty. 

A Bounty is a ])remium })aid by the Covornment of a country 
to exporters of certain coinmodities, cbidly with a vi('w to enabling 
tluMii to Lindersdl fonu’gn competitors. There are no bounties paid 
in tliis country, i)ut Cermany, Fratice, and other countries give 
them on sugar, hu* instance— the oiqecb being to enable producers 
to umlei'sell foreign competitors. 

An Allowance is a .sum granted to the distiller or rectifier of 
British spirits, on such spirits being dhposited in warehouse or 
exported, to compensate for loss due to Excise restrictions. 
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('HilTlFICATKS i)V OIMOIN 
r>. CKUTlKK.iATFS OF OlUOiN, kc. 
i^oods art; sliipited to certain countries, u, “ Cortiticaie of 
Origin ’’ is re([uire(l. This is a tlocuiiieiit in a foian a]>proved l)y tlu; 
(iovoi-iiiiKMit (;oii(.‘crned, and si^-iuMi hy an authority dt'signatod by 
such ( tovta-nuu'iit, ct;rtifyin,i;' the (“ountiy in whicli tlie goods have 
btsoj pjvtducf'd or iiiannfactiired. In tlie United Ivingdoni tht'se. 
cert itle.’ites art* issued (;hi(‘l]y by the (diaiuhtn-s of (tuniueree in the 
principa! towns. UistiiuT forms of eortilie.'ite a, re usuatiy retpiired 
by e;;(‘i) foreign couisti-y. Tht^ reason for the use of these documents 
is tiu' diti('r('nti.‘d i-ates of duty levieil Ijy the. countries in (jiu'stioii, 
stunorniH's in (*ons(‘(|U(me(' of a “ tarifi* war’’ wdth anoilier eountry, 
hut more usually owing to tht' faet that many countj'it's havt; re(‘entlv 
a/h^ptu! ili(' pi‘iiie!]>!(‘ of a ‘‘ double tufitf,” /.c., a “con veutiorud ta,riiU’ 
and a ‘ygtuu'rai tariff.’’ Tlu‘ convmuituial rates art; tli(;so aeeoi-ded 
to cei'lain ('ounirit's by virtue of a c.onveut ion (or agj't'eiuent) betwetui 
tht; tvvo countries eonct'i'ius]. These ralt's are in most east's jttwt'r 
t.iiau llitt'-e under the gtmt'ral tai'iif, and in oi‘dei‘ to tthtain the 
beiK'lit of thest; lowei* raJt's ctn't itieates luivt' tt» lx; ]irodi]e('d prttving 
that ihe goods are rtcally llit; pi-oduce or maiiufaetnrt' ttf a eouiilrv 
wdiich is eiifulled to have its goods admittt'd jit Hit; lovvt'r rates. 

Certiticales of < )rigin art' also rt'ijuirt'd f(»r gootls t*A'])orted fi'oin 
tht' Fiiitt'd Kiiigdttm to eerlain i ’ritish (lolonit's ((.lanada, A ustivdia,, 
Nt'w Zealand, and Ihatish South .\frit‘a), in (U-dt'r that such goods 
may oi)ta.iii tJit* bt'uelit of tiu' prt'fei-ont ial ratt's of diitv a-ccortit'd to 
F.rilish goods. 

(.Vrl ilicatos tif Origin a,iv now ( l'\;l)rua.rv, lb 10) reijuirt'd foi* 
goods imported into tht* ft)llt>wing ctaintrit's : t’anada, .Vustralia, 
INtev Zealand, Jlritisli Sttuth Africa.. St'rvia, Nicaragua, dapau, 
Argmitiiia, and, in ci'rtain ca,ses, S])ai)i, h,alv, France, and Bulgaria. 
A I )(‘clara.tit)n of Origin is i-etpiirt'd for goods entering Hteaimojia. 

Ft)r gootls Flxporlt'tl frtmi tlit> Onited Kingthmi to tin; t’olonies 
above iia.mt'th a tleclaralitm Ity tin' t'xportt'r is sutlicient (see form of 
cert itit;ate tm ])ag(‘ 7 1), excejU for gootls sliipped ‘‘on consignmt'nt 
F<ir most t)t]i('r eountrit's tht' signaimx'of tlu' t'xportt'i* Jias to ht' 
rfsvV by tilt' St'ert'tary of tlu; IttcaJ Oliambt'i’ t)f (Amimerce or somt' 
other local authority, and in tlu; east* of Spain, the latit'r’s signaturt' 
has to bt' again rbsvV/ by tiie Spanisii Consul in the district wlience 
the goods are t'xporlt'd. fii the cast' of Argentina, ihe Certillcate is 
issiu'd by the Consul foi* the Argtmtine Itepuhlic. 
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CerfAjirnff^ of Orif/in. for (fooda exported to lUdy, 


CAMERA DI COMMERCIO DI BRADFORD, INGHILTERRA. 


CERTIFICATO D’ORIGINE. 


H John iViUuiiii Bai-kn (]n)y aulltoriswl of tllP 

firm of Bradford do solemnly 

sincerely, and truly declare Miat tlio following goods, viz : — 

IjNumb’rsii IWriptlln ij |l Valu,- 

! !ofiV.lWs:! ,,f (,„«,k |,„lulo. j| 

i! ^ ;■ ^raips. 


Marks. 


RC 

C 


S721 


Sl»'2 


1 Rah 


'' Pin'/'H U'orsUzl Co<(! 
ah'-irool 


I2f) 


ir: 


Forwarded on tlio ...^'''^';..dayof f^ndnaWr, iw. |,v s}(>aiiier “Rn/mno'' 

to (Consignee) a( Xnihf; 

of British Manufacture <n- origin, and }jav(^ not lu'cn 
imported into this country from any Frcneli Port. 

No. ■’’■'•'V Vislo alia t^aitu'ra di (jomnit'rOo 
in Bradford, huoiio per eonferrria dulla 
pre.s(‘nte Dicliiaraziono, da valorem (jiial 
(Jcrlilicuto d'originc. 


SubH(‘nl )('.(! and d('clared this I 

\john Wi/liam Barker 

ffj^.chy uf.*r“Ld 89 ,»^ , 


Fmlk. Hooper 

ll Sff/irtaiio. 


Bradford, _ ink septeMm-, J89, 
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Certificate of Or igin for goods shipped to Spain hg a merchant 

CAMARA DE COMERCIO DE BRADFORD, INGLATERRA. 

CERTIFICADO DE ORIGEN. 

E'l abajo firinado, Set’i'et.ai-io (U* la Camara de Coiiu'rcio de 
Bradford, Tiiglaierra, c(M'til)ca ('Oirierciante 

d negociante de esta }>laza y cmya persona) idad para el ofecto eg 
reconoeido por mi, domi(dliado en ..-^i'T^‘C'>y<C..ca]le Av.. 
ha deelarado ante mi, hajo sii responsabilidad, (pie las mercancias 
dcsignadag a (loniinuacicm koi» de origen y fabricaebin IngflOSa, 
conforim? a las faeturas fidi'digiias que me ban side piusentadas 

por el expediflor y cuyas mereaneias se di'siinaji a., a 

ia coiisignaeiVm do 7V/;/r< /'o eemeivinidi' d industrial 

Volenvio, cdUe de Sdtituojo Xo. S7. 


Kiimero j 

Peso Pndo. 


y elase i Marea 

I Nujiaa-aeii'n). 

CcHjtenido. 

de hull.^s. : 

j )\ilogranios. 


1 Caj<i ' ii T 

! 57i',2 4:0 

1 T<ji‘los de tana 


.])ce!ai'ado asi baje mi r(‘spmisabilidad. 

Num 

‘Mni lkiiil''!/, l^i-a<lf»r<!, de . do 

ifirnm del decUiraiite). 

Finlk. Hooper, 

St'cix'tario de- la (Vanara'de Cemercio 
do lirudford, Ingiaierre, 

Visado Consniar Xdm .. 

Visto en este Cousulado para legalizar la 
precedente firma de la Autoridad, 


Latimer Dari ington^ 

^ Vice Consul de Espana en Bradford, 

T^a validez de oste cortificado expirara. ires 
iiU fies dcspii^s de la feelia del visado. 
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INVOICE AND CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN FOR CANADA. 

I‘'iir wIk'ii t!i(' good'. ha\ r IwH'ii sjild l>y llio evjHtftcr prior to shipiiK'nt. 


( I’l;ic!' and da Lo) 




KS AM* OiS: ini'i’loN 
o(’ 


>1 irk. I \ ahi(‘ 





<'omiii> i-i (<nL;jii. I nili<l l\ 


CERTIFICATE 
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r-i . .'a 
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1 the mlioii's 
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( iio u it inn an oioo ni 
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till 

• said 
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and 1 1'u 



OI til. 1 , 


'Iliar 

th 
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■niort sliovvinir 

rujiiL', 
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th 
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raos 1 hott'on , 
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ilMoioo ;dsu o 

\hihils 1 ho 

f.iir ni 

la.rkot \a 

hio of till' 'uiil 
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no 
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tho 

limo ;i 
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'aariila, mi.l as 

111) 111' 


i 
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I.I a 
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to <(U.inl il 1 mid 

1 foiiditioii for 
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ill 

lino roi 

isiiiiipl )on. 

in I 111* )>rini-ip; 

it ina'ida-tst 

f tho 0 , 

oiiiitr) IV 1 

iono(> f\por(od 

ilih.'ss 


di 

.ooll) 

to 

( 'aiiml: 

1 . rvilhotit all 

> disooiiiit 

or lioi 

lufti.iii f 

or o;odi, or 111 ! 

Xp'il'ti' 


.‘O' 

ooiint 

of a 

ti!\ dra 

uh'O'li or boll 

lit y, or on a 

•fount 

of any n 

lyaltv aotuaJly 

Xlii.rtr 


pa 

yablo 

tli(‘i 

•OOII OI 

pavablo thoio 

on whon Si 

Id for 

llo’ilio I'ol 

isiniiplioii but 



IP 

i!' iiai;. 
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whoii 

o.xpoidod, or < 

»n aoroiml 

;.f til” 

•.■\poi tat 

loll tlii'ioof or 
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Sj.O. 

•ial ooiisidorat loii it li 

la t over. 
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ddiVr 

fid invoioo o 

tho m.oil 

; nifiit 

iioiif.! ill 

1 said invoif.* 



h,i 

,s boon 

or ’ 

u ill ho 

furin.sliod to a 

nyi.no ; am 







'I'iuil 

no 

a,i ran; 

nono'nt, or nn 

dorsta nditn. 

afioot 

inrt tlio 

fill folia, so prioo 



of 

t lit* said ft 

ood.s h; 

Is iioon or \\ ill 

bo niado oi 

onto 10 

d into bo 

t vvfon 1 ho ,'sa id 


cxp.irtci .'ijiii pnrclia.stT or iiy loiyono on lidialf ot cillicr of tlicii!, iMlliot; hy 
\\:iy of disconiil, rohnio, salarx. roinpotisal iofi, oi- in any iirunioi- wli;Usot>vor 
oi lior fiiioi aa :'.I)o\a n in tlic aoiil iiooico. 

I'.irfi artido on tin's invoj^v is f/u/nt /n/iMlio prodm-o or inaniif.irfuro of n (‘oiujtry 
oiitillod in (’oiridn, to 11 h' l»oindit> of Jlio ilr'ilij,li rridi'i'oidia] d'arif)', and spisdfiod ot( (In; 
invoiro as its foiinlry of Orijiin, and that' oadi ni.innfact iiivd artirlo on tho iio'oico in its 
yirrsetiti fnmi ic oly for t*v)»ovt. to <'an;v<la has boon finislital by a sniistard ia I ;inioiint of 
hdionr ill ^^o■h Country, and not loss than ono-foni'lh tho cost of prodnotion of oaoh surli 
at'liolo lias l>oen producod ihroinyh tho industry of ono or nioro llritish Count dos. 

llab'd at Ur'ollonf, y|,i^ ■•.'/k PI 

(Signature) 
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THE EXPORTATION OF GOODS- 

EXPORTATION OF BONDED GOODS 

Bonded Goods are goods stored ill ail approved warehouse, 
the occupier or ovviuu* of whicli has given a “ ])ond ” to the 
Ciistonis authorith‘s, undertalving tliat Die goods shall not he 
removed from the warehouse for the purjxise of lioine consumption 
until the Customs or Excise duties have been paid. It is, however, 
(expressly provifled that' such goods may be exported witliout pay- 
ment of duty uiuder certain restrictions imposed by law. 

Ponded goods (‘xj>ort(’d e(msist cl: icily of wines and spirits, tea, 
eo!Te(‘, and tobacco. These hav(j usually beem purchascsl from the 
import ('r, tJiroiigli a broker or otherwise, the transfer being eirected 
bv Dock AVarrants oi* Delivery Orders. 

before such goods arc ])(U’mitt(Hl to bo I'xporied, tlui oxjiorter 
or hi.s agent must d(*!iv('r to the Customs autiiorities a “ Bond ” 
gi(iiig particulars of the goods and security for tlu'ir prop(‘r 
shijmicnt. 'This lioiul must he signed by tbe expoKtu' (or some 
person (Ui his behalf) and also hy a surely, wlio must be a person of 
some standing, who thus iiind themselves, umhu* a jH'tialty of twice 
the amount of the duty, that the goods shall bo duly exported or 
otlunovise account(‘d for to the satisfaction of the Customs authori- 
ties. This bond must bo executed in llie pn*sem'e of the proper 
Cu.stoms othcer, and must bear an Inland Ilevenue, stamp according 
to the amount: of (he penalty of tbe bond. (Sometimes a “ Ceneral 
J5ond " is given covering any numb(T of .shijuiHuits, and provided 
that tlie aggregate amount of duti(vs involved does not exceed the 
penalty naiiKH] in tlie bond, a bond for (‘ach shipment is then not 
necessary.) 

This bond, together with a Bond Note (a copy of which is 
given on the next ](age), is lianded lo the Customs bond Clerk, who 
after examination signs find returns the latter. This is printed on 
yellow paper. 
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Tito exporter next has to fill in two forms which are printed 
on the back of tlie Bond Note (see next p^age). The first gives 
particulars of the goods to be exported, the second is an order to 
the warehouse-keeper to deliver tlie goods. The latter is s(‘paTated 
from tlie former by a perforation, so tiiat it may be readily detached. 

These documents are then handed to an ollieer in the “Ware- 
housing Department'^ of the Custom House, who aftei’ examination 
signs the Warehousing Order and returns tlie documents to tlie 
exporter. 


DRY GOODS FOR EXPORTATION. 
J. Wahkant. 


Collector's 

No. 

Date. 


Station 

Notice is hereby given by iknueA- v.> 

of to export in tlie 

ship hound to 

at. . and to be removed by Licejis.ed C'ar»t,ni 

Tlie liescriiition o1 ro.iiIh and Seventy-fioe Iluntiredn'ei'iht Raw Coffee 

the ijuautity in Wurila. ‘ 

liable to the duty of ... 


Signature of the Exporter \ 
or his Agent ) ' 


This is to certify, that Bond has been givCD for the due 
Exportation as above. 

Name of the proposed Surety 


Occupation 

Address street 

Amount of Stamp Duty 


Collector or 
Clerk of 
the Bonds. 




EXPORTATION OF BONDED GOODS 


Warehouse 


Dry Goods for Exportation. Number 

Month and Year 181) 


Lan<liiig 
' Weieht. 


Regisfr 

and 

Folio. 

Ship and dale of ! 
Importation or C\i3-' 
toms, Rotation and 
Year, and Ronder’s 

Number and 
<Je,soription of 
Il'iclvages and 
(ioods. 

Imjmrt 

Marks 

and 

Numbers. 

Fixport 

Marks 

and 

Numltens. 


Naine. 





“ .S'f. Georye" 
29ih Sept., 189S 

1 1 

1 SirJy Bags 
j Raw Coffee 

B R 

L 

B R 

1 ^ 


Berry d: Rawiieiley 

i 

\ ^1^0 

i 

IjCO 


Valuofor Export £ ;.?5 j j j j j^^te 


ir. WARRiioiJsKKnEnEK's 0>a)KR. Wareliouse Nuinhor 
To the Wand iousekeoper at 

Deliver for Exportation as under — Month &Aiear.l?.‘!l-.. 189.^ 

Jlrown, Ht'mie C». Kxport(M' 


Ship ainl (late of linpom^^ Number <»f I'ackagea in words, with I^tnding Marks 
‘ Kde!;-;* I •iptio,fof goods. and N.^nU>e,rs 

i i 

“NV. Oeorqc ” j Sixty Hays Haw CojJte. B R 

I 

291 h Sept., 1S9S j 

I ^/('O 

Berry d: Raumdey i 


OtHeer of Ciistoins, 

Dale 

Shipping Bill. — Until 181)S a “ Dandv Note” and 
“Pricking Note” had also to bo filled up. but these documents 
have been abo)ish(5d, tlio only further documents now required being 
a “Shipping Dill ” and a “Shipping Note.” The latter is merely a 
notice to the Customs otlieer on board the exporting ship, or at the 
place wliere she is lyincf, advising liiin that the goods are being seiit 
for shipment. The following is a specimen of the Shipping Bill 
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Porti of Liverpool. 

SHIPPING BILL FOR DRY GOODS AS MERCHANDISE. 


Under Inland Revenue Bond. 

Collection 

District 

Station 

Date 


Under Customs Bond. 
Warehouse 

Number 

Month and Year Did 


Export Ship Alexandra. Master Smith, for Havre. 

Entered Outwards 10th Octoher, ISOS. Bond ^dveii £o1k 

Station ; Frince\s Hock. Lighterman : 

Conveyance ; Cart. Carnuin : Hodgson. 

Brown, Beaut tt? Co., ExjiorterH or Agents. 


Shinpinp 
Marks and 
Nuiuljers. 

j 'Number 
tPackfipes. 

Descrip- 
tion of 
I’ackage.s. 

DRSCKllTION AND TOTAL QUANTITY | .. i 

OK (U)ODS. ; 

i ’ 

B R j 


1 

i 

L 



j 

1/60 

SU-ti/ j 

Ba(j,i 

Raw Cofee. j £i:i5 


ttdiecr. 

Date. 


We dfi'kre that the quantity, description, and 'saluo of tiie goods 
entered in tiii.s Shijiping Bill are eorroetiy stated. 

Brown, Beane d- Co., Exjier! ers or Aginits. 


Keeeived the above-mentioned packages on board thi.s 

Ship, 1H9 

- Ma.ster or Mate, 

f CoiintersiLOiature of 
Otficer of Customs. 

Particulars of Plxamination 
and Cerlitie.ate of Shipment 
to be inserted here. 


/Export Examining 
't Odicer. 
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All the dociiineiita just named (viz., tlic Dock Warrant or 
Delivery Order, the Bond Not-e and Warehoiisekee}.)Cr’s Order, 
and the Shipping Bill) are then handed to a licensed carman 
or lighterman (who alone is allowed to remove the goods), 
who delivers them up t(; the proper officials in exchange for the 
goods, which he then delivers on board the ship and receives in 
exchange the Mate’s Receipt, which lie delivers up to the exporter 
of the goods. Bills of Lading, Invoices, «kc., are then made out aa 
previously described for “ Free Goods.” 
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CHAPTER IX 

INVOICING 

Tliis is an iniportaiit niaCar in ooiincrtion with the exportation 
of goods. Correct iu\'oicing is vei-y necessary, not only to prevent 
diffioxdties between the rnerciiant liere anti hi.s correspondent abi'oad, 
but also to prevent friction lad ween tlie correspondent and the 
foreign Ciistonis odieials. In many cases the invoices have to be 
submitted to the Customs wlien the goods are imported, and in case 
of any disci‘e}>ancy between the invoice and tlie goods, there is 
certain to he a fine inflicted on the importer, whicli lie, of course, 
claims from the merchant on tliis side. 

Tiie spcH'imens of invoices on the folhoving pages are chieily for 
textile manufactures, hut tlie mode of invoicing is the same whatever 
kind of goods are .shipptMl, and, subject to the technicalities of the 
diflerent trade's, the princijiles here laid down are apj^licahle to 
nearly all goods shipjV'd from tlie United Kingdom. 

It sliould be pointed out that pixM'o goods are not always bought 
from the manufacturer in the finished state. In many cases tliey 
are bought “in the grey,” and are sent by tlie rnerciiant to be 
bleached, dyed, printed, or eii/ncrwise tr(;a,ted, in order to suit the 
market for which they arc intended. The cost of tliese processes is 
always inclLuied In the price cbargtsl tx) the hjreigii buyer, and for 
sake of convenience the goods n'.ferred to in this chapter are treatx'd 
as tlurugh they wvw juii'chased in tluur finished state. 

The difle.reut kind.s of invoices used in the foreign trade are 
principally for goods sold on tlie following terms : — 

(1) “ Loco” meaning the (irst eosi of Hu; goods, as dolivemi at tho 

place of {xroduction or place of cx[)ort,. Any pai.-king, forwarding, 
.shipfang, or other charges paid hy tlie exporters on account of 
the huyi'r are detailed ami ailded to the invoice. 

(2) P.O./e — Fre.e on hoard, meaning tliat all eharge.s up to and including 

put ting the goods on hoard the vi^ssel arc included in the price, 

{?>) C. itc f. (Just and freiglit. In this xaso the price covers packing, 

forwarding, and shijiping charges, and freiglit to port of destina- 
tion of the go<ids. 
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(4) C. /. i.f ov c.i.J', (pronounced “ siff”) - nieaniiig that the pric^' 
inchuhw all tlic* charge.^ rrjeutioned in No. .1 (c. &f. ), with th'* 
addition of insurance, floods sold on c.i.f, terms are usually 
invoiced in the currency of the foreign country to which they are 
shipped. 

{oi /’’/’ucro ” (or reiulu" or “/ree "}- uieatnng generally all charges 
incurred (including hu-cign inipfirt duty, *!fec.,) up loainl including 
delivery of the goods at de.slination. Franco is a col]o<-|uial 
expression and luis no geneially accepted meaning. To a port 
the term luighl mean only c.f. Sc i. 

Two otTor kinds of invoices not nuuitioned abov(i are llie 
Pr(ifonna /vavncf’' and tlio " J nvoiceP Th.ese are 

dealt with fiirtlnu' on. 

The (he terms above inentioited may be suinmiirised thus : 

(1) kcco~ac(ual local cost. 

(2) F.oAi, — cost, plus ])acking, forwarding, and shi[>ping charges. 

(15) C. th/. '-K.o.b., ])lus freight. 

(4) tt f. , pins insurance. 

(5) /'V(oirO'--(ki.f., ])lus foreign im{>ort <luly and forwarding charges. 

The following spociinens sliow inev o.avli kind of invoice i.s 
made out. To ex]>lain the tjudtt'r imu-e ckandy’ we have in some 
cases taken ilie saane lot of goods for diHeiimt kinds of invoices, so 
that tlje difft'renc(? ladwemi one invoice and anoilier inav be readily 
■urulerst.fiod. 

The headings for the tlillerent kind.s of invoices are not alw^a^ '* 
the .same — oacli linn lias its own form — Init tho.se given here are 
used by some of the, leading ex]>ort house, s, and may tlierefore lie 
taken to ho cori'ccl’. 

It slioukl he horno in mind that when a pHirson is acting as 
Ar/c'fif. he is hound to a,ccount to his principal for all discounts or 
otfier allowances tliat he may re<‘(n\c; liis remiiin'ration should 
consist solely and entirely of tlie commission wdiich he receives on 
the transaction. A J/rrehanf, on the id her hand, if acting as such, 
hm\ not merely as an agent, is entitled to ]*etain anv discounts 
or' allowances I'm'eived res]>cctiTig the goo<ks ; hut vdien he pays 
shipping or other cliar'ges for account of his customer, and specifies 
such charges on the invoice, he is in tliat respect acting as an agent, 
and sliould allow any rebates oi- allowances wdiicli he may receive 
off such chai'ges. 
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The initials “E.K/’ (errors excepted) or “ E. T’; O.E.” (errors 
and omissions excepted) are frequent! v inserted at the foot of the 
invoice. 


1. “1.0C0" INVOICES. 

On the following pages are sj)ecimens of several forms of 
invoices of this kind. 

JS\). 1 is suppo.sed to i)e an iinoice for tlie goods ordered direct 
from tlie manufacturers in the Australian Duhnit No. 4, given on 
page 41. The only cliargcs incuri-cd here are fur ])acking the goods, 
and these are added to the invoice. In most resjtects this invoice 
is practically a co})y of the invoice which would he rendered hy the 
maiiufactuj'(‘rs to an Englisli customer. The sliipping charges, 
freight, insurance, An*., are charge<] “forward.” Tlu' manufacturers’ 
profit is inoliuh'd in the ])riee. Tliis is a form much used hv 
manufacturers who export their own gOitds, Imi, strictly sp(^aking, it 
is not correct as an (.'X})ort invoici*. 

No. 2 is a “loco” invoice for goods forwardeil to Canada. 
Here again the only addition to the actual cost of tlie goods is the 
chai’ge for packing. The commission is included in {h(^ price. 

Jni'oice No. o is for Indent No. 1,275, (»n page 40. Tt has been 
already pointed out thatiii (;ommission Imsiness of this kind invoict.'.s 
arc rend(;red in triplicate or quadru])lieate by the su}i])ii(‘r.s of the 
goods. WIh'ii these invoic(;s are lengthy documents (as is often the 
case), one of the copies of the original invoice is attached to the (‘xp(u-t 
invoice, as shown on Invoice No. h, in order t<» avoid tlie trouble of 
re-writing all the particulars, and alsct to show the. custojinu- abroad 
that the goods nrv. invoic(‘fl at the actual cost jirice. The ex})f)rter 
in this case is simply acting as a' commission agent., and the only 
j)rofit he is entitled to niakt^ on the transaction is tlie agreed upon 
commission- in this case 2| per cent. The cliarges R])Ccifiod in the 
invoice ai'e those actually paid. 

No. 4 Invoice is supposed to be in exemiiion of the Indian 
Indent No. 2, on page 40. Here, as is usual in the Indian tracks, all 
the charges are ])aid by the exporter, and ai’e .specified (ut the 
invoice. In this instance a commission is charged and shown on the 
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invoice. This is lot always the case ; very frequently it is included 
in the price. A mei'chanl would probably include it in the price; 
an agent would probably show it se}>arately. The “freight” in this 
example iiielude.s carriage fnun Manchester. 


Invoice No. 1. — “ Loco" 


Onier No. 2,176. 


LiNCjCAK Mills, 

Leeds, nth May , 1898. 


llopu'ooii, (Irren tL (Jo., 

StjLncij, 


llomillt of JJAYW'OOD k CARLIMQ, 

W” o( *1 1 n M a r. ■ 1 f ic 't u r* s . 


f dfs ( ifl . on di ’/ icery . 
{ Iajss 2 \% diw'oniit' 


No 




1 S. 

<1. 

i ^ 

(t. 

fl. 

8746 

( 'oitdinj 

;{!)2e 1 el" 

1 

67 





7 

\ 

3927 .. 

60f, 






8 


3930 ,, 

68 






f) 


3931 







87o6 


3932 

69^ : ! 

i ; 






1 

1 

' 3933 

tet! 1 









nil ! 2.'1 ... 

! ' ■ 1 



41 

16 

6 


i 

Zinc -Uncii 

j 1 

■ ! 

{■o.sv; 1 ' . . , . , 


; 1 

! 18 

3 

Cofic' 

1 

! ; 

i li 


; £43 

13 

8 

JfG\ 



■ 1 ,i 

i ! 


t 


N ' 

27.S 1 

1 

1 i ii 

i i 





McasureinoDtH, 4.2 x .‘tS x 2.8. 

Torwardcd to Messrs. John Tenllv & Sox, London, for sUipnient per 
Rteanier “ Utopia,'^ to ^Sydney. 
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Invoice iVc). 2. — Loco.'' 

Manciikster, f^Sth Augwt, 1 S 9 S. 

Messrs, liaiclifc, Thomson rf Co., Montrml, pr. 

fo ADTHUll COLLI Ell ct CO. 

For 1 Case, Coods forwarded for thtiir arcmint and risk 
thron^di Messrs. B'. Peterson •(' Co,, Liverpool, 
to Montreal. 

Insnranoo not effei'ted ftere. d’erniH 3J% 

i i ' " ' i ' 

SVC \ \ , _ 

.1/ jloj pr.s’. AX in. hnit. Sill: i ii j i : , 

I : : 70, S2L S1.1, 8/82)., I I j ; 

! j 8/S2^= i,280VvA'. ... (o |8^d. j4.3jl510| ' ' 

I : I i i ' i 

! Packiioj i I - i 0 - ! j I 

: J.ess 8L.. ' ... !...j...|... idi; - 

li I £42i:rio 

i III 


hi voice .Vo. C. “/.oro." 

Invoice of i?d Casts Prori.s/tni.s, shijtpefl a.l Loiulo»i jtei’ sleaiiier ^'Maloh' 
for Siiiijapore, by ur<ler of Me.ssrs. Itnnni, Creen cf- Co., on account and rn k oj 
Ms-tsi's. Ptlley d‘ Co., SiiojOjioi'f. 

1 II oi ranee effected Indent No, ],27o. 
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lurt/ice So. 4.~ “ Loco.” 

Invoice of 6 Grey Dhootien aiiipped by tJie \inderhiguo(] per 

“ Barri'itcr,'' [.iverpool, for (Jalcutfa, by order and for account, and risk of 
Mfus.srti. Bioi<lr)\ Ahhaa ib (/o. , (Calcutta. 

Bjfy dated January 28///, ]S1)8. 

Order No, 2,0Ui). 

Indent No. l.bOO. riisnranoe effected hm-e. 


Tj \ 


100(1 


IBl. 


Grey hhootits 

^ ill. i'ol. border 

pJOO ;n-.s'. .12 in. '^2/10 yr/.s. 17 
I 1)0/70 000 T. No, ’ 


c If), 


1201 


200 pr.H. 14 0i> ,, 

4 KiOO ,, iinnie 

5 Bis. 2000 ,, (■</■ i/3[!5 (irernye 


Backimj o /Ai/r.s 

Freight on 08/?. 9 ?//. (o 82 (> - 
KO:; 


OJ 

...or 20/- 
2 7 8 
4 9 


Shijipituj charyr.'i ... 

k% Telegrams 

Bast ages and Bill Bfam/js 
Fire. lu.Kiirinirr on £V1\) 

Marine Insnriniee on £150 (a 5/9'/, les'< 
5 tO l(j //, ti Fu/iry Bnty {\d. ... 


stamped d’uo beaded Swan. 
Weighi 21 ewt. 

K. & o. I*:. 

7\1 AK<'iii,s'i’EK, January 81.sV, 1890, 
(l.vuvKV, MrrcHKj,!, it Go, 


-1,129 ! 910 


;14 
! 1 


10 


4 S 6 


188 ji4 4 


142 3 9 


* '1 (Ihi)utic.s in a luyil. lengtli 


0U;7e - UOs , :iihl Tus Weft. 


2. F.O.U. IXVOIGKS. 

F.o.l). in(‘aTi.8 “free on board/’ and, an alrt'ady explained, 
includes all clnirges up to and including pufting (lie goods on boani 
the vessel. The ehargf^s am never sjx'cified in an f.o.b. invoice, they 
are aUva^ns included the price, wliich Is given as ‘‘f.o.b., London,” 
“f.o.b., Liverpool,” “f.o.b., (llasgow,” »fcc. 
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Invoice No. 5 i,s supposcxl to be an invoice rendered to a 
I^jiidon house in reference to the order quoted on pago 39. The 
packing and forwarding cliarges and tiie commission are included in 
tlie price. 

Invoice No. G sliows how “ JjOco” Invoice No. 4 (on the preceding 
page) would appear if ma<le out on f.o.b. terms. The following 
calculation sluovs Jiow tlie pi-ice is arrived at 


(^ost of goods net ... 

£129 9 lU 

PiU'king eharges ... 

5 

Eire insurunee 

- 1 4 

Carriage to Uverjiool, 21 ewt. at 8/-... 

. 8 5 

Cartage in Livt ipuol C«' 8d. per ton... 

- - 9 

Duek dues at .3d. per hale 

- 1 3 

Agent's eominissiun at 3d. per hale ... 

. 1 3 

135 2 lU 

Comnnssion, 2^% 

3 7 0 

£I3M 19 4 

£138 lOs. 4d. or 33,241(1. 4- 2,o00 - 

Is. 4fjd, nearly. 


liiroire So. d. — J'.O.D. 


Invoice of 4 Wordejl forwardch lAverjHXif ()V the unT-r- 

pigncG for sliipmcul ]>cr steamer “ l>*.ro/i.sJiire^^ for lUmthny^ Iw order and fur 
aecouut of Win. TJturMda ct C'o., London. 


Isisiirance not cfleeted l>y us. 


Order 


\ fBO 

IknitUitj. dU Wordfxl 


137 

I C((,se - 

H />rs. 

, 2'.3oi, 

2/3 U, 


1/31, 

l;30;v, 

2 32 


13S 

1 Cdfo’ -- 

8 y;es. 

, 2 31, 

2/31.1, 


i3/<b, 

, 2/32, 

1/31 A 


139 

ww,-g 

S JM'S., 

1/3U, 1 

i/3<i.' ■{. 


3 32, 

!;3ib 

1/31'... 


140 

i Cosv' - ; 

S /H-S., 

. 1,32, 

2/31 


i/d'd, 

, 2,31;P 

: 2dlU 



K. So O.lv, 

EK^itFoi.-u.^lA'/ A orenihf)-, ISflS. 
liAl.MNfrS k, ('o. 


\ 

•249^! 

{ 

■ gdOy 

lldip 

lOOufa/ g/Hfj 


£ 13 ; 
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Invoice No. 6. — F.O.B. 


Invoice of 5 Balts Grey Dhoofies forwarded by the underBigiied [>er rail to 
Liverpool for shipment per steamer Barrister^' for Calcutta, on account of 
Aff,ssrs. Tom Broini <<• Co., J^ondon. 


Or der 2,000. 
Indent 1,500. 


MAN<u£E 4 iTKR, January 3lst, 1898. 
Insurance not effected })y U9. 


fiA<F^ 


Caicuda 


1001/4 


Grey Dhooties. 
1 ^" Col. BonLr. 


j 20 prs. 42 in. 2/10 y<U , 17 x 15, 60/700:! 


; 1 d/. 1 

200 p 

1 4 BU. 

1000 

■ 5 Bh. 

2000 

1 


Stamp- ■ 

Two h(''’dcd Swan. 

, Weiylil — 

I Cut. 21 

I 

I 

I E. & O.K. 

I MAXCirKSTKR, January Hhvf, 1898. 
i Harvjcy, MrTcnKLL A; Co. 


:£138 


10 ' 


WV 


3. C. A K INVOICE. 

This is simply an f.oJ). invoice with the addition of the freigiit 
on the goods from tlie jrort of shipment to the port of destinati(>n 
(included in tlie price, of course). Invoices on th(‘se terms are very 
common in the import trade, i)iit they arc rarely met with in the 
export trade. 

If the goods mentioned in tlie f.o.h, invoice on tlio preceding 
page were sold on c. ^ f. terms, the invoice would be made out as 
follows : — 
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Invoh‘r .V(/. 




Invoice of o B-ihs Orcy l>kootu^'^ by I’orcival, Keene k Co. per 

eteainer Burri.slcf," Lirn-jivol, for Cakitfio^ by or'der and for aecoiiut and risk 
of J/mrA. Thoimiii SnK'dley ti' C’o,, Ca/rufiu. 


lusuniiite not eUbcted by us. 

ludcut 1,279 

Dhooiics, 

; 


|; 

■r, i Coloured BmCUr. \ 

^ \ T. No.i 

i 

i 


1 

:l 

C ' ( 20b ;) w. 42 hi . 2/ 1 0 u< Ir. 1 7 > 1 a 60/70 500 ! 

! f } ■ i 



I 

j 

; l2Wi 4t,« : 





i 4 /:?K. 1()()0 ,, same i 





,5 BU. 200(> ,, (a) 1/4?.^ c. <0 /1 Kalculln ... 




£Ul| 

.s7a?/)p; 4'wo headed Swam 





fVeifj/it: Cwt. 21 





d'iu! ])ric’e is arrived at as follows 



|| 

Coftt of Goods 

129 

9 

lo' 

Packhiij charyes ... . , , ' 



- !> 

Carriage to ... ■ 


8 


Shijtpitig, li'C., dioig' ' ... ... : 


3 

3;l 

Firf Iiosuraure 


1 

4 

Freight on 584) (a 52/0 <!• 0 

2 

12 

5 

1 

! 137 

15 

3 

i'ohi/nmion ... | 

1 ^ 

8 



1 £141 

4 

o 


£141 4.H, 2d. or ‘llbBOOd. ~ 2000 = b4|l nearly. ' 





- - - - - - ■ * 

1 

' 





4. CJC k I. INVOICES. 

Export in vnic(?s on c.f. k i. (or, as nioro frequently written, c.i.f.) 
term.s are u.sed eliielly in tbo finiian trade. In this ca^e all the 
charges - packing, forwarding, shipping, freight, insui'ance, tCc. - are 
included in the price, and tlie price is givcui in the currency of the 
country to which tlie goods an^ going. 

On the nc'xt page is an example of this kind of invoice for tlie 
goods detailed in “Loco” Invoice No. 4 (page 85). Here our 
customer in Calcutta ha.s offered us in rupees what lie is able to [(ay, 
and we have accepted his offer, and have fixed exchange at, say, 1/4. 
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T]ie iiu‘tho<i of (calculation is as follows 

Cost of gootU, ... ... £120 9 10 

Packing 20/- jM‘r halt* ... ... 5 0 0 

Freight on 5k' 9" (ff/, 02/0 ami 10% 

(incUuling railway (‘arriage) ... 2 12 5 

Tl/L 2/- comniissioii lOd. ... ... 0 2 10 

Tclegraiii.s 1% ... ... ... 0 14 0 

I’ostage and hill stamp ... 0 6 0 

Fire iusuraiire on £129 ... ... 0 14 

Marine insurance on £150 Ca> 5/9% less 

5 and 10% and .stamp ... ... 0 7 11 

i;iS 14 4 

CommiHsion 2A% ... 5 9 5 

.21 -12 :i 9 

£142 3s. 9d. or 34,125d. -t 1/4 exc hange == lU. 2,132 13 0 -f 2,000=^ 
Kb. 1. 1. 1. {To pul this imhuU, through we .smaitice ll.s. 7.13 (10/5) out of 
our commission.) 

1 rup'-e - H> annas; 1 anna ~ 12 ]he.s. 

Jiivoirf .Vo. S.--t\F. d' I. 

Invoice of 3 Ihth'A (irry l)k»o(tC'< shipped at Liverpool per steamer 
'‘^Barrisitr" for Calcutta, !»y order of Mtsars. Lh/m/cr, .4h/n/.s'<l* Co., on account 
and risk of those, concerned, liy Jlarnn/. MUFiell <0 i^>o. 

Masi iiKSTKU, January dist, iS'tS, 
Indent 1,500. Insurance elTected horn. 


B A tCry I)hootki<, 

\iii. i'olaitred Bonin'. 

1 BL j'200 pairff 42 vi. 2/Ui V'C- 
1000 I 17x ]5 0n/70 500 7CVo 

"[200 pnfrA' 44 ,, ,, 

4 />/.<(. 1 0(H) sn;/ic 

1001/4 

5 />/.'<. 2000 (a Bs. 1 . 1 . 0 . c.J. ch i. /C. 2125 


Btapip : 'rwo-lieadcd Swan. 
ireipAf .' 21 evft.. 



CHAPTER. X 


THE EXPORTATION OF GOODS- 

r>. “FRANC'O" INVOICES. 


(or ‘‘rendu franco’’ or “free”), as ftated on pages 10 
and 81, means gem'rally, Put not invariably, c.f. A: i. plus foreign 
import duly (if any) and car^-iage and other charges up to delivery 
of the gr)fHls at dostbialion- 

Twenty or thirty yi'ars ago all goods sold in the United 
Kirigdoin for export were on “loco” terms, hut today it is quite 
common (for the continent esp<‘cially) for goods to bo sold “franco 
Paris.’’ “franco iMilaii,” A'c., and as foreign competition iiicrea.ses 
tins mode of selling will doiihtli'ss h«‘come more and more common. 

“Eranco” invoices for tiie continent are usually expressed in 
metres and kilogrammes, and aPo in the currency of the country to 
w]ii('h the goods are going, instead of in English weights, measures, 
and money. They shotdd also, wlien practicable*, bo made out in 
ilie French, Italian, Spanish, Ac., lajiguage as may be required. 

Wo will suppose we are a Hradford firm, and liiat a (‘ustomer 
(say in Paris) asks us to quote “fiunco Paris” for certain goods, of 
wlucli we have pr'eviousjy sent liim ])attern.s. To enable us to d<) 
this we must first reduce our price per yard into fcs. per metre, 
and then ascertiiin wbu.t the imjiort duty and charges (‘ome to. 

For the duty we refer to the French Customs Tarilf, wliere we 
find tiiat the duty on the goods in question is, say, fes. Ii20 por 
lUO kilogramiiK's, ('flie Customs tariffs for nearly all foreign 
countries may he inspected at the principal Cham])ers of Commerce 
in the United Kingdom.) 

As regards the forwarding charges from Bradford to Pari.s, 
w{‘ know from previous experience tliat they come to, say, fcs. 11 
per IOQl kilogrammes, and to this we have to add our charges for 
packing the. goods, and the cost of insurance. 

If we are in doubt a.s to either lIic! duty or the forwarding 
charges, or both, we write to a forwarding agent at one of the 
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French ports, giving particulars, and asking him to quote a through 
rat© from Bradford to Paris, and say what the import duty would 
be. We shall rpe(‘i\ e a reply by return of post. 

Being in possession of tlie requisite information, we can now 
make our calculation as to tlii^ price at wliicli we can afford to sell 
the goods laid down in Paris, but in oriler to enable us to make the 
calculation we must know the following equivalents 

1 metre “ 1 OtieG yard. 1 yard — 0‘9144 metre. 

1 centimetre = 0\'i937 inch. 1 inch = •2‘a4 centimetroH.. 

1 kilogramme - 2-204G llw. J lb. - 0-453G kilogramme. 

The simpicst way of making the calculation is to take the lot 
of goods re<juii'e(j, and, after adding drarges, Ac., convert the jrouiid.s, 
shillings, and ))ence into francs and centiine.s, and the yards into 
metres. We will su})pose that the goods about wJiich we are 
n(*gotiating wiih our Pans friend are those repn'-sented by the 
following invoice, which we have received from tlic manufacturer: — 


5 pcs. r>G in. Fancy Worsteds— £ a. d. 

24i. 24iih 24^ 2G, 2^ =: ]2,\i yds. r«J 4/- ... 25 3 0 

less 2^ % ... 0 12 7 

£24 10 5 

To this amount we must add : — 

Packing charges, 5 pcs. ((7> Oil. ... ... ... 0 3 0 

Insurance ojr, say, £35 tC' 3/G°, and stamjj ... ... 0 J 5 


1'24 15 7 


£24 15w. 7d. al. 25'30 excliaiiga ... ... fcs. G2G'1)1 

I'ornar-ding ( liai'gr.'s cm the gi'osa weight 134 lt.M. - G1 

kilos, (charged as 70 kilos) at, say, fcs. 11% ... 770 

Puly on th(^ net weight 120 lbs. or 54,1 kilos, (it' fes, 

220 per 100 kilos. ... ... ... ... IlOilO 

754 '51 

Comrni.s.sion 21^% ... IS\SG 

Total cost laid down in Paris ... fes 7T3'37 
As the usual arrangement with our Paris eu.^tomer is 
that we allow liim 3% discount, wt; must, of course', 
add this to the cost, thi.s is ... ... ... 23'90 

Making the total ... ... ... .. ... fcs. 707 -'27 
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F(’.s. 797*27 is the cost of tlio 125J yards. A yard is equal 
to 0'914‘1 nieti'e, tliei’ct’ore 125^ yards multiplied by 0*9144 aro 
ecpial to IM’lhSh.S uuTros, say 115. Dividing fes. 797*27 by ilo, 
we hud that the price ])('r metre, fj-aiico Paris, is fcs. G‘92. As 
hTench prices usually proceiH by tweiitieilis of a franc we luiglit 
quote in this case fcs. G*95, but we should pro})ab]y suy fcs. 7. 

All export firms who do a coiitiiuaital business have these 
calculations worked out in a series of elaborate table.s at dilferent 
rates of exchange, thus showing at a glance the e(|uivalcnt of 
the English price per yard oi* per lb. in francs, marks, liras, ttc., 
per metre or per kilogramme. Other tables on tlic vsame basis 
show tlui additions which must be made for Oustoms duty and 
forwarding (diarges. 

Our quotation being accepted, we j>aek the goods in a tJ'uss 
(a ^Iuall halo), and despatch tlu^ package to a slii{q)ing agent at 
a Fnaich port, say in this casti iMe.ssrs. llernii, Pkivni A Cie., of 
Boulogne sui'Alf'r. \Vo also advise Messrs. Ibu'nu, Peron it t'ie 
to forward the goods to our Uai*is customer, and to debit our 
account with the forwarding charges, Customs duly, and other 
expenses. 

A few days later wo shall receivti from tlunu a l)<'bit Note 
gomewJiat similar to tlie following ; — 

Itoui.ijoNj: suft-M i.K, 

IlE};Nr, I’KUitN & (to. Ltd., U 'll lSi)8. 

Messieurs Hallincs iV (ki., 

brad ford. 

])ui*. i)uur tj'ais a ina^ balic suivant 'k'tail ei ba.s d'euvoi d rirv 
n.'eiues le 2.'] court, ef ivevp.aili'a,- I’l-auco, cit l’('l.ite Vioese, a Messieurs 
A. L. J\)ii*'’ & Lie, l|,uo du Poui, I’aris, p.ir I'l'ul reinise ,t. domicile. 

■A leiir it'dit fcs. IgS Ke 

1 1 aii.' de ilradford ;i, Palis iVl ks, jiayent pmir 7u ks. 

(e t( s. (i dd pal' pH) ks. ... ,. . , ... 4’ad 

Drniis du Deiiaiie, niamite.iilion ecutimi^'sion el, tuidire', ' 121*."id 

Purls de lelhe.s 

Assuraiii'cs ediitr*'- rineeudie sur le <pud, sur fcs. 

riiaritiiiics sur fr-H 

1 indue special ct iniprcssion (Loi du ,^0 mar.s 1872) '7d 

TiiiUiivs dcs cormaisserucuts, ^c. itaxeti.ve) ... 1*2.7 


Total foe. 12S do 
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d Balk', . . 

j Brut 62 kilos. 


TisRUR 

1 Net 54/7(M) kilos. (? 220% 

120-r) 

A. C. V, ... 

1 Inipot et statistiquft 

■36 

1579 

I Ferrnis et ({uittance 

•8:> 



121-55 


It will be IK ){<'(! that tlie wei^jlits stated in this !)td>it Note are 
sli^ditly in excess of <>nr own. Tliere are jjfenerally little discri'pancies 
of this kiiul, which cannot be avoided. The few cinitiines per metre 
wliieh are often add(‘d to the price, as already explaiin'd, cover such 
diirerences. 


Invoice.-- In the m<‘antime (i.e., when the •^oodis are des- 
patched) we ba^e to ma.k(‘ oiu our invoice. This lU'ce.ssitates some 
further calculations. 

\\\,- havi':, in tln^ first j»]ac(’, to ('onvcrt the width into cenfi- 
nietres. Multiplyin;.; bf> inches bv we find the width 1 -I-iI-lA 
centiniotres, wbieh we will call Ml!, '3. 


\\'e liave next to eonverl the lenctb of eaeli piece into metros. 
Multijdyine tie* yards by O'lM I I, the calculations are as follows ; .. 


24} ' 

2t,^ 

24^ 

2t> 

2tH 

■0144 

■6144 

.6144 

•6144 

•6144 

24 

24 

21 

2f> 

■26 

3 6576 

:vt;:>7r> 

:V65:6 

5 -4864 

5 -4 St) 4 

1K-2SS 

1S-2SS 

18-28,S 

1S-2SS 

1S-2SS 

22.S6 

1 - 4572 

. ,4 . - 4572 


1143 


4 - 22S6 

i } -- 1143 , 


22-1742 

22-6:{l4 

22-5171 

•2:}-7744 , 

23'SSS7 

lu gi^'in^^ 

the k'li^ths on the invoice 

we take the 

neaivsl 5 or 

centimetre^ 

, thus the 

ibove lengths might be stati 

‘d as 22-20, 

•GO, 22-50, 2 

3 -SO, and 2 

M.10 respectiviGy. 




We are now' in a posRson to make out our invoice. Thi.s will 
be as follows ; — 
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Jnvoice j\ o. 9, — Franco y 

Invoice of goods hought l)y II aJ lings Co., Bradford, by order and for 
acronrit of Messrs. J. C. Poire <{* Gie., Paris, and forwarder! through Messrs. 
Ilernu, Peron TiV, Boulogne. 


Mark, 

' IMect' Mo, 

I'atternNo.: Width.' 

jMetn-H. 

1 

Price, l! Fes, 1 


, im 

; 

/il59 1 14g/3 1 Fancy Worsted 

1 gggn 


A CP 

4 


1 2-160 



! a 

1 

22 50 


ir>79 

ft 

g 

' 


1 Bale 

7 

M 3 : 

' 2:\oo 





id lo 00 icr; Fes. Hdo ' 



EscompU’ :5 % 

1 

' g4j 


Frs. 7^1” - 


In actual praclir'O tables are made use of to aseerlaiii tlie 
metric equivalents erf English weights and measures, th(' necessity of 
making a ealculnt ion eardi time heing thus ohviated. Some tablos 
vvhicli will he found useful for the ]>urpose are. given at tlie end of 
this vrdmne. An (‘xplanation of the metric system generally will 
be found in Chapltw XXIX. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE EXPORTATION OF GOOhS-Conihmd 


CONSUI.AR INVOICES. 

When goods are shipped to the United Slates a “Consular 
Invoice” has to be made out. This is an invoice in a proscribed 
form, whicli has to he declared before the United States ( /onsul of 
the district whence the goods are exported. Usually three of thes(? 
fortns are required, but where the goods are intern hal to be sent “ in 
})ond ” from tlu' j)ort of entry to some other port, (for example, from 
New York to Uoston), then four Consular Invoices are requinid. It 
the invoice amount does not excetsl £'20 iiic exp^u'ter need not dc^dare 
the goods hero unless he wishes to <hv so. 'I’iic original invoice is 
retained at tlie Consulate*, the duplif'ato (and qua(h“upli(;fite, when 
one is made out) is returned to the shipper, and the tri])]icate is 
sent on to tlie Custom House at tlu* }>ort of entr}'. Tlue sluppor 
sends on copies to be dealt with hy the, consignee on ai’rival of the 
goods. Wlion the shipment consists of piec.e goods, a card with 
samples attnclied lias also to lx* left wdth the Consul, for idmiti- 
tlcation of the goods on arri\'nl at the United States port. The 
packages containing tlie goods have to he marked “ Made in Cdvat 
Britain,” “Woollen (or oth('r) goods,” marks, numlers, tie. Tlio 
invoice must slunv the coutimls of each jvickage, and, in the case 
of pici'e goods, the wddlh, design, number, w’eight in lbs., and yai’d 
age of each piia*!', the price, total amount, discount or other trade 
allowances, and all charges incurred up to putting the goods on 
board. On the following jmgos arc specimens of a Consular Invoice 
and declaration for goods shijiped by a merchant in this country 
against a sale made in Yew York, The declaration has to be made 
on the back of tiic invoice 

For Vhlli, IlraziL and some other NUv/^// Jwcrh’fca couvtries, 
and l\)rtvq<t] ^ tTiisiilar Invoices arc also n'lpiircd and liave to be 
made out on forms siqiplied by the respective Consuls in the 
United Kingdom. 
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Dkaukohj), 1 898 . 

iJs VOICE of certain Coorls, viz \-- }'^'(»>Uen Cioths Bra(\ford 

hy ** 'W.vmM, Bdrton <{• Co. Moiriso/i, Hatton d' ]\Iair, 


of and despatched frt)n) 

oia ....E’.V'*/'.'"’"' per s.s, *'Taiiriv" 



fhs. 

1 tpls. 



, 




•iS41i 

\ /><''. 27o CWn‘/?_7, AG/'^c, 4035, t)9 

j 50 







.'■<,1 

1 ,, lM)SC), (35 

48 

98 

I 7/C 

36 

15 



:.] 

I ,, 21)28, 07 

1 

. m 







1 ,, 2S0 ,, „ r,i;oG, 7o| 

j 

\ 5(d 

100 

1 (i/s 

1 31 

5 



5:5 

1 ,, 77v>j/,syn?a/2Kn< r)l)()5, 08 

40^ 

i 

1 





1 M 21)5 „ 5803, ,, 

i 47 









— 

m 

5/8 

28 

10 

4 

96 


Less 2^7o ... ‘ 



1 



.. 

2 


Xe.i Value a/ livadj'ord 


1 1 

1 ' 


i 

i... 

j 
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: i 

1 i'lKinjcs (not inclu'hd in pru'i of^ 


1 1 
! 




i : 

i 


goods ) : — 




j 


I I 

I 


(drriage <0 Charges to 
JArerpool ... 




i ^ 

10 

^ C| 

I 


Tarpaulin if- Canvas . . 




i 

9 

c| 

i 


Consul's Fee 

... 1 




10 

6 

1 


I’lie iiaiue ot Depoiicnl s firm ; 
should be signed below the total 

i 

1 




1 

i 

£ 

95 


i of tins Invoice, 


1 

i 

1 


I 




Wiidsmiih, linrton ck Co. 
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■vn Blanks in these Columns (n he filled in by Shipper. The ferm of Inviiice on the other side tn he uied. 


ji-'i)!!,M No. l.jS I 


CONSULAR CLKTII'ICATE. 


Declaration of Purchaser or Seller 
or dul,\ authorised Ajirent or either. 


I, tiu* imilersiuuod 


I, (li<- uiider.sintied, do solemnly 
1. “ Pur ' truly rleclare that 1 am the 


lilfd ill liio iiidiu'sement tu'n'of 


■ei'lify tli.i.t I am 


. lid iiiviiicc in ili(> ).iini‘ip;d 
nf Idle ciuiiit ry at tho lime of 
It ioii i.s col reft and iriic, excejit- 
lioted h\ me ujion saiu’ invoice, 
[M'ciiim ivliicfi 1 uiaki' 

(■onuiiuiiii a.1 ion t o i he pn>iM-r 


of Hie iiioiclKUidise in the within 
iu'.oice uu-lit ion-'d a,nd dcscrihed ; ih.'j i 
the said invoice i.s m all respect.^ 
correct and true, and was made at 
Idl.V HFtdlD, whence said merchan- 
dise is to 1)0 (".ported to the Tnited 
States; llia.t ,>:iid invoice coni, aims a 
true and lull siatcMnent of the time 
win'll, the j)!ace where, and the per.snn 
Horn vvliom the same was pnrchasial, 
and the actual cost thereof, [irice 
actually [laid or to he paid therefor, 
ami all charges Ihen'on ; that no 
discounts, bounties, or drawhaclts are 
contained in said invoice lint .such as 
have hts'ii actually allowed thereon, 
that no dill'erent iiumee of the iner 
ehaiidise mentioned in said invoice has 
been or will he furiii.siied to any one, 
and tlial the mirreiicy in which said 
invoice is madi' out is that which was 
actua iy paid or i.s to In- pa, id for said 
meiiiiaiidisc. 


Witness my hand aanl .seal of oflic< 
the day and year aforesaid. 


Ut'i'oived the 
sold. 


" ( nitea Jtrttiifiini 


I flirt hi'r (lccla.re tlmt it i.s intended to 
make entry of said mercliandise at the 

jmrl of 3 Aew Vurk in the 

I'nited States of Aiiieiiea. 

Dated at BRADFORD, this 

":tlt (|;iy |,f yrs^tcinber 

4 ("itarlcs John. son, 

A nt fitirisrd Arient for 
W'Udx nith, Itorto/i if- Co 




CHAl’TKR XII 


THE EXPORTATION OF GOODS — Cmitinned 


SECURING EX(RIAN(JK AND I>RAW1N(} AGAINST SH1P:\1KNTS. 


Loco Terms. — The means of reimhurseriient for goods sold on 
t hese terms vary according to <drcii instances. Wlien the goods are 
shipped t(t a In'anch firm abroaii, in many cases no draft is drawn, 
the amount being simply debited in account. In other castis 
documentary drafts aiai drawn, as descrilied under tJie iieading of 
“c.f. i. terms,” wlnlst v(‘ry ofUui “clean” bills are drawn eitlier 
on the buyer direct or on a liOndon banker with whom lie has 
opened a “ciavlit.” Tlic method adopted depends upon the linancial 
standing of tlie jK-rsons with whoin we are dealing, the custom of 
tlie trade, arid tlie arrangements made when the order wa,s aceeplefi. 

F.O.b. Terms. — floods sold on f.o.h. terms are usually shipped 
on acciaint of a buyer in iamdon or elsew here in tins country, and 
are paid for by cheque, when tlu' sbi|>ping documents are ddivered, 
or a ft'.w <]ays afterwards, accorrling to agreenamt. WJum selling 
goods on tliese terms to a home buy(T. of wliose hnancifil standing 
you are not fully satished, it is advisalih', t(< stipulate^ for “cash 
against documents,’’ as you then run less risk of losing moitev in 
case the buyer suspivuds }>aymei)t soon after receiving the ducimimls, 
as sometiuK's h:rpj>ens. 


FrancoTerms. - The terms for giaxls sold* franco ” to the 
continent \ary accor;ling to circumstances. When the buyer is 
drawn u])on (in the foreign currency) it i.s usually at 30, 60, or 90 
days’ sight, as may be arranged. The draft is generally discounted, 
either with an Itnglish bank or wit!) a bank in the country on Avbi(;ii 
it is drawn, fn the latter case the amount realised is usually 
remitted by a chec^ue on London. The .seller ha.s to take the risk of 
fluctuations in exchange, which is one of tlie drawbacdcs to selling 
goods on these terms to countries whose exchange is not fairly 
stable. 
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C. f. 8 l i. Terms. --'I’heHe tenms are most usual for goods 
sold to India and the East. V(uy frecjueiitly the goods are sold 
and invoiced at a rupee jjrice, ])ut occasionally in sterling. If 
lh(* seller has Jicfsepted a rupee lie has of cour.se to receive. 

jjaynKuii in rupees, Thenddre, in (trdt'r to avoid loss hy fluctuations 
in (fxcluKigc, }k( frecpuuitiy “fixes e\(‘hango ” Ix'forchaud, This 
is done by asking a .Eondofi bank with an Eastern bra.ndi to fix 
a 1 ‘ate for the amount wldcli it is exjH cted to di'aw, and for the 
aj'pj'oxirnatci date. Situu; tlie. rehuii) of the Indian (.hirreru.'y in 
189d exchange with England lias been fairly stal)le, and tliere is 
consi'ijiicnl ly not tiu^ .saim,'. iK^ccssitv to lix I'xchangi* now as 
formcrlv. Nevcr(h(.‘!es;s it is a prinh-nt cou/‘,s(^ to adopt. 

Drafts in Foreign Currency. I (rafts against goods sold on 
“ e.f. A i. terms” ai'C usually drawn at tiO or 9U days' sigiit, 
documents attached, “documerjts lo he sui'rendercd on {laymcnl,” 
or “dociniumts ;igaiii.st- acceptance.' The draft will he in a. set 
of three, tltt-‘ “ i'dr'^t of n hieh (if drav.n iii Imlian curnnu'V) 
Will pr(»b;folv be wiu'dixl o'- fellows : 

Nu. 4e8(l. \! \ \o!i L.vi'f I;. gs^'; S<i,Ui)t!,r. ]e. 

' for AV.gtgr). 

i Si \ I V .‘iftt’f ef tllis eiu- f'uS'!' ul J'Ariuiiigt' (St'Ciiiid 

i ;Oid Tliil'd ei (Ihi s.'iIim- S''nor .etd ( i 0 < ‘ U!i jiaif 0 j)a.y 1 e 1 iic ooicr < ,t' 
l!ic Mefiisvil Uaak, Liuli! : (i, tiiv .-aa!) ni 'I’w o TiiiMi.sanu One I ) u ui 1 red 

[ and d'wnnty fi\(' Kupet^s, v.-din' ;mau!;a 1 - lOtkt Itin; =8 i-;!,'--, 

I (tiiids per Htcann;!' “ r " uhi'Ii place t(' .account ;e: nahdscd. 

i Sliippiii-- i!-M'unicnt..s atlaciicd lo fic .eifi-cndce-d .m j»;i_\ iiicnL 

! To Messrs. I’*i Nina:, Anc'.s A t o.. 

I ( ' AlCCTi'A. ilKMtV tV’.'SI'U i:\SviN A ( 'o. 


(TTe S(ct)nd and Third ot th(' a,buM' draft' woidii be preci.selv the 
sa.me as tlu* aboxt’, ext'epl tha.t the vou-ds “hirst and Third” 
and “First and St'ctuid '’ respecti\'t‘}y would be subst,itute<l for 
the wonis StHauui a-ml 'Idiird ' in pai'entliesis, ) 
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TliiH'r (‘opi('s of tlu' invoice would luive to he iiuuie out in this 
ease. To the lOrst. of the draft would he attached one copy of 
the Invoice, a eojty of th(‘ lUll of Ladin<;, aiul the Poli<yv of Marine 
Insurance, To the “ Socoiur’ and “Third,” the reina.iuing copies of 
the Invoice and Hill Lading w»)ul<l he attached. A “ iu'ttcr of 
1 lypothi'cation ’’ would also have to he nuule out (soinctinu‘s in 
triplicate) and attaclied (o tln^ other docninents. This docununit 
will h(^ dc'alt with prt‘S('nt]y. 

W’Iko the docmnents a.re atta<‘l!ed to the draft, as in the above 
case, the di'aft is calhal a “ (haanneiitai'V bill,” <u*, as it is generally 
ahhiao iatt'd, “ IfhA,” jueaning “ doeiinuuit.s attached, " as distin- 
guished friuii a. “elean” hill, or one drau’ii vvitlioiit the doeiinients 
h(4i!g aflaelasl, 

Fot'eign Drafts in Sterling.- When goods slii]>ped i(» India 
and otd(‘r e(mnlri(‘s are sohi at sterling priee.s (whether on ••hieo” 
or otlau’ tf'rius), a doeuiiKuitarv draft usuadv at (it) or '.*0 
davsdsiglit ■ is general 1 v <ira\v a in sterling for the full aanount- of 
the int'oiee. T)i<^ doeninent-' are the same as nienlioiied ahoV(‘, hut 
the draft ilohf is iisu.div woiah'd thus: - 

M \ ./'O, .'.'OS//, iStS. 

;D. !C/, 1 

Soly <iays .•il'n-i- pay this Imkst of iSoooimI t 

;ucl Tliii'l II )i j).'i 'll ) to t))<- ooior of the .N.n'oiia) ilanl; of I'lhia 
iaiiiitch the siiai of Oic limidred and Koiiy two i'oiiiiU.s Tinec 
Sliilliii^u-' and A’ii!f]>oii(*e stor'in'.’. j)ayai»lo at the tank ■< drawii'i^ 
r.Uc for demand <lralt- "n Litndon, witli inlr/est a1 s!\ per rrni. 

) |irr annum addmi tlicrrto froin date lieic(>l to apin'o'.ima'.e dm' 

; date of ariav.d of tlm remittam-n in London, \.dao rceio'd 

aa diist Tf'"' lOOd/Hift) o Rl.s. Doods pm' st.-am t “ ft o / fCry, j 

To Mi!.ssrs, d’lMo'i'iiY .!om;s iv Co., | 

Coa’CTTa. !! \i;\ i:v, MiTiairia. <1' (dr | 

[]i some c.'istts the rate of oxehangt' is stated to Le ttl the hatih’s 
drawing rale for ‘deh'g'-aphic transfers,” in others for “siglit," 
“three months’ sight,” or “four inoiit-hs’ sight” hills, whilst in otlau- 
ease.s it is “exchtuige as per endorsement, '' hiit tlie njo.st usuad is 
that stated above— for “dmimud dnifts,” When “ exeliange as per 
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” is arr;Lii,-<sl, iIk; Ijaiiks usually fix tha I'att* tor tli(5 
tx'rm wliicli IJk'V consider most I'aA'ourablc to lJiemscl\es, 

Documentary Bills. We now re)>eal t]i<> docunu'nls which 
ai'c usually allaclied to a “ doeiiuKaitarv hill." TIk'V ar(‘ as follows ; 

To die “ i^'irst iiixoirr. Bill ot' Ladiuj^, i’olicy of Insurance, aiui 
(wlicii n('cr,^;K;try I Lottf'r of H ypoiln'cai ion. 

'I’o tli(‘ “ Second ” and ‘’Tijinl ' -Invoice, Bill of LadiiiLC and fwlc'u 
tiic ijcUcr of llypotliciaition is made oul in Iriplicatt', as is 
soinetaiiH's 1h<^ ease) the- laUler (T llypothecaLion. 

Kacli co})y of th(' Hill of IjUiiiiio is (uidor’scil in hlaiik hv 
the dra\v{‘r, when tfiese <kH:u!ueuls arc' made <)Ut to his order, ' 
a> is usiiaJly tlic ease. 

d'h(i ahove riaiucd (ioeuuicnls Ixdiio all i-cadv, and allaclied fi.e., 
pinned ioo'ctlieid as d(‘S('j‘ii)('d, tlnw a.j'i' handed to lln^ hafik, wdiicli 
ad\.'nic(‘s llie money apoiinst llnau as may lia\e. iiecn piawiouslv 

an-aaiiied in some e.as*'N Hie full amount; in others only ‘)U, 

SB, or 7d per c(‘nt<., «)r (wen |(‘ss, as tin' case may Im'. 

Tile hank hu'weirds tiic drafts, with tin* <ioeumciits attaclicd, to 
its hi-aJieh abroad, at the placi' on wliicli they an' dj'awn. Tlie 
liranch hank prt'st'iils the hill the drawe(' for aeccpraiic(\ If 
the hill isdrassii ‘nlocuments a, gainst payinoiii,' tlic amoii/il of rh(‘ 
hill is e:(>tn'raiiy pa, id a.t mafurity, and, if in sfei'lino. at Hie s[K‘ci/i(‘<i 
rate of exchange, plus iiitere.st' at Hh' ayrt't'd upon rale li-om tin' dale 
of Hie draft to ! he n])proximate tame it wdh lake for the moin'y to 
h(' remitted Ia and n'a.ch I^ondon. The Hills of Lading ami Policy 
art' then handed to tin' drawee, and Hn' transaction is ended so far 
as tlu‘ haidv is coiiccrin'd. If the hill is drawn docunn'iil s a-aiiist 
a,c<;(\ptaaic.c,’’ the docmin'iits ai'' hamh'd o\('r wlicn the hill is 
accepted and Hie bank collects the im»ncy at malunty. Should the 
drawatc “fail/’ or siisjn'iid paynn'iit Whih' the liill is rnnniny, or for 
some reason or her n'fiisc to pa,y tin', liill at maturity, tlie bank 
tnav sell Hie ijfoods and reeovt'r the Iwdanci', if any, fnan tbt' ship]Ha'. 

I)o('umeiitary bills ;ir(‘ fn'<|n<'nt!y drawn “docmm-iits to tie 
surroiuL'red ai<;aiiist a.C(H'ptance/’ and occasi(ttially (('specially when 
the draw'ci's a,r(' not wcll-knowtH “dotmnn'nls aeainsi pa.yimait/’ 
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Advice of Drafts. — When a l)ill is drawn (whether “clean ” 
or “documentary’’) advice thereof must be at (uice sent to the 
drawee. The followinti; is an exam{)le of such an advice : — 

Manchf.stek, '2W,h Seple.fjihe)-, IS9S. 

^tessrR. lainihT, At)l>aH Si (a)., 

(.Ulcutta. 

1 'rar Sii's, 

Wv had thi'< plcaKure last on the Idlli inst., at)d now h>‘i4 to advise 
shipment of your Indent Ko, IdOi), viz., IdOO/lOOt ~ a Bales Groy 

Dliooties, pel' si earner “ /Ja7'ri-s(e.i\^' sailinji to inoiTow. 

For the invoice, ainuiint tlu'.reof, viz., Hs.2. 12.5, we havt' di awm upon your 
goodselvos bv our <lrafL Nt). 4,.5S(>, doeuiuetits attached, at GO d/s, and have 
negotiated the same Hivough the Gbavtered Dank of India, Avislralia, and 
China. 

Beconiineiiding our ilraft lo ymir kind ]iroteetion, 

Wo ai'e, l)(‘ar Sirs, 

V'>urs fail hfully, 

HkNKY STErilUNSON & Co. 

Letter of Hypothecation. To “hypothecate” means to 

p/edge or A Letter of Hypothecation is a printed 

form filled in wdth particulars of the drafts drawn and of the goods 
against whicli tlif^y are (irawm, and authorises the bank to sell the 
good.s if tlu^ drawee fails to “aiaa^pt” wiicn tlie drafts are pniserited 
or does not pay at maturity. The following is a speanmen of this 
document : - - 


fvON noN, 


To the 'Ihrci'twv.s of 

The Monissn, Dank ok Iniua, BnuTKn, 
Bomuav. 


Mu >-cli 


iSOS. 


(ient lenien, 

We hiivc negotiated Ihrffiigh your London odlee .Bill drawn by 
unitm. (imir ]{’ii.wn d iiumh,,,/ p,j. £ m : 5 ; 5 collateral security, 

have delivered witli the .said Bill shipping documents for the following goods ; - 

Invoice for. packages ainoiinting to £ ' 

Policy of lu.suraiuie ah luxkx for £.. PD. payable in . 

Dill of Lading for. * ... packages marked. . 

“ Sltropshire," Lon/] on to Himdiay 


The Freight on wdiich amounting to£.. is 

'l iiese documents are to be given up on payment of tlie Dill. 
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In caf^e tlio said Hill should suflcr diKluiuour, <Mtiu'r by iiou-ar'r('])tance on 
prosentatiou or non-payntoiil, wc heroijy autlu»rise you U> cause I.I 10 said goods 
Lo be sold according to your dis(‘,rotion, such sale being for our accoimt, at our 
wle risk, and subject to the usual charges f<»r commission, and all incidinilal 
’xpeiises : it Indng understood iliat 'J’he Mofussil Haiik of India, Liniiled, 
IS to be free from all responsibility whatever in respect of sucli sahn d'lie 
[troeecds <tf the goods, if sold under this authority^ you will account for here, 
ind wo hereby underUke and agree to pay you, with a rc-exchangc of 10 per 
:ont. thereon, tlie amount of any delicieney which may arise betwtam the said 
Bill and tins procc^eds of the goods ; nnd slunild any surplus be realis(;d, wt^ 
ionsetit to your retaining a general lien thereon against any other liahililitjs 
w(' may have incurred to your Hank. 

In case of ajiy hass arisijig, for wliich you may re<;over under the Insu- 
rance ef!'c(!t(!d on these, goods, you are herehy authorised to hold the amount so 
rucovmrcd at the disposal of <'<’• . . . provuVhal said Hill shall 

have received duo honour. But in the event of the dishonour of the Hill, eit her 
by non*accepfancc on pre-stuitatioii or non-payment, we hendw give you 
ruthority to retain the amount so reeovmvd for our aceoimt, subject to any 
•laim tiic bank may have tben'on. 

\\*e are, (Icntlemcn, 

Yours faithfully. 


MON SON & CO. 



CIIAVTKR XIII 


THE EXPORTATION OF GOODS-rVmin/nr.i 

SiniTlNG (;0()1)S “ON CONSKONAIEN'r." 


A “ eon^^ij^^innerit ” means a quantity of ^hhxIs Klnp[)er] tc 
a iirm ahi'oad for sale on eoiimiission for account of the sliipper. 
S(ic)] sliipiiKuits ;j;cnei*alJy result in a loss, and are therefore not 
popular with Pritisli traders. 

TIhu'c is practi(‘ally no difl'erence between a Consipnuent 
Invoice and a “Lota)’’ Invoice except in the heading;. Stuuetimes 
the ohar^^es are “iven in the total (instead of in detail, as in 
the “loco’' invoi<'e), as in the following example:-- 


Inroit'n AVa 10 . — ('i)nshjnvuinL 

INVOICE of ea.s'. ship].ed at 

Liverpool , ptw S.vS " nraitlcsfunp Unll" hvrraJt'/' 

and cajnsigned to -'a .(• /av. /at sales on accfenit 

and risk of Timo'Uiv .Io.vks A Co. 


Order No. 


M ANonnsTi'H, 


Maik jT;!’* 


1 tf.sci iptinn. 


fa-itT. .c X s. (t. 


J 

B S 


i 

1 

iVhitf Mufl.r, 

(liccn Kndr. 


ii , ; 

iK) i 

:Cin. iM/lS//.rv. -J,] 

■J pat t. pcs. 14 '« 1 

- 8:.;;8 , 

10 oj; 

4r, 

,, 40/18 .XI 

1, . „ U X 1, 

;i 4;;:;4 

8/0,)' 4 11 llj 

48 

46; 18 8/1 

0 ,, 14 > 1 

8, 4aj;i . 

tm'' f. ,6 o[ 


I - i f,\ ]>i'S. wit haul lull ti auul cut urnKtit 

] : !>!. IH-S. 


' ]'■* i7jl!! 


Ailct-. lor x\ per. uuthout /uhn. A- ,n' j] |lsUl 

I . 'i ' ! 

Freiuht ami hrurancr M I 


I Stuniju it 

{ I-IJC, .V.X'/i, auil 51)o0 aitii 


Tictrtrd 

i .\atlre Txnrh>at\rd Su-an 


ts Uil 

I ‘ '! 

vli IS iivt 


E. ,k <}. !■:. 



CONSD iNMF.NTS 


lO.') 

Strirtiy Kpcakiiii^, this in nut an invuiuo ; it is j'ually in tike 
na ture (»f a Proforma Invoice, if you arc familiar with l>o</k- 
kccpin^y you will ronicnihcr that when unterin^; an invoice of jj^oods 
sliippcd on consiginmnit, you d<k not dehil the amount to the account 
of the person to whom th(^ ^oiods are consi^iukd, hut to an impersonal 
ac<-ount called “ cons iiLtnimml account.” Tlie invoice is sent cldefly 
ns a guide for ilie sale of the goods; but it is also necessary for 
( lustoms pin‘pos(‘s. 

The word “ ;rco/er///a ” means for form’s sake, i.e., imaginary or 
hetitious. Jt is used cldellv in coTiius'tion with iiu'oices and account 
sales. A ]’r<jforma Invoitke is sent to sliow a correspondent abroad 
vvluit woiilkl ixi tiie cluirges (»n a certain das'-, or a jiarticular lot, 
of goods, so as to enable liim to aseerlajn llie apT)r< i\ ijuale total cost 
laid down at that, place. A Pr<>f<myia is used for 

nnu.-h tin; same })Uj pose, vi/., to enahh^a, ])(‘r<on to nsci'rtain whetlier 
he could r('ali:-(‘ a pr(»iit h}'’ sending a consignmenl of goods wiiicli 
he may have on hand or may think Ik' may tind a projitahle market 

for e.g., a manufacturer in l.ancasldi'(' r)r a cotl<m dealu' iji Imiia 

or tiift Unitksl States, Tluu’e is tm apparent ditrcu-micti betwe^en a 
prof(>i'))ui am! a, (jini/l-Jide invoii'e or accumit, salf's. e\c('pt tliat tin* 
hu'UK’.r is alwai 3 's lavidok] “]h-ofurma i n\'oic(.‘ ' oj' “ 1 ‘rohaaiia Account 
Sale,’' as tli(‘ cast* mav be. 

An Account Sale (or account sa](?s; naturally follows a 
slilpment of goods on (smsigmiumt.. An accuunt sale is the conver-c 
of an invoice. An invoice is a statement of goods bought; uji 
account sal’! is a statkunent. of goods sold. An acc<>unt sal', like an 
export invoice, must eontain tlu* marlm, numla'rs, and particulars of 
the goods, and also the pi-ices at wliich tlaw have' bc('n sold and all 
cha,rges paid, such as freiglit, landing cliargi's, .storing, lire in.surance, 
imjtort duty (if any), and agent’s eommiv^ion. Those cliarges are, (jf 
coucM', deihuied from the gross amount realised for the goods. Tin* 
balance is called the “net pro<’eeds.” 

The following i.s an account sale im the goods conija'ised in 
Invoice No. 10 : 
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Arr.ount Sale Xo. 00. 

Ac-count Sale of 1 Ox-sc White MuUti, received ex “ Brnnknome Hall,'* 
from Messrs. Timothy Jones tfe Co., and sold by tlie undersigned, on account 
and risk of the concerned. 


Tt'rrns : per cent, diset., and 60 days’ prompt, @ 6 % per annum. 

Sold ^rd December, *98. Hoc'd in Uodovvii, ItUh May, '93. I’romitt 
tst Feh.. '99. 



— • - u -- - ^ ^ 

R. in.';/. 

n. 

a. ; 

B ^ 

Shipt. 9107. 

1 

! 

ji 


'■X'ji 

1 Case White Mulls, cont'y. lS9 7 >r.s., 

; 



S73 

(yi lis. 1 '8 p. pee. 

283 ' 8: . 

1 1 




Less aJIoU'^^ as per Iiii'dire ...1 

10 1 2; - 




K's. 

273 I 6 

- 




\ 

1^ % diseC., as per ayu r.mcnt 1 

4 1 4 

3 





f- ; 

i 269 

1 


Charges. 

1 j 

i 

1 

1 



To Buvder Fee, (in <vinas 2 per case 

- i 2 


1 



„ Landiiu}, Clearing, Cart and Coolie 

! 





hire, and storing in Godown, dec., 

* 





(y\ 12 annas per case 

■ 





,, Warchoxv^e Rent for 7 7nos., (a aimas 





4 per Case per mo. 

1 ;!2 

• 




,, Fire. Insurance, | % p>er mo. for 7 mos. 

2 ' 7 

s 




,, Comxn'*- ' 2^ % xm i?A‘.283 8/- 

7 1 

f) 

12 



Net ^yroceeds, Ats., 


- 

... 

256 1 

14 


,, Ixit. on Rs.2~S i4a. •!;>, for 61 days, j 






(in 6 % per annxnn ' 


... 

2 

! 2 


j 


Rs.2M 

12 


To the Credit of Messrs, TjMUTiiy JoNKsj 






AND Co., for 1 Case, Shipt. 9J07. | 




T 


E. k O.E., 






Karachi, X2th Deer., 1898. 




1 


Bkown, Jonks & Brcwn. 



i 

i 

1 
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ACCOUNTS CURUUNT. 

Another document wiiiclj is larjj;(dy, hut bv no means ex- 
clusively, used in connection with goods ship{>ed “on consiguniont ” 
is an Account Current. 

This, as the term implies, is a running account, or a statement 
of transactions which have taken place between two par ties acting 
as agent and principal respectively. 8neh an account is frequently 
r endered by a Imanch firm to a head firm, or vice versa, and show^s 
in tin.; form of debit and credit entries all payments made and 
amounts reiauved by the one firm on account of the other. An 
account of this kind is fr'cijuimtlv remlerod by a consignee to his 
('.onsigmjf, in resprn.'.t to goods sbijipcd on consignment. Interest 
pro and ran is usually computed on each itcmi separately, tlie 
customary rate of interest being 5 per cmir., unlevss some otliei' 
arrangement has been made. Accounts (’unent are usually made 
up at certain stak'd periods, sav, HOtb .June or 31st December; 
sometimes on both dates, and freipiemly at even shorter periods 
than si.K monllis. 

There is oim‘ point in connectitm will) accounts current wliich 
require, s some t'xplanation, as it is a frequent cause of perplexity to 
novices. We n'b'r to the intmc.st to lx* debiterl or credited in cases 
where the due date of one or more items fails subsequent to the 
date im which the Account CiuTcnt is made up. Fur instance, you 
are making up an Account Curnmt to 30tli dune, and you credit 
certain drafts drawn by you on your correspondent which are not 
due until, say, 3 1st August, and you dehit certain drafts wliich you 
fiave remitted, but which do not mature until, say, 20th 8epteml)er. 
In sucli cases interest would be computed fruni the 30th June to 
the due date, and the interest and number of <.lays wmuld be entered 
in the Account Current in red Ink Tlu*. items of “ red interest” are 
added together, and the balance //ro or co>i entered (in black ink) 
as “ balance (‘f red interest.” 

Here is a specimen of a simple account current, in which we 
have introduced an exaijiple of “red interest the figures in heavy 
type representing red ink : — 



A- o... ,,, ar-count .-urrcMa will, Co!!. ...on A- Co., Umaou 

per .'list fh rf.-}yi],fr^ 
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Vf*iy (jfton the consii(ii(*e is di'awn upim foi' an ai;ree(i-upoii 
fK^i’ceiUa<:(e of the goods. In other eases the goods are sent out 
\vithout l.)eirig dra.wii against, aii<j r<‘niittanees are made when the 
goods are sold and aniounts realists!. In either ease the eonsigiiee 
sliould ,s<.'nd ])y each mail a return of the gootjs sold since IiIn 
prtn'itms adcice, and at the tuul of e.aelii month should forward a 
summary (jf the, sahis for that month. Ht' shouhl also send a state 
uient of his paynumts for <Iutv, freight, insurance, t^c., and of any 
.‘dlowanees which lie may ]ia\e made, and should rt'init ;uiy halance 
due at ceiTain statisl intei‘\'aK, say oitee a month. Sometimes 
ri'mittanee^ ;ii‘e ma.de as soon as the goods ure I't'alised. An account 
current is usually l■(mdtu■(Mi wluui tht' trainaetion is elosed or at 
stated jieriods, as mav lie arrangtsl. 

In the aceount eurrent gi\i*n on the preceijing i>a,ge tlu'. interest 
is entei’eii in pounds, shillings, and pence. Kach itiun of in(4.‘rast is 
not, as a rule, calculated sej)arate!y, hut is takcji fi'om a book (yf 
‘‘ ii It er<‘st table., s.” Theri' are s(>\(M‘al such books on tlie marku't, 
but if tuie is not a\’ai!ab!e the in{<‘rest may l>e '‘ahmlated liy tJie 
method given in our ju'cvious volume on the Home 'Trade —pag(' 131, 

.Many hruis, espia-ially conlinenial linu.s, calculate the inlej-e.st 
by 'tnnuhf'rs, that is, tlie amount of motiey is multiplied l)y tlie 
number of da\'s, a.nd the product entei'cd in the intcu'cst column, tlu* 
last two hgui't's (units ami trnis) heiiig omitted. The balance of 
interest numbers is afti'rwanls multiplied iy the rate p<'r cent, and 
divid('(] by tlu^ number of days in tli<‘ year gener/illy talom as 3G0 
instead of otib - wliieh gives tlit‘ amount of intmacst. On the next 
})agi‘ is a spe(‘inMn of an account eiUTent made up on this principle. 
It will be iioteil that the inteivst is calculated on the basis of 30(1 
days to tlie year, 

The following example show.s how the interest in this case is 
ari'iv(‘d at. The balance of numbers is 3, G ib. 3G4b x G -c 3G0 = 
GO'Tb or |t()U'7b, the amount of interest shown in the Account 
Current. (The same I'esult would lie attained by simply dividing 
the tot-al })roducts by GO.) 

The iigures in hea,\'v t.yjx', repnwnt ?W interest. 



Co,, BraJj.jrd, in account current T^-ith Herbert 
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CHAPTER XIV 


TRANSHIPMENT OF GOODS 

Midway between impurtation and exportation is Transhipment 
of Goods. The term ‘‘ transhiinnent ” means the act of transferring 
cargo from one ship to another. It is also use(i to denote the 
ti-ansference of goods from one railway to another, but in this case 
it is a misnomer. 

Ports for Transhipments. Transliipmeiit can only take 
ph'ute at certain ports desigjiat-ed by the Custonis authorities. TIjese 
ports are (jliasgow, (Joule, Crimsby, Hartlcpooi, Ifnll, t.eith, Liva^r 
p(»ob London, N{‘.w<'a,st.l(\ Kewha.ven, Poole, Southampton, and 
Swansea. 

Goods for Transhipment. - All goods impoi-ted for tran- 
Rhi})m(;])t are regai'ded as in the position of goods e/]t('red for 
exportation only. SniL goods must h(' lv.}^'lrt■e^^as ‘‘in tra,nsit,” 
and b(' d(sscrib('d in the, sliiji’s reprTt by their speeiiie iianu*, .such as 
wool, cotton, Ac., a, lid not under a general deimminat ioti such as 
“ mercbaiKiise " or “contents en1:noun.” Should any goods 
intended for transliif mauit not have {xnu) entered in tiie siiip's 
repo’T as “ in transit,'’ the repori will have lo he amemled. 

Transhipment. -Tran.shipment may take place by '.cater or by 
land; th'ux'fore as soon as the vessel aiTi\es a o'cijvery order must be 
o’ot.'iini'd fi'om the sbij) owju>rs and a lieensetj liglit('rmaii or licensed 
ea.rman be instrui ted to plaei' a ligbti'r or cart alongside the 
import ing \ isssc;!. 

Bonds.- In order to transliip goods a bond similar to that 
described on page TG has to be entered into by the eonr.igiu'es 
the goods. A bond note ha,s also lo be signt'd (see form on ne.xt 
jrige). before applying for a bond note the im}K)rt(*r must ju’esent 
a Transhipment Bond Warrant (see next ]mge), eontaining 
a full d('seription of the goods, to the ci<'rk liaving charge of the 
ship’s report, who, if tlu' wan-ant agrees with the ships report, will 
write on the warrant the word “ corre.ctb’ adding his initials. 

A Transhipment Delivery Order (see jxige 113) is then 
sigmsl for the goods described in tlu'. warrant, and also a, Ti'ansldj)- 
ment Lighter Note or Cart Note and a Shipping ibll similar to that 
on page 7S, These are merely orders to the Custouis othcers on 
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board the exportini;' sliip to allow and witness the shipiiKMit tlie 
ttoods. On receipt of the Transhipjnent Delivery Order, the Customs 
officer in ciiaruje of the iinportinr^ vessel allows the ij^oods to be 
<lelivcM'cd into a licensed lii^hter or van for conveyance to the export 
vesstd, A Traushipineiit Ligliter Mote or Carl Note is given witli 
tile goods, and (Ids, together with the Shipping Dill, is given to the 
officer on board (lu*. expvM’ting vessel, who thereupon ccu tihes to the 
shipment of the goods, lie will also, if r('(|nir(v], give a Mate’s 
Ueecipt^, ])ut this is not always necessary, e.g,, for goods shipped 
from iIh* foreign port on a ‘‘ thiaHigli ” Dill of Latling, wJiicIi covau's 
transjiipinent. 


M irk^ 
■oiU 
Nov 


n i: 

I. 

1 Ufl 


uud.M- Ilona, BoiKlNot eforTraiisliipiiieiitSEx portitioii. 
dated Bond Office, Customs, Liverpool, 

Foniilt day of IS!), S’. 

I'liKSH iOT to t a.-rt dv t hat. lU-oirn, Dmne <!;• Co., 
of Xo. 7'Uhffiiini Si reef, IJrer'jm}!, has given j 

Security as raapdred hy law for the diu' Tranship 
ninil and ICxporiution of 1 he iindrinK'niioiied (Jonils, 


StA'Ii/ fh(<is Cnr CoCrr, Si nut if ti re eirh. 


S'.llllfv 

1 


I'liiy 
ion. Is. ! 


ioo.ls 


* Olio ai'ti'eh' only to lie Tol al \ddue of id'et* ( ioods onlv , l' 

eiiteveii <iji e;a'Ji line. “ 

AiniiUist of Duly, I'ri Ji^s. 

Oil iioaT’d the for ilnn'c. 

Tlie idio\’e ((oods rejioiUed Fourth day of Oefoher, iS.'y.V, ex the “NY. 

N';;nV/i MasU.T, fc IFo) <le Joueiio. 

Signature of Kvjtorler or f William Jujnn'm 

Aulliorisod Llerk or Agent/ t'lcrk oj the /Jam/ y. 

For Transhipment only, 

in the “AAtvijo/m,'’ iriAse//. Master, 

hot’ Han't 

/fth Or'olier, ],S0S. 

Foreign (loods in Trati.sit : Reported linvards hy tlio “ .SY. iSa/nje " 
from Rio ile Janeiro ISflN’, and for whieh dVan.sit Rond lia.s ticeu 

given, namely ; — 

FiJhj-lteo pounds ten shillings hy Broom, Beane d- Co. 
dotal value £ 
lieceivad 


4th Oetoher IS!) 5. 
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The follewinif is }>riiiled on the l>ack ot‘ the foregoinj^ 

Fop Transhipment only. 

lUmd ()ijlr.t, Li^'e.vpool. 

riinl (.lay of Angud, lslb\ 

'fiiKSK an*. U) certify tiiat .r hav-e given Hociiniy a*' 

rcijuirt 'i i)y law for the fine 'riMit:sliii>nu'iit of 

' jy J/XiO — Sii'ti/ hUign Hum FAyiv, .m rmf ■/ Ji ir. hnniIrediceighLs. 

Total value, £i;h'>. 

Anionsit of Outy, iT2 lO.s. 

on huard t lie “ Master, for flarr&.. 

Clerk of (he Bomh. 

Tile uhove (I'mm!-, report f'l hy /.'-wv ,f- /cn/-»o,v/, P'oinik day of 

OdiJmr, isi<,v,c,x l\wd' Ht. CcovgeC Hnuth iTister, from Rio de Janeiro. 

V /■OK,r4 I took, 


1 (leelai’o the value of the al)Ove-nan;ed F'-rei;rn <Jn<(d;; to he £ J35. 


o’ 

Cleared 


.t I ■> F.vporter. 

.;/// (hieJet, m£. 

ly9 Ke.ec'ived iS9 

. Ih'gist ran 

Shipj^ed ISO 

Soiirche: , 


TRANSHIPMENT DELIVERY ORDER. 

CUSTOM HOUSE, 
E:rport ihanch, Liret'pooly 
4th October, 18 95 . 

To the OlTicor of Customs on board tiio ‘OSt. Qeorge,"' Captain Smith. 
Send up in (diargo of an officer of Customs, to be delivered into 
the custody of the pr(»|>or ofticers at /Vmce’.v Dock. 


Mark 1 No. 


For Transhipment only ou board the 
for. 


BL 

R 
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Sixty Bags Raw Coffee. 



CHAPTER XV 


IMPORTATION OF GOODS 

We Iitive ali‘ea,(iy jnentioned that the imjiorts into this ronntrv 
consist mainly of raw materials and food stiifis, AVith the exception 
of eotioii, which is to a eoiisiderahle extent sold before it is shipped, 
the raw materials im])orted are chielly “on consii^nment,” that is to 
say, they ai'c sent by tlie owner abroiul for sale on bis account. 
The same o'otains witii re<jjard to a lar^e })rop()rtion of the food 
stiilts imported. At the same time a very large import trade is 
done against “oi'dcrs.'’ 

Imports against “ Orders.”— AVe will lake tliese first, but 
we may premise by saying that the Cu.storns formalities referred to 
further on arc th(^ .same foi‘ all imports, wlietlier “on Cf>iisigtinjent " 
or against “ordei’s.” 

fcjometiines a mercliant in tJiis country imports goods on his 
own account or on “joint a<-c(mnt” witli anolln'r iiKu-eli;int in 
anticipation of a rise in the mai'ket ]>rice of the goods, but in the 
majority of cases imports against “orders” con.sivst of goods ordered 
through the home iiu'rcliant by an actual mamdinguror. 

]'\>r instance, if a cotton spinner rec(u\es an ordc'r in, say, the 
month of l)('ccmiier for yarn to lie difiivej'ed in the following April, 
he goes tc' a mei'cliant who deals in the pa.rticular kind of coiton 
recpiired (we will say in this case “fine” Itroach — a cia.ss of cotton 
grown around Jtroach and Surat on tlio AVest Coast of India), and 
asks vvltat the price is for early March shipment (or sailing) from 
liomhav. The mercliant., who receives from his firm in Itonibay 
daily telegraphic advici's of tin* }>rices ruling for the difh'reiit kinds 
of cotton, at once names a pi’ice, and if this suits the spinner a 
haigain is struck tliere and tlnm, and is afterwards confirmed in 
writing. The merchant the same day telegraphs to Ids firm in 
Jkunbay that he has sold amongst oth(;rs, say, 100 liales of “fiiiie” 
Broach, at 3|d. pin- lb. c.i.f., early Alarch shipment, from Bombay 
to Liverpool, and such other jiarticulars as ma,y be mnjessary. The 
Bombay firm then buys the cotton (in Jiidian weights, and at a 
rupee jirice, of course), fixes (i.e,, sells) excliange, and engagcMg freight. 
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Tn (Inc course the Bill of Lading will he recoiv^ed, together wit-l) 
an Invoice and Weight Note, as described further on, 

in tins case the buyer will probably be drawn ufxui by a 
“clean ” draft at 3 ni/s. On r(‘c(Mpt of the Bill of Lading he will 
forward the document to a shipping agent in Iav('rpool, with 
instructioTis to c!(^ar and forward the goods. The sliip[)iiig ag(mt 
will then att(md to the Customs formaiilies and other pr(jceedings 
necessary (which are describ(Ml furtlier on), and will send a Itehit 
Note lor the charges ineun-ed. The insurance will be coverisi by the 
meniiant. 

Another caso where goods arc imported against cnioi-s is tliat 
of a merchant or dealer in this country oi’dering jiroduce direct 
from a firm ai)road, for instance, a prodinx? merchant in London 
oi'dering, say, Tapioca from a lirm in Singapore. TlHMuocedui'e in 
this casi-i would be very similar to that already descrilKHl, except 
that the order might be {elegraplu'd direct, instead of tiiroiigdi the 
home firm, and tha.t, insti^ad of the Imivim- iieing dimwii upon, the 
drawee would probahly be a Ijondon bank designated by t.he buyer. 
Befon^ this could be done (he huyer would, of course, iia\<? to make 
an arrangement with the London bank to “acc((pt” the drafts, that 
is to say, he would have to “(>peii a credit,” as it is called. 

TIkwc two kinds of cn^lits, vi/., “open eri'dits ’ and 

“ dociinu'iilaiy credil-s.” 


An open credit in tlie ai)()ve ease would ]>e “L(‘tter of 
Credit ” signed bv thc! Lotidon bank authorising the linn abroad to 
draw on them, at tay, 3 m/s for any sum m- .sums not exeee<;ing in 
the aggn.'gate a certain speciiltHl amount., say, .£o,0()(), and under 
taking to “accept” the bills cm prc'seiitat.ion. Jt is usually 
stipulated that the credit is not to remain in forc('. after a .sp('citied 
(late, and the linn acen'dited is recjiiesled to state in each dr, aft 

“Against your Ij/0 No. This Letter of Ci'edit would he 

forwarded by tlu' London lirm to the lirm abroad, in oj’diT that it. 
may, if necessary, be jirodueeil when the bills are negotiated abroad, 
as proof that tlie lirm is aaitliorisial to draw on tlu' bank. It will 
thus be seen that an “open en'dit” ndVrs to “chain” l>ills, tlio 
docunKuits agaln.st wdiich the bills are drawn not lia\ing to be 
producaal. 
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A Documentary Credit (oocasioualy called a “marginal 
credit”) is in rnach the same form as tla; above, except that it states 
that the docuriieuts against which the bills are di’awii (viz., full set 
of Bills of Ladirjg, with invoice, policy, and letter of advice in 
duplicate) are to accompany tlie drafts, and that the amount drawn 
in each case is not to exceed, say, 75 per cent, of the cost of 
tlie goods. A “ Documentary Credit,” tlicreforc, refers to “docu- 
mentary bills.” Tliis credit would also have to be forwarded to the 
firnj abroad. 

Credits similar to those described above are not confined to 
hanks, tliey are fi’ec|Uontiy given by private firms, and tluiy are also 
arranged for by foreign firms in favour of home linns, who may bo 
shipping goods abroad for account of such foreign firms. 


Insurance. — Just as a firm, when exporting goods, may either 
take out a separate policy for eardi shipment, or ina,\’ ihadare such 
sliipments against an “open policy,” so a linn abroad, when sliip])ing 
produce for account of a lioiue firm, may insure ('aeh shipment 
separately, or may leave the liomo firm to dcclai’e the risk under an 
open policy whicii the latter has taken out. Firms in this country 
having large import transactions usually prefer to do their own 
insurance, and for this purpose they take out an “open policy,” of 
which the following is a specimen ; — 

Bo it known that Arundel, Keene d' Co. 

as well in their own Name, as for and in the N<ame and Names 
of all and every other Person or Pernotis to whom the names 
doth, may, or shall appertain, in part or in all, doth make 
assurance and cause the7uselves and them and every of them, to 
be insured, lo.st or not lost, at and from Bombay, to a Port in 
the United Kingdom, with leave to call at all and any Ports 
and places on the voyage for all and any purposes. 

upon any kind of Goods and Merchandises, and also upon the Body, 
Tackle, Apparel, Ordnance, Munition, Artillery, Boat and other 
Furniture, of and in the good Ship or Vessel called the 
Steamer or Steamers, warranted to sail on or before 31 si May, 1899, 
whereof is Master, under God, for this present Voyage, or 

whosoever else shall go for Master in the said Ship, or by whatsoever 
other Name or Names the same Ship, or the Master thereof, is or 


S. G. 


£30,000. 

Delivered the 
^8th day of 
March, 18.99. 

(No. 4^3,796) 
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shall bo named or called, beginning the Adventure upon the said 
Goods and Merehandises from the loading thereof aboard the said 
Sluf) 

ui)oii tfie said Ship, &c., indudlurj all risk of craft to and from the 
ves^'ieJy and shall so continue and enduVe, during her Abode 

upon the said Ship, c^c. ; and ftirther, until tlic said Sln'j), with 
Jill her Ordnance, Tackles Apparel, &c., and (loods and Me)'(;handiseR 
whatsotiver, sliall b«; arrivi'd at as ahore, 

upon the said Sliip, &c., uintil she hath niooi-ed at Anchor Twenty- 
four liours in good sahdy, and upon tlie (hxxls and Merchandises 
iinlil the same he then-e dischargi'd and safely landeil ; uiul it shall be 
lawful for tlie said iShi[), in tliis Voyage to proeoed and sail to 
and touch and stay at any Roi1,s and llaces whatsoever uial 

irla resocn r, for (tU (Olid an// /)irr//os(s, trithoaf heintj dcnmala derlatioa, 
and without f)rcjudice to this Insunuice. The said 

fhn'p, Ana, (bicjds and JVbn’ehandises, &c., for so much as concerns the 
A-'Suri'd, h\ Agi'cement between tim Assured and Assurers in tins 
I’olicy, are and siiall be valued at £110, (MX) o)i (lotton., as may be 

hereafter drehrred uitd rained. Ilciixj on shiyntents made by J^eiris 
A riindet <(• (la., of lUanbay, in trltaih they art interested, or which they 
may hare reedrr.a, ins! rnr( ions to i)i.sare. 

'J'ourhing tlie Ad \'ent arcs an<l iN rils wliicli we, the AHsiirers, are 
eontenlcd to bear and do lalce i!))on us in tins Voyage, they ai'e, of 
tile >Seas, Meii-of-\\’ar, File, Emtinies, Pirates, Rovers, 'riiieves, 
dettisons, Letters of Mart, anti (nuintermart, *SurprisaIs, Takings at 
ISea, Arrests, Restraint.s, aiul 1 >etaimnents of all Kings, Princes, ami 
iV’fiple, t>f what Nation, t'ondition, or (^fnalit^^ soever, llarratry of 
the Master and Alariners, and of all otlxa- JVrils, Losses, and MiS' 
foitune.s that have or shall eome to the Hurt, Detriment, or Damage 
of the said floods and Merchandises and Ship, &:c., or any part 
thei-eof ; and in case of any Loss or Misfoi-tune it shall he lawfid to 
the Assuretl, iheir Factors, Servants, and Assigns, to sue, labour, ami 
travel for, in, and abeut tlie Defence, Safogiuirtl, and Recovery of the 
said Goods, jN]cr<;handises, ami Ship, Ac., or any part tliei eof. without 
jirejudice to this Insiu’anec ; to tlie ciiai'ges whereof we, the Assurers, 
will eont rilaitc one according to the rate and quantity of his 

sum herein assured. And it is agreed by us, the Insurers, tluit this 
Writing or Policy of Assurance shall he of as mueli force and ethict as 
the Hure.st Writing or Policy of Assurance heretofore made in Lombard 
Street, or in the Ibiyul Exchange, or elsewhere in Loudon. And 
so we, the A.s.surers, are contented, and do hereby promise and 
bind ourselves, each one for his own part, our Heirs, JCxecutor.s, and 
Goods, to the Assured, their Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, 
for the true jicrformanee of tlie premises, confessing ourselves jiaiil 
the consideration due unto us for tliis Assurance by the Assuretl 
at and after the rate of Fiftu n 

fihi/lin/j<i ]>er i'cut. 
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In Witness whereof we, the Assurers, have suhscribed our 
Xarncs aitd Sums assured in London^ this 2‘iih day of March, 1899. 

N.I>. —Coni, Fish, Salt, Fruit, Flour, and Seed are warranted free 
from Average, unless general, or the Ship be stranded ; Sugar, 
I’obacco, Hemp, Flax, Hides, and Skins are warranted free from 
Av'erage under Five Pounds per cent. ; and all otiior Coods, also 
tlie Ship and Freight, are warranted free from Average under 
Tlireo Pounds per cent,, unless general, or the Ship be stranded. 

To follow and succeed a Policy for £20,000 done at Lloyds, and 
daf'.'d IMh January, 1899, 

To yriy average on every 10 Bales running landing numbers. 

General A rerage payable as per foreign slaiemeni, if so made 

vp. 

J >erlarations to be made, binding in their order, whether in (he 
order of the Bills of Lading or otherwise ; or in the absenre, of 
Declarations they shall be in the order of the. date of the Hills of 
Jrtding. Declarations in all cases to be binding as to the value of 
the Interest. 

'iV an anted free from capture, seizure, awl detention, the const' 
qnrih'i's thereof, or of any attempt thereat, and from all consequences 
of hustUities or warlike operations, whether before or after declara- 
tion (f war. 

The iiainos of tlie underwriters and the amounts undcrvvritten 
would he written on the back of the policy, as described in the 
Chapter (Ui Marine Insurance. 

Tt will he seen from the above clauses that the insured is 
covered hy thi.s policy even when no declaration lias been made, 
80 long as tlie sliipment can be proved. 


InsnraiLce Letlcr . — When goods are shipped abroad for account 
of a liome firm wlio insure themselves, as in the abnve case, a ‘detter 
of insurance,” in lieu of the policy, is handed to the bank when a 
documentary bill is drawn. This is simply a letter addressed to the 
liome firm, giving particulars of the shipment and requesting the 
firm to declare a specified sum against their open policy and to 
satisfy the bank’s London office that the insurance is fully covered. 
In all cases the bank reserves to itself tlje right of insuring for its 
own protection should the insurance not have been effected. 
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Fire Inmrance.—Wh^n the steamer arrives, the bank will 
request the drawee to cover fire insurance, and if this is not done 
immediately they will insure themselves and debit the drawee with 
the premium. 

Imports “on Consignment.” — These imports consist mainly 
of foreign or colonial pi’oduce shipped to a merchant in this country for 
sale on commission. Arrangements have, of course, been previously 
made that the home firm will receive such consignments, and in each 
case the consignor ihtlier draws on the consignee for, say, 75 per 
cent, of tlie invoice amount or receives an advance of about that 
amount from the consignee’s branch firm abroad. In these cases 
the consignor generally prefers to attend to the marine insurance 
liimself, but in many cases he leaves the insurance to the liome firm. 
The consignor, of course, sends to the consignee an Invoice and 
Weight Note, together witli the Bill of Lading, and when the goods are 
sold the consignee sends to the consignor full particulars of the sales, 
and remits any balance tliat may be due. 

Places of Sale. — -Most of the goods imported on consignment 
are sold by auction, tliere being certain recognisi'd places where tlie 
sales are effected, and where traders in the diflerent articles meet 
each other. Many of tlicse places arc in l.«ondon. The goods are 
sold on saiujiles cbietly. 

Colonial ifools are mostly sold at the “Wuol Exchange,” in 
Ooleinaii Street, London, sales being held at fixed periods. There 
are also periodical sales at Liverpool (cluefly South American and 
East Indian wools), and occasionally at Bradford. 

Coru^ and cereals generally, are dealt witli at tlie Corn Ex- 
change, Mark Lane (London), and also at Hull. 

Oil iSeeds (linseed, rapeseed, cottonseed, itc.) and oils and oil 
cakes are sold at the “ Baltic,” in Threadnecdle Street, London, and 
at Hull. 

Colonial and East Indian Produce of various kinds (sucli as 
tea, coffee, sugar, drugs, spices, indigo, silk, ko.) is sold at the 
“ Commercial Sale lloomi,” in Mincing I^ane, London, and also at 
Liverpool. 
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Green FruiU are disposed of in two or three places in London, 
Pudding Lane, Monument Yard,, and Covent Garden being the 
principal markets. 

Votton is sold chietly at the “ Cotton hlx change,” Tji\'erpool. 
For produce of tliis kind Liverpool is obviously the most cmivenient 
centre, being the neai-est port to the United Stales, wliil.st onl}^ a 
few miles distant from the seat of maimfactun;. A cotton market 
has lately been established in IManehester in connection witli tlie 
Ship Canal, Cotton is also sold in Loiuhni, but only to a (.'om- 
paratively small extent. 

Notices of London sales, together with market rcpoj'ts, [a'ices 
current, r-eports of sales, and a variety of otlier information, rnav be 
found in the Public Ledger^ a newspaper published in J^undon, and 
issued on \Veduesday and Saturday in each week. 
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IMPORTATION OF GOODS -Confined 

Importing Goods. — JkTore we can import goods we must 
hold the document entitling us to take possession of tliem, i.e., the 
Bill of Lading. Presuming that we have received that document 
from our correspondent abroad, we must fiscertaiii when the vessel 
carrying the goods is likely to arrive. Tiiis can iisunlly he done by 
inquiring at the office of the owner or agent of the sliip; if, however, 
we do not know the name of tlie owner or agent, we must lool: out 
for the report of the arrival of t]]e vessel in lAoyd'i; List or one of 
the other shipping newspaj)ers wliich report arrivals of \(\ssols. 

.Delivery Order.— The .ship liaving arriv'ed, we niust next, in 
order to obtain possession of the goods, obtain a delivery order 
from tlie agents of the vessel. Some .ship agfuits give a delivery 
ordeT in exchange for each hill of lading, others write or stamp a 
delivery older across the face or on the back of tlio bill of lading, in 
whieli case the bill of lading is given up when tlie goods are taken 
delivery of. 

Dayvicnt of Freight. -- Before a delivcuT order can be obtained, 
ail}" freight or otlu'r charges due to tlio shipowner must be paid. 
The owners of the sliip can legally stop delivery of the goods until 
these chai'ges arc tiaid. If goods ai-e him led before the delivery 
order is applied for, the .shi[iowner gives formal notice to the dock 
company or the proprietor of the warehouse w'liere the goods are 
stored to retain tlio goods iiiiti] a “release” is received authorising 
delivery. If we wisli to take delivery of the goods at once and tlie 
exact amount of freight cannot be ascertained, the sliiphroker will 
usually take a sum which he considers will cover the amount due, 
ihe difference being adjusted afterwards. 

Taking Delivery . — Having obtained our delivery order, we have 
now to take delivery of the goods. The discharging of a ship’s 
car-go rests entirely vdth tlie owners of the ship or their represen- 
tatives; therefore, unless we want to receive the goods in barges for 
the purpose of transhipment (which lia.s been already dealt with), we 
do not apply direct to the ships officers, but to the dock cornpaii}- 
or wliarfiiigers into wliose charge the goods are usually given. 
Before that can be done, l!owevcr, several Custom House formalities 
have to be complied with. 
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A Custom House is the house or oflice where goods are 
entered for importation or exportation, where the import duties on 
such goc*ds are paid or drawbacks received, and whei'e vessels are 
“cleared.” The principal Custom House is in London, but the!*e 
are subordinate Custom Houses at all the principal seaports. Tlie 
Custom House regulations are based on the “ Customs Laws Con* 
solidation Act, 1876,” and the management of the department is 
entrusted to certain “ Commissioners of Customs ” appointed by 
11 is Majesty. Under these gentlemen are numerous subordinate 
olHcers, known as Collectors of Customs (tlie lieads of the Customs 
Houses), Insp('ctors, Surveyors, Examining Officers, Preventive 
Officers, and so on. 

Customs and Excise Duties. — Then; are two kinds of 
duties imposed by the Covernment on articles of merchandise, viz.: — 

Cmtoms Duties, whicli are t.ax(is imposed on certain goods imported into 
tliis country from alu-oad, and 

h'xci'ie Duties, wliicli are duties imposed on certain articdos of home 
production. 

Botli kinds of duties are regulated by Acts of Parliament, and 
are under the control of the Kevenue authorities. The Customs and 
Excise produce a larg(; proportion of the national revenue of the 
United Kingdom. For the fiscal year ending 3 Lst IVIarch, 1 900, out of 
a total revenue of £1 19,800,000, Custojns contributed £23,800,000, 
and Excise £32,100,000, or together, nearly half the total revenue. 

The Customs Duties are contained in a document or schedule, 
known as tlie Customs Tariff. In nearly all foreign countries this 
is a very formidable and complicated document, but the tariff of 
the United Kingdom has been growing smalh;r and smaller until it 
is now probably the smallest tariff in existence, and consists of some 
thirty h(;ads only. A co}>y of thi tariff i.s given below. It will be 
seen that the chief articles on which Customs duties are levied in 
this country are wine, beer, spirits, tea, coffee, tobacco, currants, 
and preserved fruit (such as Frencli plums). If plum puddings are 
importoKl, duty is charged on tlie estimated ingredients, viz., raisins, 
currants, spirits, tkc. How the estimate L to be formed the Customs 
regulations <)o not specify. 
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CUSTOMS 1’ArUKK OK THK UNITKI) KlN(;i)()M, 190H. 


AuTi('i.r,s. ! Ritks of Dutv. 


Coi'Od : ' 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Haw 

Lix 

0 

0 

1 

Husks and Sind Is 

Cwt. 

0 

2 

d 

Cocoa, or (diocolate, Cround, JVc])ar<'<], or in anv 





w.iy Mannfaetured 

Id). 

0 

0 

2 

Cocoa lliitler 


0 

0 

T 

Coihe: 





Haw 

('wt. 

() 

14 

d 

Kiln-driud, Hoasted or Cround 

fd). 

d 

d 

2 

Chirnri/ : 





Haw or Kiln-dri(‘d 

Cwt. 


111 

;i 

Hoasted or ( iron nd ... 

Idx 

d 

d 

2 

(.'hieory (or other Vt'gidahlo Sidistanee.s) and 


! 



(.'olfee, Hoast(‘d and (Jround ; Mixed 

: 

0 

(J 

2 

friiil, Drinl : 





Currants . . 

('wt. , 

0 

2 

d 

Figs and Fig-cake, ]*lnms, Ihaui.'s, and llnisins ... 

1 

d 

7 

0 

Tni: 

Id.. : 

d 

d 


Siuj<ir of a ]iohiri7.alion exeiaaiing f)S degri'es 

Cwt, 

d 

1 

Id 

SV/f/o/’ of a polarization not exceeding 70 degree.s 


1 

0 

Id 

And inicrriu'dialc dntie.s varying hidwiaai ’ 


J/S'J and - I0‘{l on sugar of a polai'izaiioii iiol 
(‘Xcccdiiig ()Sd(‘gr»‘cs l»iit exceeding 7d degrocs. 

Molas.sr^ (e.\(a']»t vvlicai clcaj’cd for uso l)y a lif'cnset) 
<Iistill('r ill tile inaiiufartairi' of spirits), and invoi't 
sugar and all ollior sugar a,ud oxlracts i'r<)m sugai‘ 
whicli camidl, hi* I'oiujili-lcly toslc'd liy the polaria- 
eojie and on wliicli duty is not speciaJly chargial - 


If roiilaining }a’r rout, or more of sueeten- 1 

ingmatti'r ... ... ... ... ^ d 1 2 

If eoniaining Ic.ss than 7d jier eeiil. and more, 

than r>l) per cent, of sweetening mat, ter ... • ,, 0 0 l(t 

If containing not inoir than dl) per taml. of j 

.sweetening matter ... ... ... ,, ; 0 0 d 

(jI vcosf. : 

Solid „ 0 I 2 

Liquid ,, d 0 Id 

/SarcAorw (including .suLsiaiu'Cs of a likt' natunHir u.se) O/.. ' d d 7 
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Or'sT():\is TAJtrrF of the Onttfi) Kin(;imim roiifiiiiicd 


IMONCII'AI. AUTlf'LKS. 


}Uri:s 01 ' Dotv. 


Tohacco, tnaHufnctund, riz. 

Oigiirs _ 

CavoiH.lisli 01 ' iS'i'gro]\(!{ul 

Cavendish or jNh'grohead, MainU'aciiuv.d in Roiui 
Cig;ir<',tt(‘s ... 

Oilier Mamifaofiu-ed 'Pol laceo ... 

SnuiV ('.ontiiining mor(‘ ilian l.'i Ihs. ot‘ nioisliire in, 
every J(10 lbs. Aveight llii'ieof ... ...' 

iSnuirnol lonf.aining more than 111 lbs. ot rnoislure 
in every KKI ibs. weight) Iheivuf 
Uiiinamifaetureil, viz. : 

Coiitaiiiing 10 Ib.'j. or more of inoisturo in cver\ ' 
lOU lbs. weight thereof ... ... ...' 

Containing less than 10 lbs. of moisture in) 
every 100 lbs. wcigiit thereof 

Wine. : 

Not e.vee('ding ill) degri-es of lha)of Spirit 
Exeeeding hO degree.s imt not exireeding 42 degi’ees, 
of lb-oof Spirit ... 

And for every degree or part of a degree beyond 
the highe.st above eliarged, an adilitional duty. 
The word “degree” does not irndiidc fraet ion.s ofi 
the next higher degn^e, Wiiu; includes Lcet 
of l\'ine. 

Additional : 

On >SVi// Wine, import* d in Bottles ... 

On iSp'frkiinn Wine iinpoi-le<l in Bottles 


i i' s. (I. 

Lb. j 0 () 0 
! 0 d 4 
i 0 4 8 
, 0 d 8 

' 0 ^ S 

0 4 d 

0 d 4 


0 d 8 

,, (> 4 J 

Callon ' 0 1 d 

0 ;! 0 

‘ 0 0 ;j 


0 

0 


1 0 

2 f) 


Ucer of tin* (h’S(;ri{)tions ealh'd Mnrn, Spruce, oi- Black 
Beei-, and Berlin White Bean-, and other jirejiara- 
tions, whether ferrm-nted or not fermented, of a 
cdiaraeter similar to Mnrn, Spruce, or Black Beer, 
whe.re the Worts thereof wawe, heforc fermenta 
tion, of a sj)eeiti(: gravil-y : 

Not exceeding 1 , 2)0 degrees ... ... dbtlallons 1 1.4 0 

Exceeding ], 21 d dcgi’ees .. ... .. J l.S N 


Beer of any other de.seriptioji where the Worts tliereof 
were, before ferment ation, of a spisdfie gravity ol 

1 ,055 degrees ... ... ... ... ,, 0 8 3 

ami so on in 
luonortiou 
for any 
1 (litfen'iicc 
I hi ;.;raviLy. 

Sjii/'lfs or Strong Waters: i 

For every gallon compute*! at hydr*>met*‘r proof i 

*)f )Spirit8 of any descj-iption (except ))*'rfurne*! 1 

Sfiirils), imduding Naphtlui or MethyJic Aleo- j 

iiol, purified so as to be potable; and mixtures. i j, j- i 

and preparations containing spii’its ... ;l’ro*)f Call. 

Additional on tSpirils imported in Bottle ! i 0 I 0 

Additional for Sugar used in swceleniffg (in | 1 

certain ca.ses) i ,, (• 0 1 
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Ci’rtToivis Tauii'F of Till'; Unitko Kinooom roHfiuneii . 


Pia.\CII>A!< AltTH I.KS, 


I 


I V'] I'.S Ol' ])l'TV. 


•Sy^ov'/.v or fS/foii;/ Wdirrx: 

For every (odloii of Fcrfiiincd Spirits ... 
Additional, if iinport(‘d in l>uUlc 
IJijiK'iU's, Cordials, iiiixtiiri'S, and otli(;r pi'opara-; 
tioiiH containing Spirits, im}K)i'tcd in l)t)tllc, 
cntei'cd in sncli ii manner as to indicate lint 
tlic str<aigtli is not to l^e t<'.'>t(’f| 

And so in pnnportiun for .any less (puvntliy. 


Uidlo)! 


! £ s. d. 
i 1 4 ! 

: d 1 0 


(Moi'ofonn 
Chloral lii'lrn^f 

( ’rmj’ccfioii' fj/ 


('Jtornin/f 

/vV/nv, Acelii' 

,, Rutyric ... 

,, Sul)>huri;-.. 

AV/^y//, Rroinidc 
,, Chloride' .. 

,, lodid(! of 

Trif,/r'ipftr(iif^ in On- inanufact uo- 
has heori u.st'd 

(h.)'(ls, plai/i/aj 


Idi. 

0 

4 

4 

1 , 

0 

1 

9 

(lid Ion 

i 1 

14 

1) 

Cut. 

d 

0 

JO 


(nd 

1 

10 

L)>. 

1 d 

0 

o 


! d 

2 

7 

Ualloii 

, 1 

T 

d 


S 1 

H) 

() 

Lh. 

0 

1 

.7 

, Li(juid Ual. 
(iallon 

I 

1 

10 

0 

U) 

0 

wliicli Spirit. i 




= Lh. 1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

].)oz. ])ack.''‘ i 

0 

3 

!) 


I 


I 


Specific and ad valorem duties.- In ilds coimtrv all our 
Customs duties are speci/ic, i.e., the duty is based on a fixed 
(pmntity, say so mucli per lb., per gallon, &e. In some foreign 
countries an ad valornn duty is levied, e.g., the Belgian duty on 
certain woollen goods is 15 % ad valorem, d’his means a percentage 
oil the value of the Goods. In other countries both kinds of duties 
are levied, on different kinds of goods, though in some cases (as the 
recent United States McXinley Tariff) a specific as well as an ad 
valorem duty is levied on*the same goods. 
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IMPORTATION OF GOODS-Coniinued 

Customs Formalities. — We have already explained th& 
Customs formalities in connection with the exportation of goods. 
As no export duties are levied in this country, the Customs regula- 
tions as to exports of non-dutiable goods are very simple, only one 
document (the Customs Specification) being necessary, as you wi?5 
remember. As regards imports, the procedure is different and more 
complicated. 

Shipps Report. — The first formality to be observed with 
regard to the importation of goods is the entry or “ report ” of the 
importing ship at the Custom House. This is the act of the master 
of the ship, or of a responsible olficer appointed by the master in 
writing, and is described in the Chapter on “Hliips and Shipping.’ 
It will be sufficient to say here tliat the “Ship’s Koport " is a 
document in a proscribed form giving the name and tonnage of the 
vessel, tlie number of tlio crew, the name of the master and tlie port 
from whence arrived, together with a detailed list of the entire 
cargo, viz., the marks and numbers of tlie paokag(‘s, their ooj)tonts as 
far as possible, and, where known, the names of consignees. It has 
to be made out in duplicate, the original being retained by the 
Custom House and the duplicate forwarded to the Customs ofhcei 
at the dock or station where the ship is to discharge her cargo, so 
that tlie officer may luive particulars of the cargo being brought by 
the vessel. If it is afterwards found that any goods have not b(‘en 
included in the report, the owners of such goods will not be allowed 
to take delivery until the report lias been amended by the master 
of the ship. 

Landing of Goods. — The cargo is not usually kept on board 
until claimed by the consignee (except transhipment cargo, which 
has to be specially declared as such), but is generally landed as soon 
as possible after tlie ship is reported, and is taken charge of on 
behalf of the importer by one of the dock companies or wharfingers, 
by wliom tlie goods are weighed, tared, measured, gauged, or sampled, 
as required, and who shortly afterwards furnish the importer wiw 
Landing Accounts, Weight Accounts, Hling Accounts, itc., for 
convenience of sale. 
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While being landed, the goods are inspected by the Customs 
officials, and if found to be “ free,” they are left at the disposal of 
the importer. If, liowever, they are dutiable, they are closely 
watched by the Customs olficials, and the operations of weighing, 
gauging, <kc., are carried out under the supervision of the Customs 
officials themselves, who enter the particulars in certain books, 
called “landing books,” which then form the official record of the 
goods. 

All dutiable goods which are not taken delivery of immediately 
are stored in one of the bonded warcbousos provided at all the 
principal seaports. S(*parato warehouses, or parts of warehouses, 
are provided for different kinds of goods, e.g., one wn,j*ediou.se or lloor 
is reserved for tea, another for tobacco, a tliird for wines and spirits, 
and so on ■ and the warehouse-keepers are responsible for the proper 
storage of the goods. 

The lightermen and carmen who handle dutiable goods nre 
under lioayy bonds to tlie Customs, and only persons so “ bonded ” 
and licens('(I by the Commissioners of Customs may be employed in 
this work. 

Customs Entry. — Ibesuming that the’ship has been properly 
“ reported,” the merebant or owner of the goods may now make bis 
Customs “entry” wdth a vioAV to obtaining delivery. This is done 
by filling up a prescribed form, and delivering tlie same, with one or 
more copies as required, to the Customs officials, producing at tlie 
same time (if required) the Invoice, Bills of Lading, and other 
documents relating to the goo<is. 

Lor Customs purposes, imports into the United Ivingdom are 
divided into two classes, viz. : — 

Free Goods, i.e., goods on whkdi no Customs duties are levied, 

and 

Dutiable, or, as tliey are commonly called. Bonded Goods, i.e., 
goods on which duties have to be paid, such as wines and spirits, 
tea, tobacco, &c. 

The bulk of the imports into this country consists of free goods, 
e.g., last year, out of our total imports, amounting in value to 
£523,600,000, only £32,000,000, or were dutiable. 
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Free Goods.— tries for free goods are made by what are 
known as Free Entries. On tbese documents full particulars have to 
be given as to the marks, Jiumbers, quantity, description, and value 
of the goods, so as to enable the Customs ollicials to identify them. 
The description of tlie goods has to be in accordance with the 
published official “Import List” (just as goods exported have to be 
enten^l in accordance wdtb the “Export List”), e.g., if 3mu were 
im]:)ortiug parasols with silk covers, you would not enter them as 
“ parasols,” but as “silk manufactures unenunierated.” The entry 
is recpijred in this form fo»‘ statistical purpostis, as explained before. 

Tins i.s the form of entry for Lee goods 


ENTRY FOR FREE GOODS, 

I’orl : Lirer]/oul. 

Dock or Station : Indm I'Joch. 
liuporlor’.^; Name : Meade <'• Xeirfon. 

Xaiih! ; MaMt.t'r’s Naiuu. ] ftotni.Kin No. i of lO'ixiri- I Port or I'linie wlionct*. 


^'Triwtevia'^ ' Sinifh 


2:!/0/!18 Boiuhai/ 


Hial | 
\a., ! 

No 1 

of I'ncK «):*'■<< Uant’nHlioii of (iotMis, in iUTonliiiiow 1 

with Ok ofh -ml Import l-Lsi. 

Qnniinty. 

\'n!ue. 

C 

n HC \ 
1/100 i 


(hit hundred Sa/e.-^ raw Cotton 

:ir>i cwtH. ’ 

fiSO 


I enter the above Goods as free of Duty, and declare the above particulars 
to be true, 

])atod thi.s 24 //j day of September, 1898. 

(Signed), John Mtade, Jr., 

Importer, or his Agent. 


Two (topics of tills entry are required. One is called the 
“ IVarraiU” the other the BillF In the “Warrant” the number 
of packages must be expressed in words, in the “ Bill ” these may be 
in figures. Both these documents are retained by the Customs 
authorities. The “ Warrant,” when signed by the collector or other 
proper officer, is forwarded to the examining officer on board the 
ship or at the place where the goods are landed, and is his warrant 
for the delivery of the goods mentioned in the document. The 
“ Bill ” is forwarded to the Statistical Office for use in compiling the 
statistical records of the Imports and Exports of the United 
Kingdom. 
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Another document which has to he presented with the Warrant 
and Bill is the Landing Ord^iv. Tliis is made out in this form ; 


LANDING ORDER. 


Free and Wareliousing Branch. 


Liverpool, ‘IXth Sept. 189S. 
To the Outdoor Otiicer on Board the “ Trinaeria.” 

Smith, Master, from Bomhay. 


Dclivoi 

r to bo lauded at India Dock. 


Marks. 

! Nos. 

1 1 

1 Description of Packages and Goods, | 

Quantity or 
Value. 

]i R C 

1/100 

1 

1 100 Raw Cotton, 351 rwts. 

£650 


Tlie Landing Order for dutiable goods is in the same form, but 
i.s printed on pinlc paper. This Landing Order, wlien signed and 
stamped by the Customs ofhcial, is handed back to the person 
passing tlte entry and is tlien taken to the officer at tlie place where 
the ship is lying. If the entry and the landing order are found to 
be in proper order, the clearance is complete and the goods are at 
the <lisposa] of the owners. These forms are now only used in 
London and a few other large ports. 

Dutiable Goods.-— For dutiable goods the procedure is very 
different. We have already stated that sucli goods arc closely 
watched by tlu'. Cu.stoms until the duties are paid, ;Mid it now only 
remains to explain tlie Customs formalities which have to be 
observed in “ clearing ” the goods. 

The method of “entering” is in many respects similar to that 
of free goods, but the document in this case is called a Warehousing 
Entry, from the fact that it is stated on the entry that the goo<is 
are “ to be warehoused ” in one of the bonded warehouses under the 
control of the Customs authorities. This is the form, which you will 
see differs very little (except in the declaration at the foot) from che 
entry for free goods. 
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ENTRY FOR WAREHOUSING. 


Port of Loxdon. Dock or Station, . 

Importer’s Name 


1 

Ship’s Name. j 

Date of Master’s Name ' hoH or Place 

1 Report. ‘ 1 \\^]icnee arrived. 

! 1 

j 

By (loupes 

1 1 : 

i ' ! 

j 15 Oct. /PcV. 1 ]Yillkwu Calcutta 

! 1 i 

Marks. Numbers. 

Number of Packages, Quantity, l)e.scripticn, 
and \alue of (loods. 

‘ IjlOO 

1 Out- Hundred Chests Tea, 10,640 Ihs. (rufull) 


Value, £ 440 . 

I enter the above Goods to be Warehouses 1 

I hereby declare the above particulars to be true. 

T>ated this 11' th 

day of October, 1 89 S. 


Signed lU'ivh'.rmi 


This form is used for goods inteiideil to be warehoused witliout 
payment of duty wlien first entered. This enti’y, like the entry for 
free goods, is forwarded by tlie Customs officials to the examining 
or other proper officer, and is his warrant for landing and warehousing 
the goods. After being entered and landed for warehousing, although 
not actually deposited in the warehouse, the goods or any part of 
them may, upon further entry, be delivered for home use (or for 
sale) or for exportation, as the case may be. Whilst in the ware- 
house, the goods may be weighed, sampled, etc., but they cannot be 
removed until the Customs duties have been paid. 

If required forborne use direct froni'-ibe ship, this is the further 
form of entry necessary 
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No. 22 (Sale.) 

ENTRY FOR HOME USB. 

, I’oi'tof I Station, 

Importation j 

Frirae or Post .... 

Merchant in whose name tlie goods are entered He rukrMn 

Importer’s Name Prime Entry dated 189 


Ship's Nume. 

1 T)atr* of lieport ■ 

lU;lHtcl''s Name. j 

Port or Place from whence. 

‘ ‘ Ifydaspes ” 

15<A Oct., '98. 1 

Williams j 

Calcutta. 

1 


i’liU'fi ainl Coiinti 

Mark<». Numtmrs riestination 
m the 

tTnit^id Kingdom 


Xumberof Packages, Quantity, and JX'Rcriptioii „ 

if Goods, in accordance witti the re<iuirement8 value i 
of tiic Official Import Lict. 


7V 


1/100 


London . Ont hundred rhest.s Tat, 

I 10,640 Ihs. 


£ j 

440 ! 


Warthonsed 17/// Odoher, 1898, 

I 

Total amount of Duty jiayahle on Kutry £I177|6 


I declaro the above particulars to be true. 

Dated this Mth day of Koranhtr, lH9s. 

(Signed) i/ouics Uendenm . 

Importer. 

Defore this document can he made use of, the imptort dutj 
chargeable must, of course, he paid to the Customs autlutrities. 


If the goods are warehou.sed and duty paid subsequently, they 
are (deared on “Warrants for Home Consumption,” of wliich tliers 
arc four kinds, viz. : (1) for Wet Goods; (2) for Tobacco and Cigarg , 
(3) for Tea ; and (4) for Dry Goods other than Tea and Tobaccck 


Landing Accounts.--- -When goods are not removed imme 
diately when landed, they are, as soon as possible, weighed and 
tared, and a form called a Landing Account filled up by tlie dock 
company’s ollicials. This gives pfirticulars of the goods, the 
name of the vessel by wiiich impiorted, ami the port she sailed from, 
the name of the person by whom tiic goods were entered, the date 
from which rent begins to imn, and the gros.s, tare, and net weights. 
If any goods arc found to be damaged, by sea water or otherwise, 
this is taken note of, and a “ Certificate of Damage ” is made out, 
which is afterwards deliveHid to the owner of the goods, in order tc- 
enable him to claim on tlie underwriters, should they be liable 
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Dock Warrants. — Wlien the gcuxlsare warelionsed, tlie dock 
company give a receipt for tljein to tlie owner, or, if desired, tliev 
will give him a Dock Warrant. Tliis is a certificate containing the 
same particulars as tlie Landing Account, but it is lieaded “Warrant,'’ 
and states tliat the goods are deliverable, to the owner or liis 
assigns, by endorsement thereon. A Dock Warrant is a negotiable 
instrument in the same sense as a Dill of Lading, inasmuch as the 
goods it represents are transferred with the document, wlieii it is 
properly endorsed. The liolder of a l)ock Warrant may therefore 
deposit it against a loan, or hie may sell it, and thus sell the goods 
which it repi-esonts. V/hen once a warrant is issued, the dock 
company w’il] only deliver the goods in exchange for the warrant. 

Bill of Sight. — If an impurter is unal>l(; testate dclinitely the 
quantity or other paH.i(;ulars ctf tlu^ goods consigned to him, and is 
therefore unable to make what is called a “perfect cnti’y ” (which is 
not often the case), a form called a /h// of Su/ht has to 1)0 filltMl np. 
This is the form, wiiich needs no explanation. 

BILL OF SIGHT. 


Port of Liverjioo/. 
Importer Joliw M'. I.'itt'h. 


Wharf, Dock, i 
or Sialion. 

Ship’s Name. 

; W lift her Brit i- 
or K(»rei,£i:i) ; 

! if Foreit;n, tin 
Conutry. 

j i»ort or I'kee 

1 ,Ma>ler’.s Name.' from vvluMiee 

■ ' i iin)>or(etl. 

Alhert Dock ; 

“ Plemh's" 

liritish 

Simjtxoii 

.Mark's. 

>«umli)ers. 

Niirtihcr of r 
ihethM 

litis liie Importer is able to give. 

w a 

-'>7 

1 fd-vc, 

hejiereil to ronfnin CnriositicA 


1, ,}oh)i )!', Jjcach, (jf tlio (ioods above mcatioiicii, do hereby 

declare that 1 have not received sidlioient Invoice, Bill of Lading, or other 
advice from whence tlic Quality, Quantilv, or Value of tlie Goods above 
mentioneil can be ascertained. 

Dated this Wf/i day of Xovcmhcr, 1H96'. 

(Signed ) 

luiportn. 

(Sigiied) »•. 

Collector. 
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When tin's document has been signed by the collector, it 
becomes the warrant for provisionally landing the goods, which may 
then be examined by the imj)orter in tlie presence of the Customs 
officers. AVithin three days after landing, the importer must make 
a full or “perfect entry,” Ijy endorsing upon the Bill of Sight all the 
necessary particulars. This i.s required whether the goods are free, 
dutiable, or to be warehoused. 

Removal to another Warehouse.-— AVhien it is desired 
to remove goods to a bonded warehouse in another part of the 
kingdom, without payment of duty, a Bond Note and other documents 
similar to those given on pages 76 and 77 (but printed on gretn 
paper) have to be filled uj). 

AVe liave now describexl the }>rincipal formalities which liave to 
be complied with on importing goods. TJiere are, however, some 
other matters connected with the subje(!t, but as it would sei've no 
useful purpose to go into them in detail, we will explain thofu very 
briefly. 

A Prime Entry is an entry for dutiable goods, and is used 
when it is desired to pay tiic duty (an estimated amount sufficient- to 
fully cover the duty) and take delivery of the goods as soon as they 
arrive wdtliout the expense of warehousing them. (See Entry for 
Home Use.) On the goods being landed, and their net landing 
w'cight or quantity being ascertained, a Post Entry is made far 
any quantity short entered on the prime, and the goods are delivered 
to tlie owner. 

Certain goods are prohibited from being imported. These are 
called Contraband. Smuggled goods are also treated as contra- 
band if seized, and are confiscated, the smugglers heing subject to 
penalties. 
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IMPORTATION OF GOOhS Continued 

Documents used in Importing Goods.- Tt will be seen 
from the foregoing that the documents usually handled in import 
business are as follows : — 

Invoice. 

Weight Note, 

Bill of Lading. ■ Received from abroad. 

Draft. I 

luBurance Letter, j 
Policy of Marine iusnranee. 

Policy of Fire Insurance, 

Delivery Order or Freight Relea.se. 

Customs Documents. 

. Landing Accounts. 

Dock Warrants. 

Broker^s Account Sales. 

Merchunc’s Account Sale.s (for goods “on consignment”)* 

Of the above, the first two and the last two are all that remain 
to be dealt with, and we give specimens of these docuinonts on the 
following pages. They re(jiiire little, if any, explanation. 


Invoice of Cotton 
(Acjainst a Sai.k). 

Invoice of 100 JJales Cotton shipjjcd by the undersigned per steamer 
0 / Rome ” for Liverpool, hy order and for account and risk of Me.isrs. Harmxhy 
Ruthje ii: Co., }frfnvhe.Ml< r. 

I0t» I Rales Fine Broach 

C. q. Ih. 


F B 

(rmsts WeiqhL 3t)0 2 7 

Taref ... 14 1 4 




Set ... 3")! 1 3 




l/lOO 

or 39,343 lbs. (w, ^d. c.i.f. 
Less Freight payable in Liverpool \ 

; 633 
i 31 

4 

13 

a 

2 


i 

! 

ill 

_U 

4 


Bombay, \0th 189S. 


Lewis Arundel k Co. 
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If the above cotton were shipped on consignment, the invoice 
would be headed : — 

Invoice of 100 Bales Cotton shipped by the undersigned per 
steamer ^^City of Rome^^ for Liverpool, for sale and returns on 
account of the concerned (or on account of I^ewis Arundel k Co.). 


Weight Note. 

Weights of N 1J100~100 Bales Cotton shipped per steamer 

T B 

^*City of Rome’' to Liverpool^ by Lems Arundel i{j Co., Bombay. 


Bovthay, ]^fh }farrh. 1S!I7, 


Non. 

e. 

q.lb. 

Tare, 

Nas. 

c. 

q. 

b. 

Tare. 

N«».s. 

c. 

q. lb. 

Tare. 

No.i. 

c. 

q- 

tb. 

1 

■ 

3 

2_ 

10 


31 

3 

2 *20 

61 

3 

0 

19 


91 

3 

2 

17 

2 



18 


32 



20i 

62 



19 


92 



18 

3 



17 


33 



21 i 

63 



18 


93 



19 

4 



15 


34 


|19 

64 



18 


94 



21 

5 



14 


35 


14' 

65 



16 


95 



20 

6 



H) 


36 



15, 

66 



21 


96 



19 

7 



17 


37 


!20! 

67 



21 


97 



16 

8 



18 


38 



16 i 

68 



20 


98 



17 

9 



15 


39 



18 

69 



20 


99 



18 

10 



1.5 


40 



17 i 

70 



21 


100 



21 


36 

1 

24 

16 


36 

2il2 

16 j 


36 

2 

25 

16 


36 


18 

11 

3 

2 

14 


41 

3 

2 

15i 1 

71 

3 

114 

! 





12 



15 


42 



14; 

72 



16 



Totals 

13 



18 


43 



15' 1 

73 


IS 






14 



17 


44 



14i { 

74 



20 


1/10 

36 

1 

24 

15 



16 


45 



16i j 

75 



15 


H/20 

36 

2 

3 

16 i 



20 


46 



ITi ' 

76 



17 


21/30 

36 

2 

— 

17 i 



19 


47 



18! j 

77 



19 


31/40 

36 

o 

12 

18 



21 


48 



14; 

78 



21 


41/50 

36 

1 17 

19 



151 


49 



191 1 

79 



20 


51/60 

36 

2 

7 

20 



16 


50 



151 

80 



19 


61/70 

36 

2 

25 


i , 

_ 





— 

— 

— i 


j 

— 

— 


71/80 

36 

2 

i 1 


i36 

2 

3 

16 


36 

1 


16 ^ 


36! 

2^ 

11 

16 

81/90 1 

36 


.) 



mmSm 

mSSrn 




1 






91/J0( h 

36 

2 

18 

21 

1 3 

2 

14 


51 

3 

2 

21 ; 

81 

3 

2 

19 



— 

— 


22 



16 


52 



Hi 

82 



21 

1 


365 

2 

7 

23 



15 


53 


ilG 


83 



20 


Tare 

14 

1 

^4 

24 



17l 

54 



20 


84 



16 



— 



25 



19 


55 



15 


85 



17 



351 

1 

3 

2C 



18 


56 



IS 


86 I 



18 






27 



20 


: 57 



17 


87 



14 






28 



21 


58 



20 


88 



15 






29 



14 


59 



14 


89 



16 

i 





30 



14 


60 



20 


00 



14 







36 

2 

0 

16 


36 

2 

7 

16 


36 

2 

2 

16 
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Account Sales 


(Eon “Spot*' Cotton s<'li> in Liverpool). 


Account Sales of 100 Bales Cotton ex “ of Romef from Bombay, 
sold by Lionel Brown & Co,, for account of Messrs Lewis Arundel Jc Co., 
Bombay. 








Or 39,300 Ih. (a;. per Ih. 

Discount l^% 

1 : 

665 

9 

4 

19 

9 

7 

655 

Fire Insurance 

1 

12 

0 


Freight and J*rimage 

31 

13 

2 


Cartage and Porterage 

2 

10 



Storage 

1 

17 

6 


Brokerage 

: ^ 

5 

G 

\ 

Commission 2\% 

' 16 

7 

6 

57 





Net proceeds, due inst. 

' 



£697 






K, cb O.E. 1 

1 




Livkiipool, \5th June, 1898. 





1 

Lionel Brown k Co. j 



; 



|d. 


I 


2 


I 

i 


? 



IMPORT INVOICE 


i;j7 

Invoice of Wool 

(SirrrpED from Australia on Consignment). 

Invoice of 100 Baka IIW, shipped at Sydney, per sleanier Para- 
to London, and consigned to Mtssm. Onfilkn dk Soiim, London, for 
Bale on account of the undersigned. 

tf icii j! ^ ^ 

i/iOO lot) Greasy II' 00 / jj | j I i 

C. q. lb. j: , , i . 1 

375 0 0 Omns | 

9 3 8 Tare j 

305 0 20 I 

3 1 11 Draft I 

361 3 9 yet, or 40,525 lb., @ 8d. j, 

Charges. 

Shipping Expenses, 1/- per hah ! 

Wharfage, Ad. per hale ; 

Marine Insurance on £1,500 @ 25/- %, and !, 
stamps M. per £100 ; 

Bill stamp on draft ij 

I 

Exchange on London 4 % on £1,(X)0 

Freight payable in London: ii 

42,00016. gross |d. per lb. 

Primage 0 %, j 

i>rn /it at 30 £1,000. j| 

Sydney, bih August, 1808. 

W. k, E. Mason. 

j('rhe Weipht Note would be siiuilar to that fui page IS.'i). 
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Broker's Account Sales. 

Account Sales of 100 Bales Wool., ex steamer '^Paramatta,'" from 
Sydneijy sold by Auction on 22nd Septcml)er, 1898, for account of M&ssrs. 
Grifiths de Sons. 


Hls, 

Marks. 


Lkh. 

Prick. || 

50 

WE.M 

C. I], 1>>. 





1/50 

189 1 6 






7 16 Tare and Draft. 



ii 



182 0 0 

20384 

w. 1 

! 

50 

WEM 

190 0 24 i 





51/100 

7 0 24 Tare and Draft. ' 



i 

! 



183 0 0 

20496 

9d. 




e 

s. 

d. 

i 

100 samples @ 9d 

3 

15 



less I/3r(i 


5 




1 

1 Sale expenses, 4d. per hale 

1 1 

1 

1 

13 

I 

4 



! Brokerage, ^ % 

! 

13 

0 

- 

Prompt, Qih October, 1898. 

1 


1 

j 



London, 2Uh September, 1898. 

1 





Burn OIL k Co. 

1 




768 


1535 


If 1,626 


12 


I 

io| - 
U)| - 


f)|l0 


31 2 

t 
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Merchmit^ Account Sales. 


Account Sales of 100 Bales Wool, ex steamer “ from 

Sydney, sold by Auction on !22nd September, ISOcS, for account of W. d' E. 
il/a.von, Syd7iey. 


o3 


54 


50 


50 


i bus. Price. 


WEM 

1/50 


WEM 
51/1 Ot 


c. 

q- 

llj. 

189 

1 

6 

7 

1 

6 

182 

0 

0 

190 

0 

24 

7 

0 

24 

183 

0 

0 


Samples 


j20384 


id049C 


...| 100 
140980 


9d. 


9d. 


Freight on 42,000/5., 

@ |d, and 5 % 

Fire Insurance, £1,600 (A J % 

Dock Dues 

Sale expense'! 

Brokerage, \ % 

Commission, 24 % 

i)ne 0/A Ocfoh'^r, IS! >8. , 

E. cVO.E. 

London, 27/A September, ISjOs. 
CRiFFiTirs & Sons. 


£ s. rf. il £ s. d. 


764 


17681 


1141 


38 


!i 1535 


10 


leiolj 


13! 4i 
13 
7 


181 


|£1353 


10 
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MARINE INSURANCE 

There are numerous varieties of insurance, e.g., insurance 
against hre, against perils of the sea, against death, against excess of 
bad debts, against burglary, against sickness, against embezzlement 
by clerks or agents, against claims under the Employers’ LifUhlity 
Acts, against accidents to the person, to crops, to cattle, to plate- 
glass windows, and against other contingencies. 

Of the diflereiit species of insurance just mentioned, the first 
three are the most important as well as the most common. They 
are known as fire ins\irance — meaning the insurance of b(4h 
movable and immovable property on land, against damage or 
destruction by fire ; marine insurance^ meaning insurance of sliips, 
goods, (fee., at sea ; and lifie mstirnnce, by which the payment of a 
certain sum is secured at the death of the individual insured, or iit 
the event of his reaclnng a certain age. 

Of these, marine insurance is the most ancient, tlie others being 
of comparatively recent introduction. AH we propose to deal witli 
now is marine insurancCy but it will be convenient to mention hero 
some terms wiiich are applicable to all kinds of insurance. 

The word imnrance (or “assurance,” as it is sometimes 
called, more particularly in reference to life insurance) means a 
contract whereby one party, in consideration of being paid a stipu- 
lated sura or premium, undertakes to insure another against a risk 
to which he is exposed. 

Tlie party who takes upon himself the risk is called the Insurer ^ 
or the Underwriter. 

The party protected by the insurance is called the Insured. 

The sum paid by the insured is called the premium. 

The instrument containing the contract to insure is called the 
Policy^ and 

The contingency insured against is called the Risk. 

Of these terms, it is worthy of note that the word “assurance,” 
(or, as we now call it, “insurance”) is of Italian origin, as is also tlie 
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word “policy,” derived from “polizza,” a promise. This is a 
reminiscence of the Lombards, who came over to England in the 
l‘lth century and established tiiemselves in London, in the place 
which became known, and is now known, as Lombard Street. At 
first these Italians engaged in money-lending, but afterwards marine 
insurance became an important part of their business. Marine 
insurance was, however, practised both in England and in other 
(‘ountries long before the Ijombards set foot in London. 

Tlio fii'st Jhiglish Act of Parliament relating to Marine 
Insurance was passed in the 4i>rd year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth (1001), and was entitled “An Acte concerninge matters 
of Assurances amongste Alerchaiites.” In the preamble to the Act 
it is stated tliat marine insurance liad “bene tyme out of mynde an 
usage amongste inerchantes, both of tliis realme and of forraine 
nacyons,” ljut up to that date marine insurance had been carried on 
chiefly, if not enti'-ely, by Germans, Flemings, and Italians resident 
in j>ondori. Tlieir princip.-d business was banking or money-lending, 
but marine insurance was a nut unimportant part of it. The 
insm’ance bad to be eirect(‘<l at the oflices of the underwriters, but 
as tiade increased the niendiants, brokers, shippers, and other 
persons interested found it advisable to appoint meeting-places for 
mutual convenience. 


Lloyd’s Coffee-House. — About the end of the 17th century 
cotre(i was first introduced into England, and as it soon became very 
popular numerous jilaces wei’e established in different parts of 
London for the sale of the new beverage. These places were called 
“ <-otree-hous(is,” and being situated in the business parts of the 
metropolis, tlu'y gradually became recognised meeting-places for the 
transaction of all kinds of mercantile business. Oik? of these coffee- 
houses, kept by a Mr. Lloyd, soon became the resort of })ersons 
engaged in shijiping, and ultimately the headcjiiarters of the marine 
insurance business. In 1 GOG this Mr. Lloyd establislied under the 
name of Llvyd's Xewx, a newspaper containing a variety of com- 
mercial and shipping information derived from places at home and 
abroad. This was one of tlie earliest commercial newspapers started 
in England, and was th.e precursor of the shipping newspaper called 
Lloyd's List, which is issued at the present day. 
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A large amount of business continued to be transacted at 
Lloyd’s coffee-house, but eventually a species of gambling under the 
pretence of insurance was gradtially introduced and increased 
i-apidly. The Legislature, therefore, stepped in to suppress these 
“wager policies,” as they were called, and it was enacted that a 
policy of insurance was not valid unless the party insuj'ed had an 
insurable interest in the subject matter of the insurance. This law 
is in existence to day. 

Lloyd’s.-— In order to fuidher put down these “wager policies,” 
and to prevent tlie discredit thereby attaching to tlie insurance 
busines.s, the underwriters and brokers frequenting Lloyd’s decided 
to form tliemselves into an Underwriters’ Association, into which 
none but persons of good repute should be adniiited. This Associa- 
tion was formed in 1770, under the name of Lloyd’s, and, abandoning 
the coffee-house, became permanently located at the Loyal Exchange, 
London. The Association has since boon very pi-osporous, and has 
been gradually developed and improved. In 1871, just 100 years 
after its original formatioji, it was incorporated ]>y Act of .Pa?’liament 
under the name of “The Corporation of Lloyd’s.” 

The management of tiie Coiporation is entrusltid to a)i elected 
committee, known as tiu*. Committee of IJoyd’s. Certain fv)nns and 
rules relating to insurance matters liave been diawn up by this 
Committee, and are generally adopU'd by the Ih-iiisli ship-trading 
community in all parts of tlie world. The Lloyds Policy now in 
use, which was officially adopted by Lloyd’s in 1779, is the standard 
form for underwriting, and the w<n-ds “Lloyd’s Clauses,” or the 
“Practice of Lloyd’s,” are frequently inserted in policies issued 
insurance companies and other parties. 

In addition to this, Lloyd’s issue a number of valuable publica- 
tions relating to shipping matters. Prominent amongst them is the 
“Official Register of Shipping,” which contains a full description and 
classification of every steamer or ship registered in Great Britain. 

Lloyd’s is now known all over the ci\ ilised werld as the liead- 
quarters of the marine insuranee business, and the Corporation has 
agents at all the principal seaports at home and abroad. The duty 
of these agents is to transmit to the bead toffice, both by wire and by 
mail, early information concerning ships and shipping, such as names 
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of ships arriving; at or departing from the ports they represent, ships 
passing such ports, and ships “spoken” by other vessels. Anoilier 
impc^rtant duty of tliese agents is protecting the interests of Lloyd’s, 
and insurance companies generally, in case of casualities to vessels 
at or near their ports. The information furnished by these agents 
is publislied in Lloyd's List^ for the information of underwriters 
and persons interested in shipping. 

Insurance Companies. — Of course, insurance business is 
not confined to Lloyd’s. Tliere are numerous companies carrying on 
the same business, but a very large proportion of the marine 
insurance in this country is transacted dii-ectly or indirectly at 
Lloyd’s, and in all essential particulars tlie companies and the 
underwriters at Lloyds work on the same lines; in fact, marine 
insurance genoj'ally is more or les.s regulated by Lloyd’s. 

Insurance at Lloyd’s. — ’The initial steps to be taken to eflect 
insurance at Lloyd’s difl’er somewliat from those necessary when 
insuring with a comjmny. Tins arises from the fact that Lloyd's, as 
a Corporation, does iiot insure, the business being done by indi^'idual 
members of that body eddied “underwriters,” who accept the risks 
in their own name, and generally for comparatively small amuuiitvS. 
For example, if it were desired to oifeet insurance for £2,000 by one 
vessel, there would probably be twenty underwriters of, say, £100 
each, £50 or £100 being generally the limit. An insurance company, 
on the other hand, accepts the wliole risk, though they may, of 
course, and very frequently do, re-iiisure in the case of large amounts. 

In order to eii’ect an insurance, either at Lloyd’s or elsewliere, 
the first thing to do is fill up an insurance slip. This is usually 
done by the Broker on one of his o\yn forms. 

When insuring with Lloyd’s this slip is attended to by the 
broker, or one of the underwriting firms connected with Idoyd’s. 
A clerk gets the different underwriters to initial the slip and to fix 
the rate of premium, if the risk is one for which there is not a 
current rate. He then sends an acknowledgment, or “covering 
note” as it is called, to tjie person insuring (the assured). He 
afterwards fills up the policy on one of Lloyd’s forms, endorses the 
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names of the underwriters and the amounts underwritten, and 
obtains the signatures of the respective underwriters. The policy is 
then forwarded to the assured. Tlio names and the amounts on 
the back of a policy for, say, £450 would appear thus : — 


John ISaiuL 

£100 

William Jevons 

£100 

Samuel B. Smith 

£100 

Henry G. Ross 

£100 

Arthur Rogers 

£ 50 


£450 

Each of the above per.sons is said to 

“take a line” in the policy. 

Insuring elsewhere. — When imsuring with an insurance 


company, the procedure, so far as the merchant is concerned, 
is exactly the same, except that very frequently a broker is not 
employed. The only difference in the making out of the policy is 
that the clerks luu’e not to seek tlie different underwiiters. The 
covering note is sent out at once and the policy follows, generally 
the next day. There is, of course, no endorsement on the back of 
the policy, as the company is responsible for the whole, amount 
insured. Tlie co\ering note, is for an appi*oximatc amount; the 
policy is definite. 

The Policy. — We now come to the document whicli con.sti- 
tutes the contract of insurance. Tlu.s is the policy. The word 
“policy," as we have already explained, is derived from the Italian 
word “polizza” — a promise, a policy being a document containing a 
promise to pay a .specifi(?d sum of money on tlie occurrence of a 
certain event. Whatever be the form or species of insui-ance, 
“ policy " is the name of the document containing the terms of tlie 
contract. Wiien speaking in general terms, it is called a life policy 
for life insurn.nce, a Jive policy for fire insurance, and a mar hte policy 
for marine insurance ; but when a particular species of insurance is 
understood, the word “policy” alone is used. 

The standard form of marine policy in this country, is as we 
ha\'e already mentioned, tliat of Lloyd’s, and all insurance com- 
panies base their policies on thi,s form. The policy is always made 
out on a printed foi'in, containing the usual clauses, with blank 
spaces left for filling up in writing the names of the parties, the 
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ship, the voyage, the nature of the risk, and amount insured, Jbc. 
These printed clauses may be varied wlien necessary, as explained 
further on. 

The stamp on a policy is 3d. for every £100 (or fraction thereof) 
insured. A policy effected abroad must be stamped (at the same 
rate) within ten days after arrival in this country. 

On the following pages is a specimen of a policy issued by one 
of the largest insurance companies in existence. This policy, with 
tlie exception of one or two points which will be mentioned, is 
substantially the same as “Lloyd’s policy.” 


Union insurance .^ocictir of (Kanton, 'Jimiteii. 


LONDON BRANCH~9, Royal Exchajjqe. 


it hnolun tbflt Jlendermn (b Co. 

.Is well ill (heir own Name as for and in tlie Name and Names of all 
and every other person or persons to wliora the same doth, may or 
shall appertain in part or in all; do make Jnsurance and hereby cause 
(hemselreft and them and every of them, to be insured, lost, or not 
lust, at and from 

Liverpool to Liomhay 

of and in the good 8hip or Vessel called the Carthage upon Goods and 
Merchandises, or Treasure whereof is the Master for this present 
Voyage, Smithy or whoever else shall go for Master in the said Vessel, 
or by whatsoever other Name or Names the said Vessel or the Master 
thereof is or shall be named or called the Adventure 

upon the said Goods and Mercliandisos from the loading thereof on 
board the said Ship, and so to continue and endure until the said Goods 
and Merehaudisca shall be safely delivered from on board the said 
.Ship at the aforesai<l Port of 

Bombay 

including risk of Craft to and from the Ship. 

it shall be lawful for the said Vessel in this Voyage, to proceed 
and sail to, and touch and stay at any Ports or Places whatsoever 
{witiiiii the limits of the above Voyage), for necessary Provisions, 
Assistance, or Repairs, without prejiuliee to this Insurance ; Sljr said 
Goods and Merchandises for so much as concerns the Assured arc aud 
shall be insured for 

Two Hundred and Twenty PoundH on 
/VK ;/5 = 5 Bak.'i Colton Goods. 



Grounding in the Suez Canal and/or between Manchester and Liverpool both inclusiv'e, not to be deemed a 
strand, but Underwriters to pay any damage or loss which may be proved to have directlj’^ resulted therefrom. 
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Touching the Adventures and Perils which the said 
Union Insurance Society, of Canton, Limited, are content to 
bear, and to take upon them in this Voyage : they are of the Seas, 
Men-of-War, Fire, Enemies, Pirates, Rovers, Tliieves, Jettisons ; 
Letters of Mart and Counter Mart, Surprisals, Taking at Sea, Arrests, 
Restraints, and Detainments of all Kings, Princes and People, of 
what Nation, Condition, or Quality soever : Barratry of the Master, 
and Mariiitrs, and of all other Perils, Losses, and Misfortunes that 
liav(j or shall come to the Hurt, Detriment or Damage of the said 
Goods and Merchandises, or any part thereof ; and in case of any Loss 
or Misfortune, ii shall be lawful for the Assured, his or their Factors, 
Servants, or Assigns, to sue, labour, and travel for, in and about the 
Defence, Safeguard, and Recovery of the said Goods and Merchan- 
dises, or any part thereof, without Prejudice to this Insurance; to 
the Cljargea whereof the said Society will contribute. And it is 
agreed by the said Society that this Writing or Policy of Insurance 
shall be of as much force and effect as the surest Writing or Policy 
of In.suranco made in London. And so tlie said Union Insurance 
Society of Canton, Limited, are contented, and do hereby promise 
and biiKt tliernselves, tlieir Heirs, Executors, Goods and Cliattels, to 
the Assured Umr Executors, Administrators, or Assigns, for the inie 
performance of the Pi-eniises ; confessing themselves paid the Con- 
sideration due unto them for this Insui'anco at and after the rate of 

Shillimjft 

per cent. And further the said Union Insurance Speiety of 
Canton, Limited, covenant, promise and agree, and bind tiiern- 
selve.s, their Heirs, Executors, Goods and Chattels, in ca.se of Loss 
haf)pening to satisfy and pay in London the sum of Motiey by them so 
A.sstTKBD, and no abatement whatever shall be made, but the full sum 
shall be paid, any use or custom to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The settlement of all average Lo.sses, and other Matters relating to 
thi.s Insurance shall in like manner, be made by the Agent for the 
Society in London agreeably to the tenor of the Policy, and accor- 
<ling to the established practice there in such cases. 

Corn, Fish, Salt, Saltpetre, Fruit, Flour, Seeds, and all Metals 
are warranted free from average: Sugar, Rice, d'ohacco, Hemp, Flax, 
Hides and Skins, are warratklcd free from average under Five per 
Cent. ; and all other Goods, also the Ship and Freight are warranted 
free from Average under Three per Cent ; unle.ss general or the Ship 
be stranded, sunk or burnt. All liquids are warranted free from 
claims arising from leakage or breakage of the Packages. 

And it is expressly declan (I and agreed that no acts of the Insurer 
or Insured, in recovering, saving, or preserving the property insured, 
shall he considered as a waiver, or acceptance of abandonment. 


WARRANTED FREE FROM CAPTURE, SEIZURE AND DETENTION, TUB COK- 
SEOUENCKS THEREOF, OK OP ANY ATTEMPT THEREAT AND FROM AtL 
CON3E0U ENCES OF HOSTILITIES OR WARLIKE OPERATIONS, WHETHER 
BEFORE OR AtTER DECLARATION OF WAR. 


3n MitnfEs whereof, I, the Agent for the Union Insurance Society 
of Canton, Limited, on behalf of the said Society have sub.scril)ed 
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my name in London* this Thirtieth day of August in the Year One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Ninety Eight. 

Fop the Union Insurance Society of Canton, Limited, 

Exd. M. P. Jukes^ 

In the event of damage arising under this Policy, no claim will be 
admitted unless the Survey Report be signed by Messrs. Oaddum, 
Byihell Co., Agents of the Society at Boiuhay. 

Conditions of the Policy. — Before explaining the meanings 
of the different clauses in the policy, it will be convenient to explain 
some general conditions applicable to all policies. 

The first condition is that for a policy to be valid tlm insured 
must have an insurable hiterest in the subject matter of the 
insurance, Having an “insurable interest” is defined as wliero a 
person “stands in any relation (legal or equitable) to the adventure, 
in consequence of which he benefits by the safety or due arrival of 
insurable property, or is prejudiced by loss or damage, or the 
detention thereof, or incurs any liability in respect thereto.” It is 
also provided that wager policies^' are void. These two conditions, 
you will notice, are reproductions of the law as laid down in the Act 
of Parliament already referred to, which was passed about the same 
time as the formation of Bloyd’.s, i.e., about IdO years ago. 

Another condition is that the assured must disclose to the 
assurer every material circumstance afiecting the risk, i,e., any 
circumstance which would infiuence the judgment of a prudent 
insurer in fixing the premium or determining whether he would 
take the risk. If the assured fail to make such disclosure, the 
insurer may avoid the contract. For instance, if a man effected 
insurance on a ship which was lost, and wliich he alone knew was 
lost, the insurer could cancel the contract. 

Assignment of the Policy. — A policy may he assigned to 
another party in the same manner as a B/L, i.e., either by special or 
blank endorsement. The almost invariable method of assignment, 
however, is by a blank endorsement. 

The Parties to a Policy. — There are only two partie.s to 
a policy, viz.:— the Insurer or Underwriter^ i.e., the party who 
undertakes the risk; and*the Insured^ i.e., the party protected by 
the insurance. 
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Details of the Policy. — According to the Englisli luw, it is 
necessary that a policy should specify : 

(1) The name of the assured or his agent. 

(2) Tim undertaking to insure. 

(l^) The subject matter insured. 

(4) The voyage or period of time covered by the inauranee. 

(5) The sum or Rums insured. 

(6) 'the name or names of the insurers. 

In addition to tlu'.se particulars it is also usual to specify : 

(7) The rate of premium jiaid or to Imj paid ; and 

(8) Tlie conditions on which the insurance i.s undertaken, 

Thest' conditions are (;ontaincd in what an^ called the “clauses 
of the policy.” We will now consider the clauses in the policy 
before us. Tliis is what is called a valued policy, because H 
specifics the value of the goods insured, and tlic nia.virnuin amount 
recoverable in case of los.s. The other kinds of jxilicies and (lie 
diHerences in w'ording will bo dealt with later on. 

The Clauses in the Policy. -The standing clauses in a 
policy are always printed, but these clauses may ho varied by 
striking out such as are not required and inserting otluu's either in 
writing or by gumming on to the policy a slip of ])a])('r on which the 
desir('d clauses are })rinted in small type. The following is a 
specimen of such a slip, which was attached to the policy in (jiicstion, 
and contfiins some important fdauses. Such added clauses override 
tlie printed clause.s of th(' policy. 

W arranted free from Tartieular Average unless the vesBcl or 
craft ha stranded, sunk, or burnt, each craft or lighter being dtjemed 
a s('!j)araie insuraiu;e. 

Undcau rilers, nothwitlistanding this warranty, to pay for any 
damage or loss caused by colli.soii with any other .^hif) ui- craft, and 
any special charge for warehouse rent, re-Rhi[)ping, or forwarding, for 
whh.h tluw uoidd otherwise be liaitle. Also to pay the insured value 
of any package or paekages wliich may ha totally lost in transhij)- 
ment. 

It is agreed tluit the Vessel grounding between l\jrt Said and 
Suez shall not cancel the warranty of E.I’.A. 

Including risk from packers until goods are on board ship. 
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IncliuliDg .ill risk of transhipiin'iit from any of the Qviays or 
Wharves at port of destination to the final landing place all otlier 
risks until delivered at Consignee’s ■warelu)use, or at the godowu or 
warehouse where the Merchandise is intended to he stored or 
delivered. All risks insured by this Policy to attach while tJie 
Coods are on the Wharf previoxis to their being transhipped to their 
final landing place, providtid they do not remain there for a longer 
period than t('n (l;t.ys. 

To p.ay Cencral Average and .Salvage Charges as per Foreign 
Statement if required, or York- Antwerp Rules if in accordance with 
contnict of atlVcightmcnt. 

We will take tlie clauses in this policy sfjriatirn. 

Henderson (h C'o. - - The name of the party iiisiii’etl, in other 
words, the assured. 

Ji.’ iveJl in fJieir onm 'name, Tliis is in.serted in order tliat if 
the policy be assigned to another p.arty, the assignee is duly covered. 

Lout or not /oKt. - Tiie.se words are inscrte<i in case the policy be 
required to cover goods insured after the ves.sel has set sail. In 
such a case the underwriter takes the risk of their having been lost 
when the insuraiice is eflccted. If, however, the assured was aware 
tliat the goods were lost, but the insurer was not, the latter ia not 
responsible. 

yR and from Liverpool to lUnnbaif, — This means that the risk 
runs from the time the goods are put on hoard until tlioy leave the 
aliip at Jloiiihay. If the words were merely from Lwerpool to 
Bombay, it would mean that the risk commenced only on the ship’s 
sailing from Liverpool. If after being .shipped tlie goods were 
destroyed by fire while the ship was in duck in Livei-pool, the sum 
insured could be recovered in tlie one case, but not in the other. 
Therefore, anyone insuring should be careful bo see that these Avords 
“at and from” are in.sorted in tlie policy. 

Includiny risk of craft, d'c . — Tliis is a clause that is not found in 
all policies. It is not in Lloyd's policy, but is geriei’ally inserted. 
1 1 means that the insurers are liable to pay any loss that may occur 
while the goods are being conveyed from the shore to the steamer 
anti vice versa. In Bombay, when a vessel discharges in the stream 
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instead of in dock, tlie lighterage of the goods is at certain times of 
the year the most dangerous part of the voyage. Sometimes the 
clause /)Y>?a shore, to shore is inserted ; this has the same ell’tH'.t as the 
clause just mentioned. 

Shall he xnsared for,~~\i is usual to insert her{^ the particulars 
of the goods insiir(Ml as w(;ll as the amount. 

Toiichin.^ the Adiyeidares and Perils 'which the said Ptsnranee 
Sociefi/ are c.oii.teni to henry and to take u]Hm. them in this Voyage: 
they (ire of the *SVo,.s-, Men-of- llVtr, Flrey Enemies^ Pirates^ Rovers^ 
Thieves^ Jettisons ; Indters oj Mart and Con, 'liter Mart, Surprimls, 
Takvinj at Sea, Arrests, R(>straints, and Detainments of all Kinijs, 
Princes, and J^eople, (f what Kaliitn, (Jondltion, or Qualify soever. 
This is understood to mean tluit the Company umh'rtakes tJie 7 'isks 
(fivar, hut, as this risk weiild necessitate an extra piiMiiiinn, it is 
usual in times of peace to e.\(‘lude this risk by the insc'rtirm of the 
hallowing clause (see foot of I'olicy) : — 

]V(irranted free from Capture, Seiziii’e, or Detention, the conse- 
quences thereof or of any attempt thereat, and from all cunseipiences 
of hostilit ies or tvarlike opei'utio'us, whether hefore or after dedaratio'n 
(f war. (It is tlie insured who makes this warranty.) This clause 
is usually ahhreviated by the initials F.O.IS. In time of war the 
F.C.S. clause would, of eour.se, he deleted and IIh^ extra j)i'emium 
paid. 

Jiarratry oj the Master and Marines. — Th(^ term “ Dai'ratry ” 
inciude.s every wrongful act commitbHl by tlu^ master or crew witli 
intent to defraud tlie owner or the cliarterer, as tlie ease may he. 

Aiid it is expressly declared and agreed that 710 ac,ts of the 
Ins'wrer or Insured, in recovering, saving, or preserr>wg the property 
insured, shall he eonsidercil as a waiver, or aeceptanee of ahando^o 
nienl. When goods are lost it is usual for the insured to give notice 
of ahandonment to the underwriters, and this clause is inserted to 
protect the insured in case he should be aide to re(Yn er any part of 
the goods. We will deal with this point more fully when exjilainitig 
the meaning of “Total Loss.” 
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MARINE INSURANCE 

Average. — IV.fore dealiuor with the clause in the Policy 
bej^inning ‘‘Corn, E'ish, Salt/’ &e., it is necessary to explain the 
meaning of the word “ average.” In eA'ery day affairs we iisci the word 
1.0 express the mean of two or more numbers, but it is rrot used in 
tliis sense in imiriiie insurance matters. As used in marine policies 
tlie woi’d has two meanings. It signifies (1) a contribution by the 
uiuhu’writers towards losses or expenses wliicli have been incurred 
for the boneht of all tlie parties intereskul, ami (2) a payment to be 
mach- by the underwriters for partial loss or damage sustained by 
the pi’operf y insured. It will thus be seen tliat there ar-e two kinds 
of aA-(!rag(‘., viz.: (1) where all the parti«>s ai-e affected, (2) wliere only 
some of tlie parties ai‘e affected. Tliefirst of these two kinds is termed — 

General Average.- Tibs signifies that the ownei'S of tlie ship 
and cargo rjeiteraily arc liable to make a pro rata contribution 
towanls any losses sustained or cxpimses incui'red whore other 
profierty or p;irt of the ship has Ikmui sacrificed for the general good 
and for tlie safety of the ship and cargo generally. For example, if 
a shi]) were in dist.ress, from stress of vveather or from liability to 
capture, Am., and the captain, in order to ligliten her, w(*re to throw 
overlxiard {(ir jetliso a, as it is termed) a portion of the cargo, or cut 
away the masts, cables, Ac., fclio act would be for the general safety 
of the ship and the remainder of the cargo; thm’cforc the owners of 
the siiip and the various owners of tlie cargo (including that lost) would 
liavc t-o make a (jpurral contribution pro rata to cover the loss incurred. 

The following (ixamplo of general average and the mode of 
adjustment (based on a case which actually occurnsi) will perhaps 
explain the matter more clearly. 

A small steamer ran ashore (or “stranded”) on an island in tlie 
north of the Adriatic Sea, whilst on her way to Fiume en route to 
Trieste, and in order to be got off had to transfer her cargo into 
lighters. During this operation some of the cargo was lost and 
other portions damaged, and the steamer lost two anchors, several 
cables, and other gear. She was finally towed off by two Govern- 
ment steamers, and then put into the nearest port, where she took 
on board a quantity of baliast, in order to jiroceed to Trie.ste to bo 
docked and repaired. In the meantime the cost of leaving the cargo 
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in lighters was found to bo so great (owing to tlie number of lighters 
employed <and the hire tliereof) that another steamer wa,s chartered 
to load the cargo and deliver it at Trieste. 

The following is nua-ely a summary of the ‘'Average Statement’’ 
in tlii-s case, wliich, wo may mention, covers over IGO foolscaj) pages 
and gives })artieulars of all the cargo and dainag)' sustaiiu'd, as well 
as tlic cliarges incurred and the apportionment of general and 
particular average betw<^en the various interests eoiu'eriu'd. The 
actual details have been altered in several instances in ord(U' to 
mak(^ the matter intelligible to the general reader, this chapter not 
being wi'itten f(>r insurane(' experts. The t»'rm “particular average’ 
is explained fnrtlier on. 


Steamer “ />/a/a’0,” IaukIou / o Fiume, find Trd.s/r. 

STATEMK.Vl’ (►E (JENERAL AVERAtJE AND PARTICULAR 


AVERACE OF THI 

C VESSEL. 


(ienerai | Partieiilar 

Ship- 


.•\verag<\ ] A\'erag('. 

nivnei's. 

iSliijtowaer's Lo.sses ; 

£ £ 

£ 

Cliargt’R for Steamer Leitig towed ott , 

otMl 


ServiecH of diviS’R, (fee. ... 



Tas'lde, roiK“S, ifee,., lo.st, TOO less t,r(l ,, 

()t) 


Cost of (lisehargiitg cargo into lighter.- 

BM) 


Cost of loading ciiarlered steamer 

70 


Hire of cliartf'.red steamer 

250 


Charges of other steamers for assistanee, 



harbour dues, wcin^house rent, &c. .. 

n.^t) 


Re])airing cargf), (fee ... 

40 


Proportion of w’ages and provisions ot 



erew whilst vessel \vas a.slioro 

so • 


(Services of oiiicials in superintending 



operations, <fee, ... 

20t) 


Adju.stment, preparing claims, tfe.e. 

ir.o ; 



2,:{oo 1 


Cost of t)allasl, ami loading and di.s- 

1 


charging same ... 

10 


Docking, scraping, and re])aii-iiig .steamer 

‘2r)(» 


^rd of valvic of tackle lo.st (“new for old’ ) 

:io 


Cost of discliarging charC'.red steanu'r’.s 



eargo 


•JO 

Coal and oil cori.snnied wiiil.st ashore .. 


4i' 

As cargo lo.^^t 

200 


B’s ,, ' 

200 ! 


C’s ,, damaged 

100 ; 


D’s ,, ,, 

200 


I’otal of losstis 

C3,0(X) £290 

£G0 



(i’i^:nkkal avera(;k 


1 53 


Contributory Values for General Average. 


Value of ship 

000 


Less cost, of repairs 

.. ‘idO 
ojdO 


Freight at risk 

4.d0 



— — 

.*1,200 

A’s goods, net value delivered... 

00(» 


,, ,, lost, invoice value 

200 




1,100 

B’s good.s, net value delivered .. 

000 


,, ,, lost, iiivoiee value 

200 



— 

soo 

U's good.s, net value delivered... 

,, ,, damaged, sound value 

.dOO 


100 





600 

D’a goods, net value deliverc<l 
,, ,, darnagetl, sound value 

1,200 


200 


— 

1,400 

E’s goods (not damage<I), invoice value 


4,500 



;?,400 

(Ls ,, ,, .. ,, 


5,000 

4'olai of contriluitory values . 

£20,000 


The total general average losses, amounting to i^3,000, are 
e(]ual to 15 % oi' tlie value of the ship, freight, and cargo originally 
taken on hoariJ ; tlicrefore the general average payable by each 
party is 15 % on tiio value of his inb'rest, thus : 


Shipowner p;i vs 

... .£4H0 

Slii]'o\Mu.'r receives 

£2,300 

A pays 

1 65 

A receives 

.. 200 

B 

... 120 



,. 200 

C ,, 

... 90 

c 

. 100 

1) ,, 

... 210 

1) „ 

.. 200 

E ,, 

... C75 



F ,, 

... 510 



0 „ 

... 750 




£.3,000 


£3,000 


It will be noticed that the shipowner and A, 1>, C, and 1) have 
each to both y)ay and receive, the net amounts they receive being 
respectively £1,820, £35, £80, and £10, in all £1,945, which is equal 
to the amounts due from J), E, F, and G. The amoujits paid 
would be claimed from the underwriters as general average. The 
amounts realised by the sale of the damaged }>ortions W'ould b(3 paid 
to the underwriters. 

The formalitie,s which have to be observed by the captain of a 
vessel when bis ship and targo have suffered damage such as would 
constitute a claim on the underwTitcrs are dealt with in tlie 
chapter on “ Ships and Shipping.” 
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Particular Average a loss which is not a qotK'ral avorago, 
loss, and which falls exclusively on the owner or other person 
interested, giving liini no right of contribution against other persons. 
]h)r example, if, whi](' being hoiskal on boai-d, a bale of goods were 
to slip from the slii])’s slings and tail into the sea, <tr if, during bad 
weather, the .s('a were to break into the shi))’s bold aiul damage a 
[)ortior» of the cargo, the loss thus incurred would liave to be borne 
by tlio owner of the particular goods lost or damaged, or, if they 
were insin‘e<l subject to }>arti(*ular avcu’age, by th(! underwj-itei‘s. 

When dainag('d goods ar-e landed they are ‘bnade merehan table,” 
if practicable, and then sold for what they will fetch. The amount 
realised is deducted from the .sound value, th(i bahuu'O b(ung 
recovered from the iinderwribu’s, if the goods were insui'isl suljjoct 
to particular average. An illustration of the mode of adjusting 
‘‘ [lartieular average” is given on the following |;)ages. 

The term g(meral avtuaige is gcmtu’aby abl)r(n'iale<l thus, (j/A ; 
particular average thus, P/A. When it is desired to coA'or particular 
average, the t(U'm g('iicra.lly ii.sed is All Jiisks or A,Tb or sonietiimss 
W.A. (with a\'era,ge). When only genera,! average i,s co\'(3red, this 
is itidieated by the initials i.e., “free of particular av«u‘age," 

meaning tliat tlie- u!\(lerwrit<M’s aia*, not liai>le for any claims for 
particular avc'rage. 

Average Statement. - -The statement showing the {imounts 
payable or receivable by the diilercmt })ai'tif‘s interc^sted is ealj(?d an 
Average Statement, and is pre]>ared by n .sp('eia]ly qualilied jiersori 
called an nveraije t^faler or antratja adjuster. This statu mam t is ba.siid 
on the .siirvevur’s report as to the condition of tije goods, a,nd the 
invoices and f)ther documents furni.slu'd lyv the inter(\sted parties. 

d'lif? Average Statement is usually made out at a port near the 
scene of the accident. The method of adjiist.ment ^alries somewhat 
in dill'ei-ent countries ; therefore, in order to avoid any dilliculties on 
this scon':, it is usual to insert in the })olicy the wor<ls “ To pay 
gejieral airraye as per foreign staie.me'uT^ (ahhre\'ia(,ed f.g.a., i.e., 
foreign general average), meaning that the underwriters will pay 
general average claims adjusted in accorflamrc witli the laws of the 
foreign country where tlie Average Stateuu'nt is drawn up, “ York- 
Antwerp Hides” refers to certain rules as to. average, agn^ed to at a con- 
ferenee held at York, .and revi.sed at a later conferonee held at Antwerp. 
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Statement of Particular Average on Wool, sea damaged, jx'r S.S. 
‘RVero,” bouiul from Bagdad to London, 

LiHUred with the Marine Insurance Company, Policy No. 729,035 £598. 

( ^ 

A iSS^; 40 Jiahis Wool so valued. To pay average on each bale 
separately. 


jier Broker's C(;rtificate, Ijondon, ‘22nd 


! 1 

Sept. , ’t)8. 


I i 

^ Nos. 68, 69, 74 3 Bale.sl 



j 

75 70 2 

1 ^ 



r, 1 

j- 1 )anuig 

: cd b}' Sea 

water 

Parlirnlar Ai'enitje — ” J 




3 Bales 


0. q. Pis. 

i i 

6 Bales Sound dcBd gross per A 

/c. Bales 

19 0 12 

1 j 

3 B.ilos .should deliver 


9 2 0 

1 ' 

did 


10 0 0 


Increase 


0 1 22 


Somul Value - C 

q. lb.s 



(Jross B 

) 0 0 

i 

1 

Le.ss Increase t 

) 1 22 



9 

2 6 



Tare iuid Draft ... ... 6 

i 2 11 


] 

Net 8 

3 23 


i 1 

1 j 

1 

003 Ihs. 

(a. V,d. j 

£31 6 10 

iMuutvjed ])ro(lni'(‘<l — C. 

q. Iks. 1 

j 


Cross 10 

0 0 i 


1 

Taro and Draft 0 

2 11 


1 

Net 9 

1 7 

i 


• 1 

053 lbs. 

(§ ^d, 

28 10 4 

Deterioration, O'OIS % 

Loss = 


,£2 15 Oi 

In-mred Value - 




40 Bales, valued (a\ £508. 




3 Bales in projm,, £39. 


1 

j 


£39 deteriorated 9 '01 3 % 



i 

/\t)iic.idar A ueratje — 


j 

... I 

2 Bales No.s, 75, 70. 


C. q. Ills. 


2 Bales should delr 


6 1 14 


did ,, 


8 1 11 i 

i 

Increase 


1 3 25 


i^ound Value— 

q. llw. 



Cross 8 

1 11 



Le.ss Increase 1 

3 25 



6 

114 



Taro and Draft 0 

1 16 



Net 5 

',3 20 



= 

670 lbs. 1 

lid. 

L‘20 18 9 

3 Bales. Carried forward .. 



£2^ 18~9 
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3 liales. Brought forward 

Damaged produced — C. q. Iba. 

Gross ... 8 1 11 

Taro and 1 )raft 0 1 18 

Not ^ 

= 889 lT)s. 

IjOSS ... 

Dot eri oration 82 ’307 
Imurcd Value — 

2 Bales, £2(1, Dotorioratcd 

5 Bales, Broker’s Survey and 

Our fee, £1 11s. (>d. 


£20 18 oj £3 10 4 

I i 

I (^.\d. 1 .£3 14 l! 

I i.£l7^"4 hI 

‘ £21 8 0 

I 1 1 0 

I £23 19 4 


I S2-307 7oj 
jCertificatt 


Lloyd’s, IQth October, 1898. 


Wm. Edwards, 

John W. Lkach, 

Members of (hr Avr.rai7e Ailjustrrs’ Assor-iafton. 


Average Clauses in the Policy. — We are now in a position 
to explain the clause previously referred to, which reads as follows:- 

Corn^Jhhy salt, saltpetre, fniit, Jloar, seeds, and all metals are 
warrant (id free from average; sugar, rice, tobacco, hemp, hides and skins 
are tvam'antedfree from average underfire per cent.; and all other goods, 
also the ship and freight, are ^var ranted free from average nnder three 
per cent., unless general, or the ship be stranded, sank, or burnt. All 
liquids are warranted free from claims arising from leakage or 
breakage of the packages. (It will, of course, be understood tliat it 
is the insured, not the underwriter, who makes this warranty.) 

All the articles named in tliis edause are peculiarly .susct'ptibk^ 
of damage, either by .sea water or by inherent causes. Therefon^ 
underwriters decline to insure corn, fish, salt, saltpetre, fruit, hour, 
.seeds, or metals against particular average; and on sugar, ri(’e, 
tobacco, hemp, flax, hides, and skin.s^*^ill only pay particular avt'rage 
(even thougli insured against) when th«’'d§mage amounts to not less 
than five per cent, of the insured value. -On other goods, as veil as 
on the ship and freight, the limit i.s three per cent. 

Tt will be seen that under this clau.so a person might sidTer a 
loss of some importance, and yet bo unable to recover from the 
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underwriters. For exain])le, a cargo of sugar, insured for £20,000, 
might be damaged to tlie extent of £950, whieli loss, being it;ss than 
the stipulated five per cent., would bo irrecoverable. In order to 
limit his liability fur loss incurred in this manner, a merchant usually 
has inserted in Ids policies clauses such as the billowing : — 

“ To pay avisajrt; on every 60 bags, nmning landing numbers.” (Sugar 
and (joirce.) 

“ To pay average on every ten bales, running landing numbers.” (Raw 
eottori. } 

“To pay average on eaeh jiaekrige as if separately insured.” (Piece 
goods,) 

This, in (Tl'cet, reduces the value on which the percentage is 
ealculated, or in other words, increases the perccnUige. It often 
iiap})ens that tint damage, whibst not amounting to the required 
percentage on tlie whole, readies the limit on one or more series. 
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MARINE INSURANCE (Jonfhn,oi 

Total Loss.— There are two kinds of total loss, viz.; (1) ;tn 
actual total loss, i.e., where the subject matter insured is d(isti'o)'(>d 
01 “ irrepai’ably damaged, or is totally lost and irreeov('ralde ; and 
(2) a constructive total loss, as, for exam})le, wluna'. a, ship is so 
damaged that tlio cost of n'pniring the da.mag(? would ('xcet'd the 
value of tlio ship when repair(‘d. 

Abandonment. When ilje insured lias a claim for total loss 

he should without d<da.y give noti(;e tiiereof to the underwriters. 
This is usually dom; hy a l('lt«u‘ sindlar to the following : 

“ 'I'hc, '' ■ — — ■ - ’ hciNfj rttpoiif’il. to Imre hcfn ir/r/'l't'fi 

at — - , u’p kerc/jy {tire yon vofire, that ire (ihandoii to ymt tnn- 

interest in the, nndcrtnentwncd yoo(f,'< shjyn.d (ay (he. sftld stvamer, airl 
nr, claim f nan yon payment of total toss in re,Hpe.<i. aj yon r in.snranee. for 
£ — - on the yood,H in y tart ion." 

Tlte, underwriters will prol)ah!y r(‘ply formally dc'cliiiing to aec('pt 
tlie ahandonment (in order to protf'ct themselves in e.nse the hjss 
prove not to be a total loss), hut th(‘. disclaimer does not allcct their 
liability to ]>ay the claim if the total lo.ss can he i('gally established. 
In the meantime, tlu; assunsl is at lilxu-ty under (Ik^ j)oli(!y to tak(^ 
steps to I'eeover any portion of his pro^xudy and sell it for the heiietlt 
of the parties eonemaied. 

Re-insurance is a te»*ni used when an umha wriler, in order 
to les.soii his liability, insun^s with another party tlui whoh: or part 
of a risk he has undertaken. The re insurance is eir(!Cted on pre- 
cisely the same t(!rms as tlui origijial iii.suranee, except tliat the 
premium may be either higher or ]ow(t. The policy usually sbit(!s 
that the risk is a rednsiiranee. 

Valued Policies.— We have already mentioiuxi tliat the 
policy givam on pu,ge Mb is called a valued policy, because the value 
of the goods insured is definitely stated, ^and there can tlKU'efore he 
no dispute as to the amount recoverable. There are, however, some 
other kinds of policies which must be mentiofual. 
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Open Policies. — An open policy (somctiiiios termed a 
“ lIoatiri<i; ” policy) is one in wliich the value is not declared, and in 
case of loss under such a policy the loss (Nvlicther i,){U’tial or total) 
would have to be jiroved. The princijml object in taking out an 
“ open policy ” is to cover ^mods which are in (course of shipment, 
espe(;ia,lly at a distant place, and wiiicli niij^dit possibly be lost before 
the coniph^te declaration is made. The printed, dt^clai-ation and 
covering note, as well as the policy itself, arc tiic same as wlum the 
value is dcchired. The only ditiercnce is in the wording of some of 
the written p«u'(ions, for (sxample, instead of the name of the steamer 
the words Stetuuer or tvamuuUid to rail before Sid 

!)et‘r.mbn\ /^VAV,” might inserted, and in plaet^ of “ 5 Cases 
Worsted Goods, valued at ( he words “ Fire /.hoanind pouadr 

on vKinufactared yoodr lo he- hioraflf.r declared mid valued, to 
fhJhnv ]io!i(\i/ X<K . might he in.sertcd. 

Anctther clause w'hi<'h is usnallv inserted in tho^se policies is 
what is k]i(twn as the “ (lout ht.aat ion Clanre,'’ which runs thus : 
“In the event of <Ieela.ra.tions exceeding tbe amount open in this 
[>oli(‘y, it is lauH^by agreed to continue the .sanm lines on the same 
t('rm.s for a a.muunt to follow/' 

Sometimes an open policy contains the “ Deviation Clause,'^ 
which allows the va'ssel to deviate from the voy:ige speciiied, and 
still covers tbe insiinui at a premium to be arranged, 

Tlie followbig is a specimen of an “Open Policy”; — 

lAwi). hnoiiTii that Domhey ^6 Son., 

'So. f);i(!,or)5. y..,. in /Jirir Xamr.<, as for and in the. Xante and Names of 
all and eren/ other l*e.r'«in or /^erstnis. to irhom (tie same doth, may, 
or shall ityyerkua, in f>a.rt or In All doth make As.'^nranre and 
cause, the nisei res, and them, and every of them to be {iisnreil, loa or 
not lost, at and from 

the Mersey London, both or either, to any port or ports In Spain, 
inside the Straits of Gibraltar, at and from thence by any 
inland conveyances to any place or places in the interior, 

£•3,000 itu-ludiiig all risk.s by any convt'yaiiccs whalsocver from the time of 
. loaviiic the Warehouse in the United Kingdom, until on itoard in 
craft to and from the Vessel or Vessels, of Ligliters on the Rivers, 
or elsc'wlume, of Eire whilst waiting siuprnent in Docks, ttAirehouses, 
Hulks or elsewhere in transit, of transhipment, of Steam Navi- 
gation, and all ri#ks of every kiiul until safely delivered at the 
VVarehousca of the Gonsignees, and including all iiheriies and 
exceptions us per Bills of Lading. 
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Upon any hind of Goods aiid Merchandises, and al-^o upon the Body, 
TiU'Icle, Apparel, Ordnance, Munition, Artillery, Boat, and other 
Farnilure, of and in the good Ship or ressel, called the 

"'Steamer or Steamersf warranted to sail on or before 1st June, 
1899, 

whereof is Master, under God , for this ptre sent voyage, 

or whosoever else shall go for Master in the said Ship, 
or hy whatsoever other Xante or Xuines the said Ship or the Master 
thereof is or shall be named or called, beginning the Adventure upon 
the said Goods and Merchandises from the loading thereof aboard the 
said Ship at as nboue 

upon the said Ship, dw. and so 

shall continue and endure, during her abode there, upon the said Ship, 
d'C, And further, until the said Ship, with all her Ordnance, Tackle, 
Apparel, the., and Good'* and Merchandises whatsoever, shall be 
arrived, at as above 

upon the said Ship, d:c.., until she hath nwored. at Anchor Tweuty- 
(biir Hours in good safety; and upon the Goods and Merchandises 
u)dil the same he (here discharged and safely landed. And it s/udl be 
Uiivful for the Said Ship, dc., in this l otpige, to proceed and sail to 
and touch and. stay at any l^orts or Places tvhatsoevvr and whernso- 
cvtT for any puipo-sos iH)*;rshai-v or othuiavise, Avitli leave to low' and 
asisist vustitds in all Ritnationn witlumt being deeiiied any deviation 
and 

without prejudice to this Jnsarance. The said Ship, dw.., Goods and 
Merchandises, ii;c,,for so much as concems the Assured, by Agree- 
ment between the Assurexl ami the Assurers in this Policy, are and 
shall be, valued, at 

0)ii iMereUandide as Interest may appear, or l)e liercafler declared. 

Value to include Jnvoic;e Cost, (Charges aii<l 12\, per cent, advance 
lliereon, or in acrordance with insiniations received from Con- 
signees. 

Average [)ayable on each package sej»ara.tely, or as is cnstoniarv, and 
Oenerai Average according to the Foreign SlaUunent or York and 
Aritw'cr]) rules. ISOO, as claimed 

To follow and .suc(sced I *ol icy No. 584,058 ior X.2,00Q, dated 17th 
March, 1898. 

Deviations cliaugo of Voyage traushijjinents not iiaduded in 
(luR Policy, any inaccuracy in <lescri})tion of Voyage, in1(sreHt, 
name of V’^essei, claiise.s or conditions, to be Indd covered at a 
premium to be arranged. 

It is hereby agrc(;d that the deelaratiuns of Itilcrc-sL on this Policy 
shall attach in the order in which they are advi.sed by the Assured, 
ami in the event of Do(darations exceeding the sum here.by insured, 
we agree to continue our respective Subscr iptions on a Polio}' for a 
similar amount and at current rates, the lal l<m clause; ahme excepted, 

I'ouchiug the events and Perils which we the Assurers are contented 
to hear, and do take upon us in t his Voyage : they are of the Soae, 
Mon-of-War, Fire, Enemies, Pirates, Rovers, Thif'ves, Jettisons, 
il.cttc.rs of Mart and Counter Tilart, Surprisals, Takings at Sea, 
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Arivsts, Restraints, aiui fJetainiiKiiits of all Kings, Princes, and 
People, of vrhat Nation, < Rendition, or Quality soever ; Rarratry of 
tiie Master and Mariners, and of all other Perils, Lossc:?., and 
Misfortune's, that have or shall come to the Hurt, lletrinK'ut, or 
Oaruage of llie said Hoods and Merchandises, and Sliip, &c., or any 
Part (hereof. And in case of any Loss or Misfortune it shall he 
lawful to the Assured, llieir P’ac tors, Servants, and Assigns, to sue, 
labour, and travel for, in and about the Dfdence, Safeguard and 
R,ef‘overv of tlie said Hood.s, and Merchandises, and Ship, ko., or 
any Itirl tliereof, without Prejudice to tins Insurance ; to the 
Charge.s whereof we the A.ssiirers will cont ribut e, each one according 
to th(‘ Kate aiid t,)uantity of his Sum herein Assured. And it i.s 
agj'f'cd by us the Insurers that thi.s Writing or Policy of Assurance 
shall be of us much Force and Ktlectas the surest Writing or Policy 
of As.surane(‘ lieretoforc made in Lovihurd Stre.ety or in the Royal 
AVcAo/a/c, or tdsewhere in Loudon. And so we tlie Assurers are 
cont'-nted, and do hereby promise and bind ourselves, ouch one for 
his own Part, our IRlr.s, Rxrcutor.s, and Hoods to the Assured, 
their PlxocLitors, Administrators., and Assigns, for the true Perfor- 
niauee of the Premises, confe.ssing our, stives paid the Consideration 
due uuio u.s for thi.-i Assiii'am-e, by the Assured 
at and aftt'r the Rate o!-' 

Six Shillings and Threepence per Cent, 

^11 lillltttitss '^nhetroi we the /bssterc/vs have euhsrriled our 
Sanies and Sinns assn, red. in l^oiuion. 

N.lb -Coni, Fish, Salt, Fruit, Flour, and Seed are warraul cd 
free noil) .\verage, unless general, or the .Ship lie stranded- Sugar, 
Toltaceo, iietiip, Flax, Jli<h‘S, and Skins are, \varr.iii(ed frvo from 
.\\'erage, under Five, I’ouud.-^ [*erCeut. -and all other Hoods, also 
the Sliip autl Freight, are waiTaeted five from Average, under 
'i’iirc'e I’.Miud-' p.'i- C'-ni. unlc.-^.s general, or the Siiiji be Sta-anded, 
Sauk, or Purnt . 

L()XfH)X, 12th May, \m 


Dr, 

For Premium on £2,000 >n 6jS per Cm/ 5 0 

Pol try £0 5 0 


£6 JO 0 

Less 10 on £5 18 9 0 11 10 

£2.000 Insured at Lloyd's. 

Errors F.rre.p(ed £5 18 2 


Wboii the dc'chi rations against an open policy do not reach the 
amount insured the .ilih’erenee is called a “ short interest,” and the 
assured obtains a pi'oportionatc return of the premium. 


Voyage and Time Policies. — These policies apply ehielly tc 
risks on steamers or ships, not goods. A vo^aye policy/ siiwplj covers 
a particular voyage ; a tinie policy covers a certain specified time, 
which, however, cannot by law exceed twelve months. 

M 
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Abbreviations. — The follo^ving are the ablue vial ions most 
fr'eqneiitly made use of in insurance matters 


AM. 

C.C. 

Cojit. H. &li. 


D. C. 

E. C. S. 
E.<;.A. 
E.D.A. 
G.A. 

< ). P. 
r.A. 

R.l. 


itieattiiiL!; All Risks. 

,, Continuation clause. 

,, Any safe ])(}rt on the c,ontincut bi iuc-eri Havre 
and Hanihuri; (hotli inclusive). 

,, Deviation clause. 

„ Free of ca])turo and sei/ure. 

,, Foreign general avet age.. 

,, Free of particular avrjaj.^e. 

,, Ceneral aveiage. 

,, Opiui poln-y. 

,, P.irt‘iculai' av<Mage,. 

,, Rc-insuranc('. 


T. L. 

U. K. or C. 
Y.A.R. 


Total los:.. 

Unilerl Kingdom or t Vtntim'ut. 
\’ork Aid V erp riih'S. 


(For fiiriiier and more detailed informal ion ri's])i'chi!o Marine 
Insurance, the re.ad<*r caivnot do betiv'r than refer to Cow's Miiritie 
] tisuraiiee iMaemiban 4/0.) 
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TRADE ROUTES 

of tfie nio.st. roMKjrkable features of nuKlorn times is the 
itri'ai d(‘vciopnient in tlie in(3anvS of e<Hmnim!ea,tioii In'tween one 
(‘ooiiliT aud a.iioth(‘F-, and tlio ('iiurmously iru‘i'e;ts(;d facilities for the 
transportation of ufoods. An increase in the faciiiticis for comunini- 
catiofi y means a <ieerea,se in the eost of carriage, and the 

(*ost of ca.i-rif(go m most cases determines the rmite In’- which gfxals 
live conveyed. The cheapest nio<ie of you\('yanc(' is hy wvater ; tin* 
most (axptmsi^a' (In eivi]is('d e()i(iiti-ie.s) is hy rail, h’or (‘xam])le, raw 
coftoii can h(‘ laeught hy sea. from P.omhay to Liverpool— -a dishtnee 
of h.GOO miles— at ahout the sanu^ cost as W'Oiild be incurred in 
con ve’/ing it h}' rail fi'om laveipool to 3! anelu'slcr — a di.s!aj>co of 
<;nly 4U mil('s. 

TRADE HOETE8 TN THE UNITED KiNUDOM. 

Roads. — 4Vithin ilio Lnitral Kingo'om itself tliere are four 
principal means (T coiiveyanee, viz., hy ixml, hyrail, hy cania! or river, 
and ))v sc'a, or partly Iryom* of these and })ar! ly hy atmthcr. The whole 
of England is interseett'd hy maigv (.'xeeilc'ni roads, wdiiei! are largely 
made use of for Die ('oiiveyanee of rneiciiandise, hut ciiietly for hx;a] 
tratlic. Most of the existing ruad.s v\t‘i'e coustruele-d Indore the 
comniemvment of the nim'teent.h eentniy : in fact-, several of them 
were jiiamied and (UfnslrtK'ted hr thosr' gix'ut road nia,kers the 
Ihmians. One of the olde.st and most fi'iapieiited of tiie.se roads 
Avas that known as the Great .Norili Road, whieh ran from Ixjiidon, 
through N’oj’k, j'inht- uii to Kdinhui'gh, IStage eoaches for jtassenge-rs 
and .stage waigeiis and jracTTiorst's for jiim-ehandi>e were the rlrief 
inea.iis of transport. The stagt* e(.>;n-h was, of cour'se, nmeh the 
fa.sU'.st of the tinx'e, yet up to t he middle of t]i(' eightoeirth century 
the journey hy eoach fnau London to Ldinhurgdi, provitle.d the 
weather w'ere favouralrlc, took a fortnight, and the eoaehes only ran 
once a month. Laiiy in the nineteenth cent ury, owing to improved 
roads and lu'lter built coaches, the jourm'y v\as ax^conijihshed in 
ahout fortyAlireo hours. The advent of rail\va} s, ahout sixty five 
years ago, gradually caus»?d the disaj>pea ranee of the stage coach, 
the pack-horse, and tire stage xvagon. 
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Railways. — It is (uniecesscuy to enter into detuils respecting; 
the Railways of the Ifiiited }\in,<(<iuni. Tlien^ mv. at pr(\s(.‘rit about 
21,000 iniios of railway open in the kingdom, and the paid-up 
capital of the different eom]>anies amounts to the enormous sum of 
nearly £1,000,000,000. 

Canals bave existed in this country foi several eimturies; in 
fact, even so far !)ack as the rm’gji of I hairy I. (1121) weiind records 
of legislation with retVrmice to canals in Lincolnshire. But most of 
the canals now in (‘xistmiee were constructed about the end of the 
eight(‘onth csmUirv or the hi'ginning of tlie. nineteenth. Ai'coi-ding to 
the latest returns, there are at prcsmit about 4,0Ht) mih's of canals in the 
United Kingdom, but L2t)() miles belong lo the rail\\ay (■<)m]»ani(‘s, 
who, to say the least, do not fUKamrage, c.aiial tratlic. Ida* greatest, 
hut not the longest, artifuial w ;vter\vay in England is the Manelu'ster 
Ship Canal, wliicli extends from nisir Livi'rpool to iManchesti'f — a 
distance of .'lo.l miles. It is h'ot wide ami 2<) hs't dei^p, t hiis 
enabling ocean stisumu's of t),0OU tons register to pi-uceed up the 
canal and dischargi' tlie.ir cargoics at the Manchester docks. 

Rivers. Manv of the luhish rivi'rs arc na.vigahle i'<a' .some 
miles from their mouths, and, in conjunction with the c-inals, are 
cxtensi\cly used for tlu* con’. eyance, of merchandise. 

The Sea itsidf around Britain is a, Iso largely made use of, 
coasting V(^s.se1s caiTving goods from one seaport, to anollK'r; for 
instance, large quantit ies of won! m’c brought from iamdoii by .stsa lo 
Hull and Coole a,nd tlum forw.artha] to other j»arts of York.sliin' by 
rail or canal and co.al in large quantities is taken fi’oni Neweaslh', 
Cardiff, and otluu’ porks to London a, ml elxi'where. 

'rttADE K.()LTKS '!’0 VLACES AltHt)AD 

For our present }>urpoae we take England as the central point of 
the routes we are about to describe. We. do not intend t o deal (except 
incidentally) with the routes hetwiam one foreigii <;oiiTitry and fuiother. 
I twill probablyhe convenient if we de.alwith these routics in accordance 
with the different branches into which our trade is divided, viz,, the 
lialiic trade, the Mediterranean trade, the Eastern trade, and so on. 
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The Baltic Trade indiKlos all liio ports on the Baltic Sea. 
A glaiH-f' at the. jiiap vvili sJu>\v tlial four <*otnttries are interested in 
this trade, viz., Stmirn, R'mam (ineludiiig Finland), (Jermany^ and 
De^mnark. Hull, ( loot', (Jlrijii.sbv, Ijoiidori, Leith, and Newcastle are 
the pol ls from which sieaim'rs ^aaierally tiiis country for the 
Ihiltic. The principal ports in tlie Baltic are Abo and lIehin(jf'or$ 
(Finland), Cronsiadt^ St. J*et<T,^b'ii7'(/, Riga, Lihau and AJemel (in 
Bnssia), iJmifzic (Germany), and Stockhohn and Ocfle (in Sweden). 
Most of these ports arc frozi'.n up for about five months of the ycfir, 
and sea. transit is, of course, sto})pc(i. Goods urgently required by 
Russia can Gicn only go hy rail tiirough Germany, from Danizic and 
KonigsiuTg gcmerally. From the Russian ports in the Baltic we 
receiv (5 wheat, luanp, flax, isinglass, hrlsl.U‘,s, and deal ami other 
kinds of wood. From the Norwegian and Swijdislj ports wf3 receive 
chiefly iron, coppc'r, and timher. 

Until about six years ago, sliijis from the Baltic poj’ts were 
obliged to come by way of the Kattegat, and the Skagernmk, a 
(iaugm’ous stretch of sea, l)ut now another route is availahifi. T!jLs is 
by way of the llaltie Gaiuii, or, as it is ealhsl by the Germans, in 
memory of the tlrst German Fh'qxu'or, tlie Kauer WilJiRm.s Kanal. 
Tins canal, whicli took nearly nine ynars to compl(‘l,e and cost Jiearly 
£1),250,0U0, is about si.\ty-tw’o miles in length. It has Wn 
eonstriK'ted ehit'Hy witli a view to lailitary exigoncies, hut if is also 
of great eommoreia.] value, in that it. not only shortens tlie route 
from Ijomlon to the Baltic lyv 250 miles (tntal distance yircvicmsiv 
hOO mill's), i)ut enables ships to avoid tlu' dangei’ous navigation of 
tlie Skagoi raek and Kattegat, where some 200 h) 400 shipwreck> 
liave oeeurred annually. The western entrance to tlie canal is in tlie 
North Sea, at Lrunsbutlel in the estuary of the Elbe, and thf‘ canal 
emergi's into tlie Ikiltic at Kiel. 

Internally Russia is w(01 sup]>lied wilii railways and water 
wa.vs. Ihu’ instanei', on the Volga, stoanau's run from Tver to 
Astrakan at- the mouth of tlu' river, in the Oaspiuu Sea, a dista.nce 
2,000 miles, hut in tlio winter t lie waterways an* trozen u]) foi- 
four or iiv(‘ months. Menfioii slnuild also he made ot llit' Great 
Sil>erian Railway, whicli eoinu'cls St. Petersburg mi tlie Bailie with 
Vladiwtstoi'k in tlumSca (.<(' .raj'an, a <hstauce of 4,000 mili^s, A 
canal from Riga, to (ho Phick Sea is also in contemplation. 
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Communication in the interior of Sweden is mainly hy 
railway, but steamboats run on the iabes and euTials, while aloii/^^ the 
entire coast, a stretch of 1,600 inih^s, there is a g(»od servic(! of 
steamers. 

Comiii" into the North Sea, the main ocean tracks a.rc 
traverscii by tbe Wilson line from Hull and London to (Jlirislidvd, 
Goiheithury, and other ports. Erom the Nor\ve; 4 ian ports in tia^ 
North Sea we rceenc furtht'r su]*])lies of timlKU', tluncj;!! the moj’O 
liorlhorly [>orts send us cured lish <*-hieily. 

TIu' most important port in the North Sea is //en^/o/ry, whence 
we r(HH'ive prodiK.’c of all ILinds. AV (■ do a larye t r;id(' with CeDnany 
the goods going cliiollv from Hull, Co-oh'., Grimsby, and llarwieh. 
Tlin princi]>al seaports foj’ oiir trade will) Germany aiv llamhury^ 
and Shft 'ni (in Germany), AuimT]) (in Uelginm), a.nd Holier' 
•lain (iji Hftlhuid). l.tui'ing the hist yi^ar', Horshurff Ins 

rnailc enornions strides as a shipping port, the loninge of the. vessel*} 
going in and out, Ixang now said to exeetvd tint of Liver]>ooi, 
which was formally second only to Londom Jlumlniry aiid Hrmnoi, 
in addition U) direct ra,ilwa v eommiinica.Iion wiiii evei’v j/a,rt of tJic 
Empire, also possicss cJusip water trallie up the LHh' to and i)eyond 
Maydebiinj, thence by canal as far as I'^ivigiic. A'tifn'rrp has diris't 
communication Ijy ra,i! with the whole of Uejgium, Holland, aiid 
Gertiaany, while ]arg(‘ vessels are abhs to proceed onward to Glu.'nt 
and even heyond. 

From Rolterdmu steamers ami barges ascamd the Uhiiu' .as far 
as Mamiludm and up the IMaine to kVankfort, thus atlordiug a cheap 
means of transpoiding ladky ami liea,vy mcrehandi^e ; grain, for 
instance, ln-ing <‘arried from Lotteiahuu to i\ia.unludm, a <hstunee of 
352 miles, or ne.arly twdee the distance from .Manehester to Lomion, 
for about 3s. 2d. a ton, or about ojjo tent h of a. [xuiiry }>{‘r ton per 
mile, lioats run regui.*i.i‘lv between Rotterdam a-nd Mannheim, aaid 
cover the distance in from thr(>e to four days. Hy this route bulky 
and imperishable goods are convi'ved to Switzerland, being tran- 
shipped at jMannliriun to tbe niilway. Goods f{)r )Swdtz(;rlaiid wliich 
are wanted (piiekly go by rail fioin Antwerp or Ghmd,. 

Iri'Ofri what we have just said it will be gathered tliat Holland 
and Belgium are to a great extent merely transit countries, the 
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[)()rts naiiiefi I icing the di.stribnoiig centres. Considerable portions 
of tlio goods M’liicii we stnid t,o these ports are transported by water 
to their d(;slination in various ])arts of nortli-west Enrup(‘, and the 
merchandise wiiich we receive in exc.ljange is likewise transported 
by water and rail fi'om the place of origin to Uk', side of the steamer 
wliieli brings the g<jods to our sliores. And it is the .same with 
rimch of the niereha-ndise which we receive* from and send to France. 

France has a inu,gnilicent systi'iii of canals, ascending and 
desceii<ling mountaiirs an<l ci'ossing and re-crosslng in all directions. 
In fact, on the Continent generally, rivers and canals are the great 
c-onnnercia] highways, and vast sums of money liave l)t*nn spent in 
the consi, ruction ami mainti'iianee of these highways. Two st-i'iking 
instances of the ('limination of distance resulting from tlie cheap ce)st 
of carrifige on th<ise waterways arc given in a, rec('nt report hy the 
Eritish Consid at Rouen. lie ^ays : - 

In rh'- heart ol Fraiiee there is an iinmeri.se Imtton inaiuifaetorv, 
which out imnon.^ on nnls ail over llir world. The hiittons art) 

made of crushed fcldsjvar. AH forms of fcld.-par are to he found in 
ahundanee in th.e central Tiiounlains of l*’\'ancc, at a di.stfince of not more 
than ninety or one liuiidred mile.s fr(*in the inamifactory. Yet all the 
fcldsjK’tr out of whicli these J*'i-encli huitons are made conies from the 
moanLojn^ of Noiavay. It is eiuTicd in .sea-goin ;4 vess<‘is to Rouen, and 
tluTice (y canals to tdie ('t'ntrc of Kraiice. Owing to t he cheapness of 
tills waier-carriagc, Norway is nearer to tlic Krcni-h m.anu factory than 
a;c the Ercnch mountains, only lOH mile.'? distant. 

riiis is the otiicr in.stu.ma* : - 

In Alsa.r<‘ Ihcrt' i.s a considerahle porcelain industry. The porce- 
I.iiu IS made of Kaolin a special kind of (Hay derived from the di'com- 
posit ion of graniie. Tin’s mineral pro<luet is not ;i .stranger to France. 
On tin: ''ontr.iry, the faiuon; 1/tmousiii potH'ry ones it.s exi.stema* to 
cxrcnsi'.'c dejmsits of K.ioiin in the neighhourhooil. To “protect” 
Fnaieii Kaolin, (licrei'^au imjiort duly on tlie foreign article, 'ih't in 
spite, of this, the (day m-eded to make pon^elaiii with in Alsace comes 
from Engh’.sh ((uarric.s in Cornwall and I'oulc. d’ho rca.son i.s, again, tiie 
eouliniion.s waterway afforded hy (he system of canals radiat.ing from 
Houen. In point of distance it may h('; likened to the foreign imports 
ret|uired hv F'arlisle and IN-n/anei: reaching t.ho.se jilacaxs hy canal from 
till: ]iort ()f London ; and to show the diiiieidties surmounttal, I miglit 
add tfiat in some cases the canals have been carried over e*lcvations 
greater than the Cotswold TTills at their luglie.st point, or the Weaver 
Hills of Statfordshin*, and ((([ual to iht* ('ornish mountains at the Peak 
of Hougli Tor. 
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Tills cheap water carriagt' is no ilviiiDt an important factor in the 
k(H'n competition which we now experieiuje witli Germany and the 
Continent geii(‘rally. 

We need not mention in detail the Northern Ports of 
France. ^ 'aJa/U and [)v>p]>r an* used cliieffy h»r passengej* iral)i(; 
from Dover, Folkestone, and Newhaiam. From St. Muto w<* receive 
by way of ►Southampton large <|uanti{ies of eggs and butter. 
]wnhHnt,e, Dieppe^ and Ilawf’ are tie* jirineipal eoinim'rciai poi'tx in 
the North of Franei*, though Dutikirh is a rising pcui. Fi'om 
Iktrd^anx in the l>ay of Jliscay we la'ceivi* wines. In the South 
of Fh'aiuNy Marst ifUs is the ehief port.. Marii<ulh>; bem^iillod 
largely by tlie opening of the Suez Ca.na.l and is now tlie promii'j* 
por-t of Francf', notwithstanding its liislaiice from the Capita! 
and the great seats of indusvi'y in tin* nort!i. 

There are numerous ports along the eoasts of Spain and 
Portugal, to which our stoamers (from Liverpool and London 
principally) run regularly. Thci jirineipal jioi-ts to u hidi wo export 
our manufactured goods are lilfbao, SatUa.tidrr, Srville, Malaga, 
Valencia, and Barcehnui in Spain, and Lishov- in Poi’lugal. Our 
imports from tlicse countries arc^ fliielly wim^s and fruits. From 
Spain we also receive ore.s. Intiirnally these (aanit.rics are badly 
supplied with facilities for transjiort. The. railway and ilie rnad are 
tlie only means of coiiv»yya.nce, and imitlK*!* ean lx* ealicd rn*si-ela.ss, 
JVloj'eover, the railway charges are exeisssively higli. 

The Mediterranean Trade covers ail tie* ])ort.s on the 
North and South sliores of the I\Ie,diteri-anean (including the 
soutliern Spanisli and French jxan- just merit iom'd), ibn Adriaiii*, 
and the Western coast of th«* Gri'.cian archipelago. Finnt Mesi^iun 
ami Paln'mo (Sicily) wc rccci\'o salt, sulpliur, iron, and oil ; frojii 
Houtlu'rn Italy, olive oil; from Venire, beads; and from Patma 
(Greece), dried fruit, oil, and sj^onges. 

The Black Sea Trade includes all poj-ts in that S(yi. The 
jn'incijial ones are Odrmi atid the Az.ov ports. Fnun t.hose and other 
purls (tn the norlli slion*. of the Black Sea we ivceive large supplies 
of wheat aiul otlier (‘{'reals. Jialoum Kas rectmtly become an 
important port owing to its large expoi'ts of miireral oils. Our 
niauufuet.unjd goods go to Varna and Bourgbas chiefly, though 
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K-u.stcndji is a rising ixn-t. Liver}K)ul is tlu* port of (k'parturo, Tlie 
Danube Trade (wluiOi spoiiks for itself) may, foj' ouj' puipcise, bo 
includo'l in tVio llla.ck hoa trade. Stoamors (Migai.a‘(l in tlie in,'i(‘k 
S(ai trade pi'oeeed lioniewards tlirougii tlie liospborus and l>arda- 
mdles into tJu' Meditf'rranoan, thenee t)jr<»ng]i the Straits of 
Gi])ra.ltar int(» the Atlaritif-, an<l lionu' llirougli tla^ Mav af Bisea, v. 

disfaiK’o fisan (Jijessa to Jiunduii is ,>,410 iniies ; fiom Batotiin it 
is ,4,071). 

'Fho Levant Trade includes ail tlie southern shores of Asia 
•Minor and Syria. Sinjirua^ Xaboebv/, aiul iUlriit 

ai'e the niost- iniportari! ports. Tin' (‘Inef e.\])ort s are drui/'^, essrnces. 
fruits, ajid dyi's, many sif wliioii are hrouglit front Id rsia and 
Tui’ko^tan by (‘aravatts. h’rom ('‘oiiManfaiojilc we rereive large 
([uantilies of inoludr grown on ibi' mountain slopes of Asia Minor. 

Our trado witli Africa may be dividist into four iirariehi's, 
viz., the Xurth Afro-dn ov Mt'diterranejin, tlte £<isf il/r/Vvfn, 
the West AfrU'dttf and the ('apr trade. (.)f th(‘ hr.st tliree, the 
higyptian trade is all we need spf'riallv mention, h’rom Egypt 
(Alexandria) wt' reeolM' cotton —lotig sta}>!<sl and id gooii (ptalily- ■ 
aTid cereals eliiclly. 't'hesi' come hy way of the Medil ej'j'anean and 
tlie Stiniis of ( tihraliar. The Cape Trade is at present liy far die 
most iniporta,nt, portion of laur trade with Afi'iua.. 'hlie jiriiieljia! ports 
ar(.‘ Port (Jape Tov'n^ Pd,sf dem/mp, a.nd Dni'bait. IVoduee 

is brought down totlK'-e isort'-’ by roasting sti'amei's, and from tlie 
interior (including tb'‘( trange Hiver Colon valid iJk' ' frans', ;;a! Colony) 
by rail, The jirimdpal ai’ticles of export are moliair, wool, diamonds, 
gold, hides, ami ostrich finitlu'rs. The inijioris are eh'a tly matiu- 
faetui’cd goo<Is. The td'-lle Ijine and t iie Cnton Line run a regus'ir 
service of steana-rs lietweeii t'lvmoutti and t>out]iam])toi i and the 
Cape ports. .After leavin_ir Kugland ttic.^e steamers usuailv toindi at 
some of the followiiut jilaees : - Lisbon. .Madeira, the Canaiy Islamis, 
St. Helena, and Ascension. Sonu' of tluvse are coaling stat ions. The 
distance from London to Cape Town is 11,4 11 mill's, and tlie voyage 
takes from 17 to 20 days. A sailing vt"'>e] lakes tiO days. 

AA't' ea,niu)t attempt to deal at all comj)rehensi\'ely with the 
internal means of eornmuhicatioii in Africa, 'riiere are no canals 
except in Egypt. In Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Hiver Colony. 
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iho (yoloiiv, the cliit'f iiK'jifiK of transport a.re the 

ralhraf/ atui llio roKfl hi other ])a,rt.s of AtViea s/junuf'i's 

rnii up ijio |■i\a'l^s ;is far as jiraetaVabh', and goods an* then 
transported furliH*r inU» the interior either on tlie liead.s rd nad.ive 
jioi-'k'I's or i)y eai'a,va,n. The (‘(U-arniis, wliieli eonsi.st of frou) hO to 
as inaj»v as l,0u0 eanuTs, are eonlined to the no]lh('rn parts of 
Afnca^ tie* genei’al direetioii of all the caravan routes Ix'ing North 
and Sout h. /.Vo7nvp/,v ;u'e ixung <!otisI nn'tod from A'arious points on 
the Ida.st a.nd West coa.'^t.s, the trio.st imporiaiit, of tJiese, so faa* as 
Jh'ili.^h trade is eonci^nu'd, Inking tha,t recauitly eonsiructod by the 
ih'itish t loveniinerit, fron) Moinba,sa to hak(‘ \d('toria. Nyan/a, a 
distanct* of tido niiios. Tlif ('sliniatod eo.st. of this railwav was about 
TL\dUS (Hfd steriijiir. ddi(' jouiuiev talvos a.bout eiyhl d ivs, tt’a\’('lling 
by day oidy. At niybt tlu^ (rains put uji at strongiy gii.ardod 
stations, ddie forin^u' eost of <ui)-ri:ej;<‘- (or pfuierago) was from 
£]>A ti> I'.TjO per toll : now (In* i'ailwa,v is tinislied the rate is only 
about' XiT, Oil Mr. Stanley’s last expedition through Africa, he 
t.ook witii In’m a steamer in se<-iions in be j)ut togetiuu" on l.(ake 
Nyanza, ami tii'- cost <if tran'-porl from M-'mlia,sa amounted to 
no !es> a sum ilian .I'llkdOO. d'itat instance will servi* te show Imw 
iuior-nmusly tJie (‘ost. of good,''’ is incn‘a,s(Hl l)y the time tJiey I’l'aeii 
liie in'erior, and a 1, so what a,ri inq.x'tns will he aiven to our trade 
with .Vt’!‘i<‘a wdum moi'e railways ai'e conijiletmi. 

W’e now turn to the Indian Trade, d’his includes ilu; wliole 
of luffni and Ihnnud. it may also be said to imdnde Jf(/fhinlsta)f, 
C'esZ/ee'/v', and as tin* !ndia.n ports a-re tiuMudv 

outh'is foi' p)'oihu.*(‘ from those count rif'S. India, as I'ou kmov, is 
aimu-st as large as the whole of J'lurope., e.Yeliiding Itu.ssia, and it 
])os>esses nearly as many clinuites. The produce exptirted from the 
dilTerent juirhs, tiiercfoix;, varies in accordance with the latitude of 
the |)l;n‘es whej-e sucli produce is grown. Tlie pj'incipal ports are 
Ilotnhaijy Cnl<'t(fl<i, Jui.rachi, Minha^y Coloiuho, and liaiujoon. The 
other ports in India are mainly coasting ports, produce being 
brought down from those ports to one or other of the large ports 
just named. From J’.omliav we nx-eive large fpuintities of eotton, 
wheat, and oil and other seeds; from Calcutta jnto, indigo, silk, and 
tea; from Karachi wdieat ; from Rangoon rice and teak; from 
Colombo tea a,nd cinciiona. The cliic'f imjiorts of India are cotton 
goods and yarns, coal, iron, cupper, silver, and machinery. 
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1/|) to ! '*^70 tlu‘. f<)ui(5 to Judi.'i was round tJie Cape of 

(xood lIop('. 8ailiii,<^ v('sscls w('re the eliief meiius of transport, and 
tJie vo 3 ’a^a^ then took froni thrive tc' four niofiths. At that time a 
railway ran fi'om AU'xandrla to and j^oods ui;!;’cntly nH]iiired 

w{‘rc sent hv sleinncr to Al(‘xan<lria,, then by rail to Suez, and ar^ain 
b\' steamer to ItoinlKiy. 'riiis was tJion known as “the ovtu'jand 
rout-e ” to ln<li;). The ra.te. of fn‘iij;-ht was a.bout bJOs. per ton. This 
railwas' is still u) op('ration. 'Flic o])oniri;Lr of tla* Suez ('anal its 1870 
n‘’v olutioiiised onr tradi' wiili India and the Isast ymierally, b}- 
pei'mittiny ,i.toods to Ik' sunn. ])y sleanier wiiljout invoh in<; transliip- 
immt, ah was the <'ahe ])y < lie “ overland n>idc,’Aind rcdiuang tlie 
dislara'O from Ibiyland to India by fuilv twolifllis, (sg., the distance 
from Loudon to Lomliay by tlie ('ape is 10,7111 nautical miles; by 
the Suez Canal it is (mly ()/i7 ! miles, or a. saving of 4,445 miles, 
S(oa/ii]>oath had been previonsl y employed in tliis t.rade,'e'i4 the Cape, 
l.ut, o!ily to a limited ('xtmd. Steam traiihport rd/ the Cape was too 
('Xpmisive, the distanets hotwa'oii tla^ coaling stations iieing so gnait 
that oargof's had to he dis])iar,‘d hy find. Lvmi now thm’e is an 
extonidv(' tra<le with Imlia h\' sailing vessels vid ihe Cape: outwavd 
it is ehi(d]\' eu.d and lu'av\’ goods; homewards I'ol.ton and tiiiibor. 

The, loiite hv oti'amer is through lh(‘ Straits of (dhraltar, along 
the .Mt'dio rranean, through the Suoz. CiaTial, down ti»c Ibad Sea, and 
am'oss ih(‘ Arahiaii Sea, to Karaelii ami ikmihav, or inl,o tht^ Ibiy 
of LengaJ b»r .Madras and Calentta. The prinnipal coaling stations 
aloiyg tbe rente ari' ( dhrai tar, .Tort Said, and zMhni. d'ln; outward 
Indian mads .am eonvevi'd hv' rail across the coTitimnnt (from C^alais) 
Ihindisi, whenee thev are conveyed by stea.mer to Alexaaidria 
ami bv rad to Sui'z, ami then go dinrt to Loudiay. Homewards 
this ro;!;(* i,s nwm'scd. TIk'; voyage from Ijoiidon to Tombay 
ois’iipii's ‘j;> to “7 days, d’he ina,ils take aI)out. Id days. 

Interna liv, tbe ehiof means of eommunicatioii in India are the 
rail wav and the liiilloek ca-rt. Tliere, are ina,ny eanals in India, but 
the.yJnive been construeted cliietly for irrigation purjio.se.s, and are 
not nun-h ustal for t-ralhe. The, Canges and the Indus are almost the 
onlv navigable I'nrrs. On the 4Vest of India there are no rivers 
Worth mentioning sontii of the Nerbinl<ia. A long rangt* of moun- 
tains stretehes along t.his coast, eonse<|ueiit]y, the course of most of the 
rivers in India is (.‘ast w.anis or .southwards. Tlie railway is now the 
eliiet means of communication. About thiilvdiina' years ago there 
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were only tliree lines of railway in workini; order - one from Bombay 
to Calcutta, a,notli('r from Bombay Jiortlnvards to Altmeclabad, and 
the other in a south-(*asterly dii’celion to Madras. These railways 
were, of (X)urse, fed by trallie brought along the countiy roads in 
bullock carts. At that tijn(\ as soon as rainy season set in 
(about the middle of dune), business came pract i(*ally to a stan{Jstill, 
because, as the. roads iHxaime impassabh', no goods could be brought 
from, or s(‘nt into, tho interior. Now all tlutt is altered. India is 
covered with a net work <if lailways bi-juiching iii all din'ctions, and 
during tiie rainy seas»m Imsiness is carried on nine}] more largely 
than before. Many of tlu^se i-ailwuys liave b<'en eonstna-UM by the 
OovernirH'Tit of India for military obji'ets <*hi<'ny, hut they u.r<', of 
course, largely made us<5 of for goods t rathe. As an inst.ancc of ilit^ 
value of railway comnniiiiciition, we may numtioii lhai during the 
Afghan war of lb78 h, whim a luilway seas rapidly puslaxl across 
the desert, to iiie mouth of t(»e. Bola,Ti Bas.s, it. was found that iti a 
day of sixteen hours one train did tiui work whicli fornu'rly took 
2,500 (ximcls a. fortnight, hurther noj-lh, goods are taken into 
Tibet, Afghanistan, Casiuuere, and China by caravans. Coa,stwise, 
a large fleet of steamei-s and nativii sailing boats convey mer- 
thandise to and fi’om all ]iorLs along the (mlire coast. 

Befoi'c halving India,, wx* may menliuii two t>-ades closely 
connected with the Imiian trade, vi/,, iho. Red Sea Trade and tlie 
Persian Gulf Trade. The hv/ yVn Trad>' is of lil tii' importnnee, 
except for the supply of coal to our importaiit coaling slat ion, s, I'ciabn 
and Aden, and the. trans})or1at kui of -[lilgrims from India to Jedilah, 
en ro'dte to Mecca. The Vin'dan (hdf Trade might Ih* incliuh'd 
under the hi’ad of our Jndi.'i.n Trade, as the trade is traiism-ted 
mainly thri/ugh India. Iho centres are Jmshire and Ihissora. 
Spices, dates, drugs, il'c., are. lu-onglit down f?-ojn those ports from 
the interior by caravans, or tbi^ rivm-s, and uuuiufactmvd goods 
taken back in exchange. 

The Straits Trade means trade with the tStiidt-s Settle 
ments. ^imjapore and remmej hit the chid cenii*es. 'JIu' Stimits 
Settlements trade being enlindy free, no duties of any kind being 
imposed, the two places just nanuxl have becoim,' irnjxatant distri- 
buting centres for the supply of manufactunxi articles to all the 
adjacent countries, Tlie produce ix'ceived in exchange, and exported 
to Europe, consists mainly of rieo, Uiak, tin, hemp, s<ago, and spices. 
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The China and Japan Trades KjK'ak for tlHanselves. The 
prifioipal China jK)rt.s are Hong Kong, Shn.nghni, Canton, aiul 
Koochoiv. In Japan, Yohohama and Kohc ai-e the most important 
ports. In tlu; interior of Cliina tliere are no roads w<;rth mention- 
iiiu;. Of course, roads of a kind (lo exist, hut they are mostly in 
such a wretched condition as to he practically unusable. Ami over 
this enormous (‘xpa, ii.se of country tliej’e were until recently only 
aliout ‘300 mil'‘s of raihvaoj open. To make up foi- their dehcioiicy 
in tints respect, the Cllin(^se have a mai^niiliceiit syshan of waterways. 
The Empire is a vast network- of rivm-s and canals, and these, are the 
main channels of inlereommiinieat ion between the provinces. Canals 
liave existefi in ('liina from time immemorial, and at the time tliey 
w('re construct ('d wme no doubt moriumeiital works. At the present 
day, howevvr, lilo* I'verytliing el.so in Cliina, they are falling into 
deea.v, and <'ompare vm-y unfavourably with those of other countries. 
Th(i great, art.eries of c()niiiierce in China, are the rivers, of which the 
prinfi}>al is tie' ^'ang-^se-K iaiig, wliich is navigable for some 2,000 
miles. Steainors jily on this river hetwa'on Shanghai and Tchang, a 
distanec of miles; hut the ehiiT medium of commerce in China 
is the na.tive junk, 'the Chim'si' Covaamment ])ro}iihiied the use of 
.steamers excejit in jiortiojis of (m<‘ or two ri\ers, and they liave 
liltberto impeded or previmtcd the construction of railways. The 
wa.nl of direct (‘ommuiiication, and t he aliomiiiahle “ likin ’’ system, 
aie tho gn'at ohstm-les to tnuh' with China. The removal of tliese 
ol^,■^ 1 aele.s, or even the introduction of steanuu's and railways alone, 
Would h(' an onoianous ti'melH to our trade, and also to tlie Chiiie.se 
tJifunsi lv(',s. During r(*cent, years niihvay coiistriietion has made 
ui'oal ju-ogress. At the end of the year 10(18 about 2,500 miles of 
(thim'^e railway wer<* open for traliic, and about 1,700 miles of new- 
rn.ilwa', still umler coe.st riirtion. 

Jtipan, altliougii a much smaller country than China, pos.ses.ses 
nearly ‘2,000 miles of railway, and lia.s about 700 more under con- 
.struetion. Tlieii again, nuiike China, Japan has numerous excellent 
hut narrow roads, whieli, however, are used chielly for local traffic. 
Owing to the country being divicUal along its entire length by a 
cc'ntimious chain of mountains, tlicrc are no navigable rivers or 
canals of any importance. The tredtic along the east coast is divided 
between the railways and the coasting vessels; on tiie we.st coast it 
is monopolised by the lattc'r. 
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The trade witli Ididia, the Straits, China, and is 

comprised nnd('r the Un-m The Easff^ni 'Tra<h\ 

Trade with Australia and New Zf>;dand is kiio^vri as our 
Colonial Trade. Australasia s(>nd,s us chielly woo], yold, eojfper, 
tinned and fi'oz('n mo'als, and frnils and wines, which u e f\\eh;ui,e:e 
for inaniifae til red articles. Several T>i‘itisl) and ( 'out inental lin(*s of 
steamers trade regulaj'ly I.HitAveen Kiiropcs niifJ Australia, thi* 
principal Ilritish lines Ixhng the Tmiinsnlar and (hnailal Stcaiii 
Navigation (Joirijtany (1*. A' (). (C.) and <he Oihait Li’m'. 

The slrdi/ft-r raKi'c to Australia is tli(‘ '-atiu' as to India as far 
as Aden, i''r(Hii lliert', ho^\e\■(‘!^ inshsid of g<ting a.ciaj.''^ !()<■ Arabian 
Sea, to llomhay, Iho steamer makes straight tor t'olomlto, after v, !ii<‘h 
sin' toue.hes nouluue until Kieniantle (<hej)or! for .lVi'th, Vv -A.) is 
reaehcid. Slu' then proec.sjs to .Adeia.ide, idehanirne. ami Sydney, 
wliich is tlie teiauinal ])oint of the outward voyage-- a distance of 
12,4)00 miles from l.ondon, tlu*. ax'erage kmgih of tne anyage iuhng 
■15 days. 4'he trade I'oute for , so/ /?/)_</ s.sn As, wliieh art: still lai’gel)' 
employed in this trad(\ is oaitwards romid th<' ( ape of (iood liopr-, 
touching c?/, TOit.fe at- i\s<*(“nsion oi* St. fh'lena. I lomcwards, how- 
evcA\ t-he route is ref (.'ajK' llorn, as llu’ ships a-ri* thus <‘U.ii)led to 
take advantage? of tlie wt'steiiy winds hlowiug iis thc'se regions. 

St(',amer.s and s;d|i;ig \'o,ss<‘].s to ZfitUini} lioih make use of 

the Cape route outwaials and lh(' Cajx' llorn route homewards. 
'Die phutes toueliod at hy .stcaimers on lhi,-> route aliei' leaving 
liii'dand at’(* usuallv TetieiuH’e, (iapv'town, llo))arl, .Auekhind, and 
Wellington on the oiitw a rd voyage, and the Falkland Island'-,, Ivl(» 
de Janeiro, Tenerifte, and Tlymonth on Ux* iioim'\va,)-d voyagm Tia' 
distance fi'om Ijondon t.o A.ueklaiid is 12,0<0 intles, and the vovagf‘ 
usually takes about -lb days. The rates «*f finigdit run from hits, 
per ton for ])ig iron to -bh.s. or oOs. jxu' mca.suremmit imi foi- dross 
goods. 

liaving now d<'alt with the principal trade routes of tlie 
EastA?rn Hemisphere we Unm to tlmsf' of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

Trade with America is divided into two gnat divisions, viz.: 
the North American trade and the South American trade. These 
are subdivided into other trades as will he .sliowri. 
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The North American Trade includes tf)o Avholc of the 
Continent of Noj'th 7\uu^riea., fnan tlie Lsthinus of J^LnaiiKi upwards. 
The branclu's of t his tra.de arc tlie >St;i.te.s trade, the Canadian trade, the 
Mexican traxle, and (ludjentral Aino-ican trade and W'cNt Indian 1ra(]e. 

Our trade with The United States is cof-sideral'jv ]ari,an- 
than our t rade with a,ny other country Last, year (1500) cut --f our 
total imports aanountinp^ to £51,' 5,500,000, pi'oduee to the \aJue of 
£{55,000,000 or moi'e than one-fourih of the whoh' -cario fi’om 
the LniO'fi States, iMune; al>oiit £55,000,{XK) naa-e tfia-it the value ol 
our imports fjom the wlmlo of our Colonies aiid Possc.s-iojis aiuuad 
(£110,01*0,000) and rn'ai'ly half of the eniire e.vports <tf tlu' 
United Slates. Our cxporls to the Slates aj’c not of cori-cspomliiie' 
mtipniitude, hut tiiey arc' nevertJiciess larger than to aiiv other 
count.ry. Our total extHu-l.s of Lrilish ja'ofhictifuts last vi'ar 
a,m(ninied to £20 1 ,000,'MjO. of wlmdi £20,<H.)0,0'Jl.), or 7 por cent., 
went to the United Stah"--, 


For the tran'.jH»! {■ of ihcs*' (Uiormous (piantiUns of mrrehandisf^ 
a ]ar,t»e ileel of steamers is rcpulaj-ly employed : in fact, so immerous 
are llie steamer.- of ail hirsts that ci'oss fJio Atlantir.; Unit in nnlcr to 
avoid colHsiotis tiuoo ::om<4 outwarrhs io-op within eejiai]) dOined 
limits nort h and soiU h. wliih' tiioso eotmne honiov, atOs take another 
course. Liverpool, from its favourahh' siliaalion on the wa^^t coast, 
is the (‘hief point of arrival and departure rn t his count ry foi- t is-o 
stcamors. ihouyli tic- ports of Oho.-ow, London, ''trai iiampton. and 
ILiTi are also used, in tlu' States the ports mioh' use of depend 
upon the nature of the cafoo, o.o., 


r-iftlaiul (MaiiJc) 

S;e..mii 

Sr\v York 
Fliila-lUphi.s .. 


S^•Iu( us ;j;ruu, Hour, .'ip{)le<, jtor'k, l-irtl. tiiulrer, and 
ti\ e cal tie. as w'-d] as iim.sleul iuslriitnerils (Ronton 
chn-Hv). A5'W York, [’luliulelptiia, and ite ioa are 
the jirinclj-al nui-ert [iort-a 


Sav-ulirP^^ I Jiorl'..'' tdral test own and Savnauiati a.1 at 

t send us rice; juid froTn Calve.ston wc also receive 
New Orleans j Utdacee, lloiir, orain, pork, N.e, 

Oalvestun ...j 

St. Mary's ) 

Darien ... ' Are the “ jiiteh pme ’’ ports. 

I'ensacola . ) 

Sailirip^ vessels are also cm}>loyed in the States trmie, for carry 
in.:^ timher (lumber) ehi(My. Tlie.se take a dillei’cnt eour.se from 
steamers on account of the jirevailin.et winds. 
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On the West or Pacific Sea-board there are only two 
United States ports which need be specially mentioned — these are 
Portland (Oregon) and San Francisco. The trade with these porta 
is usually spoken of as the ’Frisco and Oregon trade, and is not 
included under the head of the United States trade. The exports ‘ 
are chiefly grain, carried in .sailing ve.s.sels and steamers. Sailing 
ves.sels round Cape Horri, steainei’s shorten tlie voyage by coming 
through the Straits of Magellan. 

In Canada, the principal ports on the Atlantic side are 
Quebec, ^lontreal, St. Johns, and Halifax. The exports are chiefly 
timWu’, fislu grain, and other food stufis ; and the imports are mainly 
finished articles. Quebec and Montreal, on the river St. Ijawrence, 
are the principal ports. In the winter montlrs, however, the river is 
frozen, and goods have then to go through the United States, from 
Boston or New Yoi'k generally. Halifax and St, Johns are open in 
the \nnt(U', but these ports are too far removed from the producing 
centj’es. 

The St. Lawrence is only navigable as far as Montreal, owing 
to the rapids, but in order to open up communication with the great 
Ifilces, canals with large locks have Ix^en constructed at various points 
along the rirer, so as to avoid thc.se rapids, thus forming a contin- 
uous waterway from Port du Lac at the head of liake Superior to 
th(' Straits of Belle Isle — a di.stance of 2,384 miles — and tapping 
the great timber forests of Ontario. 

In addition to the lakes, rivers, and (jaruils, Canada has about 
IGjOOO miles of railway. One of these lines, viz., the Canadian 
Pacilic Railway, deserves special mention, as it has opened up a new 
route to China, Japan, and Australasia. This line stretches from 
IMontreal to Vancouver, 2,906 miles, and has brought Liverpool and 
Yokohama within 21 days of each other (10,770 miles). The 
Eastern route takes about 43 days. There is a regular service of 
steamers from Vancouver to Australia, New Zealand, and Japan. 

It may be mentioned here that V^ancouver and its adjacent 
port, Victoria, are the chief points of departure for the newly- 
discovered gold fields of Klondyke. 

Before dealing with South America we should mention two 
other links, connecting the Atlantic witD the Pacific. The first of 
these is the Tehuantepec Railway across Mexico, which is just 
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completed ; the other is the Panama Raikvay now in operation. 
A glance at tlie map will show wliat an enormous saving in time 
there is between these routes and the old route round Cape Horn. 
The only drawback to these routes is that tw'o transhipments are 
necessary for goods. Another route which we may see in operation 
if w’e live long enough is the Nicaragua Canal, 169.1 miles long, 
whicli will ascend to the summit at Lake Nicaragua, 110 feet above 
sea level, by thr('e deep locks. Another route, which seems more 
likely to be accoinplLshed, is the Panama Canal (54 miles), in the 
construction of only a small part of which .something like £25,000,000 
sterling has been expended. 

To South America steamers run chietly from London, 
Liverpool, and Bristol, touching at Lisbon, the Azores, and Senegal, 
I^Ionte Video or Buenos Ayres. Buenos Ayre.s is, as a rule, the 
limit of the voyage, though some steamers go as far as Valparaiso. 

The principal ports on the East Coast are the sugar ports of 
Georgetown and Bernandmco, the tobacco port of Bahia, the coffee 
ports of Bio do Jamuro and Santos, a,nd the general })orts of Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres, wdth Bosario up the lUver Paivina. From 
Buenos Ayres lai’ge quantities of wool and grain are (exported, being 
brought down from the interior of Argentina by Die Hiver Plate. 

On the West Coast the principal ports are Valparaiso (Chili) 
— to whicli steamei.s I’un direct from Liverpool — Callao (Peru), and 
Guayaquil (Ecuador). A few steamers, perhaps one a week, load at 
ports on tliis coast direct for Europe through the Straits of Magellan, 
but the tratlic is mosth^ carried on by coasting steamers trading 
between Valparaiso at the one end and Panama at the otlier. Here 
the st(‘amers connect with the line.s from San Francisco, and, across 
the Isthmus, with lines to New Orleans, New' York, and the 
pi'incipal European ports. 

In most parts of South America, goods going into the interior 
are conveyed by rail or river as far as practicable, and are then 
transported to their destination by pack horses or mules. The loads 
carried by these animals w'eigh from 150 to 220 lbs., in two packages, 
one on each side. If the packages are bulky, the w'eight is reduced 
in proportion. Travelling is very uncomfortable and very tedious, 
a journey of 200 miles, for instance, often occupying as much as 30 
days. 
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SHIPS AND CHARTERS 

Previous to the I'eigii of Queen Elizabeth, lOnglaiul vva,s of hut 
little account as a maritime nation. In that reign our mei'cantile 
juarine lirst lu'camo (amsiderahit', and it gradually inereast'd under 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I. At the llestoration (1003) 
the Ilritish shij)ping cleared outwards amounl<'d to 95,266 tons; 
about ninety treats later it amounted to 190,53.3 tnits, and it has 
steadily increased until the present day. T/ist year out of a total 
of 43,700,000 tons of shipping cleared fi’om Ikitish ports, British 
shippirig amounted to 28,000,000 tuns or 61 per emit, of tlic whohe 
In addition to this the tonnage of coasting vessids cleared amoiinicsi 
to 30,800,000 tons. Until ai)out seventy years ago tlu? wljole of oui’ 
foreign trade was deme hy means of sailifig vesstds, hut the intruduC' 
tion of steam navigation gave an innnetjso iin|M2us to our earrjijig 
trade, and at the present tijiu' Cnsit. Hi itain jxuMsesstrs more than 
half the mercliant s(‘r\'iee of tin; world, which means that lialf th (3 
OV('r sea eomnu.'rce of tiie world is carried under the Pritish flag. 

The Ship’s Papers. —Every iJritisli vessC usually carri(‘s on 
board certain documents, which are known as the Papers.” 

The papers which are usually found on board a, Ihltisl) merchant 
vessel (i.e., a,, vessel carrying caigo, ^vc.) ar(> ; (!) The Certifleati' of 
llegistry ; (2) the Ship's Log; (3) the Ship’s Articles; (4) ilie Cn.w 
l/i'3 or Muster Poll; (5) the Pill of Health, when necessary; (6) 
t!m Pills of E;uiirig ; (7) the Manifest; (8) the (Jearanee Ce.rtifleale ; 
and, wlien the vt'ssel has bt'cn (diartereal, (9) tlu'. Charter I5irty. In 
a.ddition to these, there is soninfintrs huind (lO) tiie Puildcr's 
Ccrtilieai i‘ or the Pull of Sale. 

77/6’ Certificate ofi JicyiHtnj is a document granted by the 
Pegisl rar (the Collector of Customs) of the j>ort wlu’ri^ ihe vessel 
has Ih’cii r(‘gister(Ml, and is tlu; Icgul pioof of iau’ nationaJity, Tt 
usually specifies amongst otlu’r particulars the name and des(;nplion 
of the vcss(>l, Iks- tonnage, the name of her master, and tlie names 
of the owiK'i’s. 

The. Ships fcHj is a book in which are recorded the vessel’s dailr 
progress, the winds and wc’atlier encouigered. arul otluT particulars 
respecting the vessel and voyagB, 
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The ShljTs A r( tries iivit the agreements signed by each seaman. 
They speci^^^ the man’s rank on board, ^vages to bo paid, term for 
whicli engaged, food to b(‘ )>i‘ovided, and other conditions. 

The Crew List or Miosler Roll coJitai/ns tlie name, Alc., of every 
person on board. 

The Rill of IlfUiUh is a certiiicatc given l^y a Cousin or other 
oflieial at the }M)rt wIhokm* tlu'. vivssel sailed, stating whether or not 
any infections disease was prevalent at that place at the lime of 
departure. Tlie following is a .specimen of this dociinKUil : — 

ITtll of Ihalth. 


tVe, A. it., Esii., Hi,-- Pritann.M- M.'d<‘sty’s Consul at .. . 

do hereby certify that the ^tn;ouer i-alUd i)i(' Do/i Palro," Li\ei-jM)ul, of 
tons, eormnanded Uy John Sntith, navigated by ihirty men, and having 
on board (h'ce pu'j.sengers, being in all tlrir/y /fine peixm on board, leaves 
tlii.s port of__- -- '•< prafiipie bdund for I.vii'foti. 

\\"e further vrviify fiial good iiralth is enjn',((i in thi.s town and the 
adjauent country, uitlumt, any .^inpii inti nf jtlagiie or infectious distemper 
whatever. 

In witiu'ss wher'sif, we ha\e liercuiitit set. om' li.nid and seal of ollit;e at 
thi.s gltrd <iay of .Augn-t, IS'.IS. 

(Signature of ( 'niisul, ) 

The .'ihove would he calk'd iirhatt. Hill of Health ; if cas(.\s of 
infectious (iiscu.se were noted on the cert Ificate, it would lie called a 
foul P>i!l. 

The Rills of Lad in <j have Ix-en alretidy de.scribed in tlie chapter 
on Pi.xportation of Good.s. The Pills of Lading liere referred to are, 
of course, the “Oaptain’.s cojuk's.’^ 


The Manifest is a list of tlm vossoFs cargo. It .spi'eiiics 
the marks, mimhers, contents, and value of I'acii package, or par- 
ticulars of other cargo, and sometimes states the amount of freight 
payable at port of destination. It is usually sigiu'd by the master, 
or the ship broki'r or agefit wlm clears the vessel ut the Custom 
House. A specimen is giv(m on the next page. 




rouf'un.^ a fme nc'o/jnt of w( the Goods exported 
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77?/’ !hti!(h‘r\ Cerlifit'atp. is iioiurtime^ found oTi board a vessel 
wliieh has not, eliani^ed hands since, she was built, in tlie absence 
of the Cortdicale of He^^isli’y It inigbl serve as proof of tlie vessf'r.s 
nation all tv. 

A ])iU of Sa(o is a doeunKuil in a pr<‘.scribed form j^hven bv the 
selh'r to the buyer when a vessel changes owiu'rs. It is souK'times 
required to be pi'oduci'd-- during a war, foi- instance— as further 
pi’oitf of ownership. 

Of ilie pa[ters above meidioiied, only three eoino within the 
seop(‘ of Ol)ie(' W’oi'ls, viz., th(‘ CbarUu' Tarty, the Manifest, and 
the Hill of Lading. As we have already <Iealt with the two latter, 
\V(' are now only concenusl witli tlie Charter I’artw. 


A Chaf'tcr Party is a doemnent whei‘(by the ownei’ of a 
vessel agrees to allow a inerdiant or other trader to have the use of 
the V('ss(‘l foi' the conveyance of mei’eliandisf’, (*atlit', or passtuiger.s 
hel\M'('ii certain spisulled }ioi1s or for a, s}H'cilie<l time. It is, in fai't, 
tlie contraet between the shipowni’r and tlie merchant, and embodies 
all till' agreed upon comliliinis a,.s to cargo, \'oyag?’!, time for loading 
and disrliargiiig, rate' of fisAdit, we. Ibcry (barter Party executed 
in the United Jvingdoin l•('^lnir(■‘^ a, si.x})enny stamp. 

Here, is a speiumen of this document. 


Cbavtcr ipartp. 

ir Is 'tills DAY Mni’ALnV AOintKn r.KTWrr.N Saiaurl Jvl.nsan ,1- (W a.s J'.'nos 
icr ./('/</( /iiiw/ioii, (nriK’f of t 111- iC'Cil sitNiUiUiip (In- " Ihaifrll" of I tuMiUMMircjtirj.t, 

(if C.'.'Ai ’I’oii.H Net i‘l. I let'll a / I.ioyl's nr [bereto, mnv lifufj at ai,r/i.>r 

at ,Slii(}apare 

ami Jlnrri';/, Mitrlull .?• Co. iS }1 f hart rrm 

'I’ll Al’ ttic .saiil Slcaim-r lu'iim li^riit, .siaiim li, aii l ami in \^,iy fiOml for liie 

.slm.ll wilii all conooiiiMit .spool, .sa.il .imi prooivti lu }p>ii)h(ti/, av >i< imar thovo- 
unio a.s sh<“ iiia.y safely y:<‘t , ami llioiv In.ii!, alway.s a.tloat. from ibo .niiiI Affrri;;iil(*r.s, a full 
ami r/>iupl(‘(.e caif;o, cniisi.stiii,;; nf tMu'Jin Mi’rrJiaiuli<<' 

which tiu' said Airroi^htcis hind l hemsi-lvcs to sliiji. iml oxcf'odini^ wlial .site ton rea.sonaMy 
Odw ;uid cany over and ;iliovo licr Ta,ck!o, Apparel. CnA'i.sions, and Fiiniirnro: ami heing 
so loaded yiia.if IhorewiUi procml a.s ordered on siejiint; Bills of I,adin/r to 

One sa/i' port on Ihr ('viifiii‘’jtt, hetiarn Han.‘ and liainhunj, hath inohieirf 
or so iie.ar thoreniiio as slie may sah'Iy roi, ami dtdiver the .saim', always afloat, on heinR 
()a!d Krei-rhtas toliuw.s ; T!nrtii .shUUtvi^ per h<n ir.i‘ ;'er liotihuy Tonnage Snir. 
noiiiR in full td alt I'ort (diarRc.s and 1‘iIotaRes .as eusiouiary. 

I. -Tlie KroiRlit to b(' paitl at Port of I>i.seharf;e on unloading , ami ri^ht delivery of the 
Cargo in Cash, at current rule of exchamje. 

As mueti C.isli a..s Vla.ster may roipiire for .ship's ordinary tlisbursemenfs .at Port of 
Loading, not exceeding K tOQ to bo advanced (if required), suhjeti to 3 per cent, fur Intere.st 
and In.siirance. 
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?j.— Fourteen working days, Sundays and holidays except od, are to be allowed the said 
('harterer(if Ship he not sooner despatched, (’hart erefs having liberty to load up (o midnight) 
for loading, and Un days t)n demurrage, over and above the said laying days at four pe/ice 
per net register ton j)er day. Lay days to count 21 hours from (taptain’.s wTitlen notice 
of l eaitiness for loadiim. Charterers to have option of loading on Sundays and holidays, 
aui h days to count as hiy days for time actually oiuaiiiied. 

4— The Act of (tod, i)erils of the sea, fire on hoar<l, in hulk or craft , or on shore, barratry 
of liie Ma.sler and Crew, ejiemies. pirates, and thieves, arrests and restraints of princeA, 
nilt'is, and people, collisions, stranding, and oiIkt acci<lents of n:i,Yigatioii, excepted, even 
wiieii occasioned by negligence, dolanlt. or error in jinlgnient of tlie Pilot, Master, Mariners, 
o: other servants of the Sliij»owneiN. 

.t.— The Cargo lobe bi'ought to and taken from along.side the Ship at Charterer's ri.sk 
arid expense. 

C— The C;ip[a.in to sign Hills Jgiiling as pieyenteii. if in accord.mce with Male's 
receipts, and at any rate ot Freight, witliout prejudice or reference to this ('liarter Party, if 
not at variance therewith, tlie owners ha, viiig a lien on tiie Cargo for Freight, Dead i^'reight, 
and lleimuTage. Should tht* total Freight shown by Hills of Lading amount/ to tcs.s than 
the Freight stipulated by this (liarter, tlie difl'erence to be paid to Ca,}daiii before .sailing, 
and .should the Freight .sln^wn by Ifills of Lading antmint to more tiia.n tlie Freight 
stipulated by this Cha,rt<'r, the difl'erencolo bepaid in-fore s.iiling to Charterer.^ by Captain’s 
Divift on (CMier's, itay.'ibh- 4s hours after arrival at <!is('harg!ng port,. 

7.-- Steamer not answerable for h'akage or liicjiK.'ige. imle'.s (pcc.-isioned by bad .stowage 
of cargo. 

.s.-— Lay d.a\ ^ mil to coiiiiuence before the i'Jth March, liUS, and should Steamer 
not arrheamt be ready to load on or before Srd Ajiril, i'-t/v, Clinrterers to have ilio 
option of caneeliiug this Chauer. 

9,-- Any difference respci-ting the inlerpii-t.ition of ihi'- Cliarter to be settled in aceonl 
aiice with the custom of tlie port v.Iicr- it arise.s. 

10.- /'Vt)C jier ciuil. Addre.ss Comiiii.ssioii is jjayable to Chai'terer.s at fiort of Loading. 
Vessel tola; addre.ssed at )>oris of lo.-idiiig and di.scharee in Ch.irterer.s or their Agento, 
]»aying the custoiua,ry fees for transacting Steamer’s business, ;ind to employ Cbarterer.'i 
.‘gevedores for loading and disebaiging at not exi-eeding euslom.-iry rates. Cbaruwers to 
J)a\e the use of Sti-ainer'.s winelie.s. (.'aptain .supplying necessary men and cotil.s to work same. 

11. —/^ per cent. Hiokeragi- on the amount of Freight is due ity Liie Ship on tho .signing 
hereof to Samihd JohoMin tl Co. .ship lo.st or not lo.st. 

12. -iViifihy for non [leitonnanee of this Agreement, e.-'l iiiiated .'imoiint of dama,ge.s. 


H'o'/o.v.s to hoUi SiooiLtiiri'x, 

It'm. Harrison^ 

Juilititant to 3 /cnm>. Ilarrry. MifchrN .(■ Co. 


S'lnnirl Johnson d' ('(>. 

as Agents for Owners 
Harreg, Mitehell it* Co. 

Charierers. 


Tiie wording of tliosc docunionts i.s nol ds-lonniin'd hy law, atid 
tiny agrecinont iti writing cltuirly sotting fortli tlio tonus of tla; con- 
tract would constitute a (.luirtor Party. l\I:tny s}iij>owu(*rs Itavt' 
(hoir own form, just, as olliors li.avo thoir own foi’ius (>f Pills of 
litiding, Put one form of (^iKtrlor Pttrty ditlcrs \('ry little from 
aiiotlier, and the form just givoii is a fair example of ilit'se dociinifmls. 

There tire two jiriiicijutl tPrms of (.lliart.er, viz., voyage charters 
and time charters. In th<t former ease, which is the most 
common, the ship is hinnl for ft e(‘i-t:iin hxt'tl voyage ; in llie latter 
ca.se for :i {‘(‘rtiiiii syroeifitul time. 

The prineiptil clauses in a CharUtr P.arty, laai a .ship i.s cliar- 
tered for :i flx('d voyagm, are praoti(?ally the same as tliose in a Pill of 
jjading, viz., the ptirties to it, the ship, the voyage, the cargo, anti 
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the freiglit, ^vith an important addition, vh., that specifying the 
number of lay days. The person who hirc.s the vessel is called the 
Charterer. 

Ji) a time charier the clauses relating to voyage and cargo 
would, of course, be omitted, and oik^ in.serted sp(‘cifving the term 
for which the vessel is chart('nMl. 

A “register ton” is 100 cubic feet, 

AViieii a vessel is (diarterijd abn/ad it is usually done t]in>ugh a 
shijvbroicer, avIio sigTis tlio (djai'tor I’arty as agent for the owners; 
BOiiH'tiines ho signs “by tt‘h‘gi'aphic authority.” Wdum chartered 
through an agent, the agent’s name is inserted in the body of the 
document, as agent foi- the owimrs. 

Tlie elausi' slating tlial lie- slii]i is “tight, staunch, and in 
every way httt;(l for the voyage,” is ealh^d the “ warranty,” and 
impli(\s that she is thoroughly s<aiworthy and (it for the voyage she is 
unohu'taking and ('argo slie is t<i carrv. 

Some-times (in fact, vei’v frciiucnlly) theevaet jiort at which the 
vessel is to discharge is not named in tlie Onirter Va-j'ty, and i;ist(^ad 
wm find a elaiisi' such as tliis : -'(.tm' safe port on tin* t’ontiiKint 
bctwcim Havre and llamhurg, hoth inelusivc.” In this ease the 
port is ii.snallv na,med before tlu; vess(‘l hs-ivtss tlie loading jiort, 
tliongli sometimes she is direet<‘d to call a.t a certain port “for 
orders.” 

Soim^times a vessel is eharterod to load a full ea-igo of a certain 
sjtccified article of conim(M’c(% such as W]ica,t or Coals, and in such a 
case iiutliing else can be sliipjied. Csually, liowevei-, the cargo is 
((('scribed as “ lawful mercliandisc,” which means almost any kind 
of cargo exc(''[it such as would be liable to damage the otlu'r cargo 
or the sliip. 

A Charten'r is not obliged to fill tlic ship with his own gieods ; 
iu‘ may if he think fit sublet a portion or the wiiole of the vessi'l, or 
even transfer tin* Charter to someone else, unless prohihiU'd by the 
terms of the Chartia* Party. Ib' may also ship tairgo for other 
persons at a higher or lower rate of freight than that- sp(,‘eifiod 
in the (fiarter Parly, hut when this is done the total amount 
of freight statcsl on the* P>ill of Lading must e(pja,! the amount 
r(‘[)resent(Hl by the cargo, ealeulat<>d at the Charter Party rate of 
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freight. A eaplaiii never I'cfuses to sign a Bill uf Lading at d 
liiglier rale of freight than that stipulated bj the Charter Pai'tv, 
hid he generally demurs to signing a Bill of Lading at a lower rale 
unless it is proved to him that wlieii all the Bills of Lading are 
signed the total freight vill average the Charier Party rate. WIkui 
a ship has been sublet at a higher rate it is neecssary to make out the 
limd Bill of leading at a very hov rate; in fact, we have known .Si>]ne 
Bills of Lading filled up at Is. per ton when the Chai'tm- Party rate 
was 25s. Tliis is caused in this way : — 

tiupjjiwiiig wc have eliurt creel a slii|) at 'Jos., atn) she carries 1,(){)0 
(Oils of <'argo. This would be equal to a freight of £2,dh(). Suppo.sing 
we have suhdot 500 tons at L’Os. 3<1., and .aUO at 27s. Od.^aiul l>dls of 
Lading have heeu signed for say 

500 tOH.s (i(. 2t)S. dd. - X'twO 5.s. Od. 

500 „ @ 27s. Od. £0S7 10s. Od. 

500 ,, q/ 25.^. Od. £025 Os. Od. 

1,500 " £1,008 j5.s. Od. 

This IciiA'cs only £,‘>1 5s. Od. fur remaiiijiig 100 ton.s, which is equal 
to G.s. 3d. per ton, so tlie r('niainiiig Hills of Trading would he made out 
for 

100 l(ms fa Os. 3d. ^ £31 os. Od. 

1,000 tons .£2.ono Os. Od. 

W'lien a eliarteia'd vessel is .sublet, the elaii.se “other eondilion.s 
as per Charter Party ” is generally iii.serti'd in tlK> Bill of Lading. 

Now' w'c come to the impoi tanr (.dau.se ndaling to Lay-Days. 
This iiK'an.s the time allowed to tin.' eliarterer fortjitlier loading or 
unloading (sometimes it apjdii's to holh), lad, it u.sually means the 
number of days allowu'd for /ondi'ay. These days usually begin to 
run 21 hours after the captain has given wi'iitf'n notmte bs the 
'eliarterer that the ve.ssel is free of inward cargo, and is ready to 
load. Tlieses lay-days are sonn'times described as ruimiDtj dat/s, and 
soMietiinc.s as ivorkiiig daya^ and it is very important for' a charterer 
ti.> observe the diifenmce. “ Bunning days ” are consecutive days 
without any bi'(‘ak whatever, wdiile “ working days ” are such as are 
u.sually devoted to w’ork at tlio place wliere the vessel i.s loading, 
Thi.s would mean that Sundays, and days observc'd as juillic holidays, 
would not count as woi'king lay-days. 
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Til most Chai'tor Parties it is stipuliited that so many days on 
demurrage shall lx; allowiKl ovin- ami above tin' Hxcal mimbcr of 
lay-days, on ])aym(mt of a fixed sum of so many pence pei- I'eydsUn- 
ton per day. Tlu? total sum payable, varies aeeonlini^ to the size of 
tlie N'esscl, blit for a slranier d(MmuTai,m is usiiallv ii'ekoned at £20 
or £2b per clay. T’his is to com}>ensat(! llie o\Mi('r for loss of \va,:(t‘s, 
insiiranec', provisitms, ilm., wliile the vessel is delayed in her- loailing. 

In some ease's it is a^i^reed that despatch money at. so niueli 
jter da}" sliall be paid. This means tliat for every day saved in 
loa,ding out of the niimlxT of lay-days sjxs'iticd in t lu; (Tiartc'r J*arty, 
the ehartei'C'r is to receive a stated sum. The sum is usually £10 or 
£ 1.0 per (la\\ l>ut the amount, of course, depends ij]rin tin* size of 
t he vessc'l. 

In eei'lain cases, such as ivhcn a ship is ciiarlered to can-y 
'‘coals,” instead of lay-days beinij fixed it is stipulatcal that so many 
tons p('r cl.'iy slial! hi' load'd or discliai'ged. If tlie speeified amount 
is not loaded or dischary;('d, demurrage has to Ix' })aid. 

d'lie freight is usually reckoned at so much }icr ton, meaning a 
tun of 40 fc'ct (d* oO b'C't, a,s tluM'ase may be. Sometimes it is pt'r 
loll M'uight for certain kinds of cargo, and somet.imc's (but \erv 
rarely) for a him]) sum. If a vessel sails without having received a 
full cargo, i.f'., it tht* <'hartei'er is unable t<j ship as mueli cargo as 
lh(' vc'.sse! is :ih[(^ to talog frc'ight has to he paid on the defieieiK'}', 
just as if eaigo had been shijiped. This is calk'd dead freight. 

Tlu; fn'iglit is usually paid at. the poit of dischai'ge, 'out 
frc<]U('ntly it is paid at the port wlu'rc' loaded. It depends upun ihe 
custom of llie })oi-t, Wlu'ii jtaid abroad for goods shi]»jK'<! in 
Png'land it is usually rc'ekonc'd at “the ciirrc'iit I'ale of ('.xehange for 
sigdit bills on hondon.'’ In a /tbar c/tarfrr the fi't'igdit is usually 
agri'i'd u]>on at so miieli ])i'r ton, per diem, or pt'r eah'udar nmnlh, 
or a lump sum for the whole term. 

shipo\''ner is hound to take projter care <£' ihe goods on trusted 
to him, and !h' resjHinsihle for los.ses incurred througdi dt'fective 
stowage and lliefts on hoa.rd, but lie is not I’osjionsible for loss or 
damage to the cargo by sea- water, stoi-ms, oi’ peials of the st'a 
genera llv, nor for loss owing to seizure by jiirates or enemies. Nor 
is be rt'spoiisible for dama<^ by fire or ftn* the consequences of tlie 
deviation from the ])roper course of his voyage when occasioned by 
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,s(‘a perils. Tlu'so latter are uiuk'rwriters’ risks, and sliould be 
e(t\ (‘red by irisuraneo. For example, if a cask of l)randy bt* l)r’oaclied 
on l)oard by the sailors and tlu' contents witlulrawn, the sliipowiier 
w(Hdd have to ])ay the vabu' to the owner of Uie tjjoods; but if the 
ea.sk weiv stove in owinjj; to a. .storm, and the contents ra.n to waste, 
the loss would have to bi' recovered fi'ojii tlie iinderwiaters. 

The loading of the V(\‘,s(‘l an<l tlie stowage of tlie eai'go 
usualiv done by tbe crew, or by persons employed by tb(' ()Win*r or 
(;a]>tain of the vessel, t’er.sons called stevedores make a sjiecial 
business of stowing cargoes, and (unploy gangs of men for the 
purpose. 

A Shipbroker is an ageiil who transacts businos.-. eouueeted 
\s\{\\ shi]>s, sueb as negotiating chart (U's, ]uocuring cargo, buying and 
selling slii])S, pr(, (curing insurances on ships. lb- is paid by ii com* 
l^i^'-^on oTi the bii.siiK'ss done. 

A Ship-chandler is a jterson whose busiiiess ('unsisls of 
supplying ships with provisions, canvas, cordage, and oth.er articles 
i'cipiircd 
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SHIPS AND CHARTERS — conthniid 


Ship’s Report. — Tiiis is the tloeumenl. reiVtred to in the 
ciia]>ti'r on Importation of (hxxis. It ha,s to he lodged with the 
Cusioms authorities (by the captain or other duly authorised othcer), 
wiihiri 24 hviurs after arrival, and no goods van be landed, nor even 
bulk broken, unti] it is duly deposited with the Customs. A Hpeeiinen 
is given below. 


Report, 


If .Sailujij; \ (‘ssfl 

bteauur 

i>r Nt earner. / 


I’l'/t of IjirfrpovL 


Ollicial Niiniker: 

Xiinit)erof Iti'gister; o,o'S. 

1 ),n'' of Uecistiy : /o//( ./«///, 


Ship’.s ' Ton- 


I if lintisti ^nol-ulf ’ ■ NuihlHT of Cren. ! ^ I , 

! ij ni iLiMi, r un lu iiiid 'vhrrfier a i nJ;u-e from 

I Koiri.syy; . _ ]'.riti.shor ’ whence 

' ' \vhir\'i^s]i(>S')?yim l>n!isii j p'orcign Foreign Subject. ‘ arrived. 


'■■iiie'n, ! Si-iUiicji. 


r'-nUta' 1800 liri 


l.ircrpOOi 

Total 


80 

MO 


rfolni Sjnith, 
liritiah. 


Tne.'i'e, 


N.imo or 
N alnos of 
ri.-iccs when 
J oteii in 
oi'dci' of 
'I'nne. 


4 ' 

Ihiclvo^teMitul DiCM'rip- 
tions of ilooil.s. }*ar- 
liciil.'irs i>f (ioods j 
slowed loo.se, luid 
Ueiioral neiiomiiui- j 
lion of Contents of 
each Fackaiie of 'I\)- 
baeon, ('iy.irs, or 
Snuff iiiteiidrd to be 
iinpoited at this 
Fort. 


nartieulars ; 
of I'aeka.ites , 

and (binds 
(if any) for 
any other 


(bMnl.H (if 
any) tu be 

iraiislnppod Name of 
r to remain ('onsigiiea. 


Fort, in f be on board for 
(biited F.\})oriation. 
Kinf(dojn. ! 


] *n rticulars to It ,s((t(u/ uironhioj to t/ej ahore Jifaditofs, 
^*in Iri’last onh(T 


• If in loi!i<i, 4 , >ffnU 


If ;uiv wreck i 
(.alien ini 
with or i 
picked up, I 
to be sta- { 
led. 
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Siirpliis st/'ros rr/iiaiiiint: /' Qti'tttlitk's (/ lhi)\ ('/'fee, Co^o'!. Dimt 

on hoard, ^ i4. ; \ friiilf Lifjnctirs, Sptnls^ Ti'u, Toharro. Uh/i ■, 

X'utiiix'!- of aii( II |)a'r'ei)u-'rs (if any) ... O’"'' 

Piltif's name ... ... ... . . ._. O’ '"y' ' 

At. what stalinii sliip iyiiiy .. . 

AgoiiL’.'Miautr ;Ui<i addfcsr. ... ... Juu,'-., .r.\ ]v„-.' ■ 

1 (ii-clat'f tha' tiic .dinvo is a just I't'pMrl (*[ niy siiij) and o.t ja-r iaditty, 
and that tin; part icular.-^ therein iiKtnlrd arnti'uc to lii*- n! nu k O' av]‘'dy(*, 
and that .1 iiavc not hrokm hnlk or didiv('i-od atiy y;ood.s out of n\ . ^nd O.up 
since, her (h'j)ar(nrc from 'rriesfr^ tln^ ia>-t fon-iejn phn-o of joadinir. 

(SiuMied) Om/o'/ Snnih, .Vo-Or. 
Siji;ncd and df'rlai'od ( !iis Srir)if/) da_\’ ol l.S.'.rV. 

In pri“'^< i)(-e <d' < ■ •■'o/-. 

The Fr'eight Acxount is a .vlntcimnit sotu. vOmt sinji;ai' to 
tho hut witli a mlnnwi added iti w!ii(di is in'-orted llio 

aiiKiuiil of ii'ei^^lit due (or la'ceived) oii eaeh hi! of yos(id>., witji t1i0 
total of tile w'liole at tin' foot. 

The Disbursement Account is a, stiiieim'nt par- 

ticulai's of the sums ilishni'sei] (i.e., e.Npoiided) on jnircha.se of i;ickd«y 
.stdi'es, provisioiis, Am., wliikt ihn .sliip is Iviiiy in a. hireii^n oory 

Entry Outweu'ds. -- h'dhiv a \es,sel <-an e.iimman-o Jo niiiiy, 
the iiiasli'i' or aynml must de!i\('i' to the thdleetor of ('adoms a 
cej’tirn'ate of the due rh'araiieo inwards of ilu' sliip, and must do]i\oi' 
theri'witii an entry ontvvard.s in tin' follow iny form: 

I'is'iiiv < )t’'i wAuns. 

Fort of /.-■ro-r-"-/. 


•Sbifi's Niiinr, /’cnOVa. 

'tumor.-, ".f 

. , , . , . ' i Aa,ni>- , tJ'.Oijiein 

If Unti.'.h. NaTiu;..! i'nil ji! l-on-ir.is Naiiit' ot (’nuni r> I 

of tk‘i' f ti-aisi I y. | Id ivliich slu' lirlmirs i 


y . Lt ri I'jii ‘I il . j , Joint 

■ Smith. 


Lying at i )oek or Station. 

(Signed^, swirh 

Diite ol I'.ntr\, Inth IsUS. Maslcr- or j\gcjjt. 

If siu[» shall lia\(“ coiiniicnc-cd her ladiny | 
at Hii\ other port (name of -.udi port). ( 
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Clearance Outwards. ’\Micii a vessel is couipietciy loaded, 

the iiiaster iimst, heforc beirpi^ a.llowaal to sail, d(*liver a (‘opj of the 
fcport iiiwai'ds fof atiy goods rtanainiog on hoard, heiiig part of her 
inward '■arg(j intei!d<‘d to lie laM-xpurted, and imist also deliver to 
tie* thfstottjs aid horities a “ Conlent ” 'tnade out in the following 

form ■ - 


Master’s Declaration and Stores Content for Vessels Outwards 
with Carg’o. 


Steam \'esMjl, I’cnlltn. 


Otlimal No. 'J:}tl, 74 (i i 

No. of Register, "o t 

of Registry, ; 


|’oj 1 uf .. . I.irrrpou/. 


Shill’s iNaiiie Niiiihiri 

Jf I'.riti.sti, I’oi 

t of : NiiTiihcr| 

>anie I 

M'ith or wilboul 

aii(i oi 

ijegistrv, 5 1 l'’(i 

ivigll, I of 

of 

l*a.s.seilgcrs <ir 
1'roofts 

De'-tiiiatioii. 'I oils. 
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.Master. ' 

yV/w'dn, j I 

lln'ft-iii. 


1/ oh n \ 

If’;'/ h'Oi!. 


/.iirr,'n<ni 

I>I5 

Sin!/h. 


I, Johit Si/lii/i, M.;^'ter of (in- aino e n.mied ves rl, do d<-i l,u'e that liu* jiartieu* 
i;u-s set forth abo\'i! are true and eoriwet, and that all the reijiiiremeats of 
t hr Merehaiii Siif}tpi!ig Arts !•. ■ jux tiug outward Imuud slups have heen duly 

eciiijihiaf wll’n, 

! iif-; ( iiv uomiiiate aud apfioinl .l/< '-a-.'-. l!/ i)>r/i a- L> rcr- ^ ^ 

lo i‘C and an a,' my .-v-mds in ,dl iiiattn-s ri.dating to tlie ele-arauee- [ £ ~ 
of (he raid i hip najinind of tiU' in that rrsjiert hy the ffustonis Arts, j J ^ 
iinldiug uo M If respnmdhh*. foi- thee- acts in such mattn-s. Vt^ ^ 


Sigtad and declared this l 7 '/i day of 
(h-tol>>r\ JMSS, in the prc.-euce of 


It no 

]iOi ( ‘nlleetor of (dustoius. 

i brokers . 

Address a'''' 

ihiU' of Clearanee J"’^! 


John Smith, 


.Uattfer. 


(Signedt _ 

Agruis for the Muster. 


.. ('Icaring tMlicer. 

* 

[ J tie Stores ( oateiil (i.ic, a lisl of .05 itie duLiatile articles on bounl) is ic be given on 
Oil' t.ut ;< of this form ! 


ajipiieol.l. 
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When these formalities have been complied with, the documenta 
handed to the Customs officials are fastened together, witli a label 
attached and sealed thereto in the following form ; — 

(Seal) 

Clearance Lahti. 

Number of Certitioatos — 

Ship Perdita 

Master John Smith 

Date of Clearance 17th October, ISOS. 

Signatures of Collector or other) j 
proper Officers of Customs i 

and such label wlien filled up and signed by tlie proper officers is 
the “ clearance ” and authority for the departure of the ship. 

When a sliip, liaving cleared at one port, proceeds to take in 
goods at any otlier British port, the Master must, after due sliij) 
ment of the goods at sucli other port, rloliv(‘r to the Collector or 
otlier proper officer there an additional content of the goods so 
shipped, and so on from port to poi-t. The additional certificates or 
other documents thus furnished are afterwards attaclied to the label 
used at the first port of departure and sealed in ilie same manner. 


Coasting Trade. — This means all trade by sea from any one 
part of the United Kingdom to any other part thereof. Coasting 
vessels are not required to carry a Manifest, of the cargo, but tlie 
master is compelled to keep a “Cargo liook," staling the names of 
the ship, the master, tiio port to which she iiolongs, and the port to 
wliich she is bound, and at each port of lading he innst enter in such 
book the name of tJie port and j)articular.s of tlie cargo taken on 
board, and at each port of discharge he must note tiio days on which 
any such cai-go is discharged, and the times of departure fi’om tiio 
last loading port and arrival at tlie discliarging port. Before a 
coasting vessel is allowed to depart from a loading port, the master 
must deposit with the Customs officials a Traiisire in dujilicate, as 
shown on the next page, and this constitutes the clearance of the 
vessel. Foreign vessels engaged in the coasting trade are subject to 
the same regulations as British ships. 
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TRANSIRE (ORIGINAL). 

Port of 


No. 


Name of Ship. * 

Tonnage. 

Port of Registry. | 

lMa.ster’s Name, 

i Whither Bound. 1 

1 i 

Mary Ann. 

1 

i 

aovJc. \ 

Jahez Horne. 

Goole. 1 


F'orcign Gooils, distinguishing 
Warehoused Goods removed 
under liond, 


Quanti- 
ties of 
tJorn, 
Grain, 
Meal, 
Flour, or 


, GootLs ; 
i liable 

1 T)uty of I QuauUtiea of Coke, Culm, 
Excise or Cinders, Patent Fuel or (Joal,i 
entitled \ with description and place I 


to Draw-j 
w back 
Abalt. thereof. 



of origin. 


Whether 


any or ! 
no other ! 
British ! 
Goods. , 


Tons of Culm 
,, Coke 

,, Patent Fuel 
,, Coal 'j 

Description 
Colliery 


I Xout. 


I 


If carrying Passengers, to bo here .staled. 

I^ast from (Jook. 

A'essel loading at DVs/: India Dock. 


With Cargo. 


I, Jabtz Horae, Master of the Mary Ann, do hereby declare the above 
particulars to bo true, and that all the requirements of the Merchant Shipping 
Acts have l»een duly c<)m])lie<l with. 

Dated 2{)(h Odolnr^ 1898. Jahez Home, Master. 

Clearetl out ‘29/ /i October 1898, IPm, Williavu { prhicfptU officer 

This document is to .iccouipaiiy the voase'. .tiuI to he delivered at the port of unladiug with 
Mie u harf or place of discharge endorsed on the buck hereof. 
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SHIPS AND CHARTERS-Co»^i««a; 

Bottomry. — The ow.ier of the Aa‘..s8el has a lion on the cargo 
for the freiglit due, and he has also the power in certain cases to 
raise money on the cargo. For instance, if owing to stress of weather 
or other causes the captain of a vessel is obliged to put into a port 
to repair damages, he is of course obliged to raise the necessary 
money. Hc' iiiay do tins in three ways : 

(1) l^y drawing and soiling a draft on liis owiiors ; 

(2) by raising money on (or in otlier words pledging) the ship itself or 

the ship, freight, and cargo ; or 
(11) by selling part of tlie cargo. 

The first of these courses is the most usual, but if as frequently 
happens the captain is unable to sell his bill, lie has recourse to the 
8i;cond operation, viz., pledging the sliip. Tii tliis case he executes 
what is known as a Jiottomri/ Bond, whicli is in reality a mortgage 
on the ship. The term is derived from the fact that the money is 
lent' on the security of tlie bottom or keel of the sliip, a part being 
uscf] to represent the whole. Very frequently not only is the .ship 
itself pledged but the fi’C'iglit as well, and sometimes the cargo in 
addition. Where the firiglit and cai*go are included in the bond 
the document is tccbiiically called a Jiesj)ondeniia bond, but in 
common practice the tei'in .bottomry is used for both operations. 
The money lent is paid back when tlie vessel reaches lier destination. 

Hero is a specimen of the document. 

Ilotlomry Bond. 

Know all men by lliese presents, That I, William iM<a.son, master 
of the ship or vess(d, called the “Emma,” belonging to John Griffiths, 
of LiAanpool, am lield and ffrnily bound unto Robert Braniwell, of 
Gape Town, in lim country of Cape Colony, merchant, in the sum of 
Five hundred ])oiimls, of lawful Rriti.sh momy, to be paid to the said 
Rohert braniwell, or his certain attorney, executors, administrators, or 
assigns ; for wliich payment, well and truly to he ma<le, 1 bind my.self, 
niy lieirs, c-xeciitoi'.s, and administrators ; and also the said ship or 
vessel, her tackle, a]>parel, and furniture, and the freight to be earned 
by her on lier voyage after mentioned, firmly by these presents sealed 
with my sted. Dated the 19th day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety eight. 


William Mason, masttr. 
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Wheieas the said .ship, or vessel, i.s lately arrived at Cape Tou^n 
from Bombay, and having on her voyage to the port of Liverpool 
sustained damage, and being compelled to put into this port to repair 
and refit, she is now bonml for and about to proceed to Liverpool 
aforesaid ; and the said William Masoii, in order to be enabled to pay 
for the necessary repairs of the said vessel, and her necessary and 
lawful disbursements and expenses, and to enable him to proceed with 
her on the said intended voyage, hath requested the said Robert 
Bramwell to lend and advance the sum of Five hundred pounds for the 
aforesaid purposes, which the said Robert Bramwell hath accordingly 
(lone, on tiie hazard and adventure of the said ve.ssel on her said 
intended voyage from Cajte Town to Liverpool, aforesaid ; and the said 
mast<'r, William Alason, hath taken up the same on the hazard and 
adventure aforesaid. 

Now, the condition of the above obligation is such, that if the said 
sliip or vessel do and shall, with all reasonable and convenient speed, sail 
from the port of Cape Town, aforesaid, on the said intended voyage 
to Livc'i'pool, and that without deviation (the perils, damages, accidents, 
and casualties of the sea and navigation excepted); and if the above 
i^oujided William Mason, Ids heirs, executors, administrators, or the 
owners of the said ve.ssel, do and shall, within ton days after the said 
ve.ssel shall arrive at Liverpool, aforesaid, well and truly pay, or cause 
to be paid unto the said Robert Bramwell, his agent, attorney, 
executors, administrators, or assigns, the said sum of Five hundred 
))(jnnds of lawful sterling British money, together with ten pounds 
sterling per centum Bottomry premium thereon ; or if on the said 
\ oyago the said vessel shall be utterly lost, cast away, or destroyed in 
conseijuence of fire, enemies, men-of*war, pirates, storms, or other the 
unavoidable perils, dangers, accidents, or casualties of the seas and 
nav igation, to be sufficiently shown, or proved by the said William 
Mason, his executors or administrators, or by the owners of the said 
vessel, their executors or administrator-s, then the above-written bond, 
<»r obligation, to be void, otherwise to remain in full force and virtue. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by the saidl 
William Mason, in the presence of V William Mason. 

Stephen Rogers^ solicitor, Cape Town, j 

There are some peculiarities about these documents which 
deserve notice. One is that if the vessel is lost before the money is 
repaid, the lender loses his money. Another is that if before the 
completion of the voyage the ship meets with further disaster, 
necessitating more money bting raised on bottomry, the last bond 
takes priority, and is paid first, the holder of the first bond, if the 
shipowner is unable to meet it, having to be content with what is 

ft 
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left of the proceeds after the last bond has been paid. It vvill thus 
be seen that a person lending money on bottomry runs a very great 
risk of losing both principal and interest. Owing to these risks a 
heavy premium is usually demanded for the loan. Of course, the 
lender can insure his loan, just as freight and cargo can be insured, 
but owing to the exceptional nature of the risk a high rate of 
insurance has to be paid, and if it be desired to cover the risk of 
subsequent bottomries a still higher rate would have to be paid. 

A bottomry bond is transferable by endorsement, and tlie usua’ 
course is for the lender of the money to endorse tlie bond to a person 
or firm at the port of destination, who collects the principal and 
interest. Should a bond in respondentia not bo paid the holder has 
his remedy first against the ship, next against tlie freight, and lastly 
against the cargo. The proceedings have to be taken in a Court of 
Admiralty. 

If a captain is unable either to sell his draft on the owners or 
to raise money on bottomry to repair damages, his only recourse is 
to sell a portion of the cargo. The premium paid on the bottomry 
bond and any loss incurred by sale of cargo in such circumstances 
constitutes a claim on the underwriters, as it come.s under what is 
known as General Average. 

Jettison. — Sometimes, in consequence of bad weather or othei 
causes, a Captain is obliged to lighten bis ship by throwing ovei'board 
a portion of the cargo. In such a case the cargo is said to be 
jettisoned^ and the value is recoverable from the underwriters. 
Cargo is very rarely jettisoned. 

Protest.—Wiienever a Captain has to resort to this course, or 
even when the ship or cargo suffers any damage by sea or storms, he 
has to enter a full account of the matter in his log book, and at the 
first port he touches must within 24 hours after arrival note his 
Protest before a Notary, a Magistrate, or a Consul. In liis Protest 
the Captain relates in detail the circumstances which led to the 
disaster, and gives particulars of the cargo jettisoned or damaged 
and the danger to the ship. It is an important document when 
claiming on the underwriters. The following is a specimen of the- 
document ; — 
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SHIP’S PROTEST, &c. 

Ship’s Protest. 

By this public instrument of Protest, be it known and made 
manifest unto all people, that on this third day of August, in the 
year of our Lord, ono thousand ei^jlit hundred and ninety-eight, 
personally came and appeared before me, 0. H, His Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul at Trieste, A. B., master of the steamer or vessel the 
“Perdita” (belonging to Messrs. W. & Co., of Cardiff), C, B., mate, 
and E. F. , seaman, of the said vessel, who did, severally, duly, aud 
solemnly declare and state as follows : that is to say, during a gale of 
wind aocoinpaiiied by heavy rain, the said steamer ran ashore on the 

Island of , at 11.30 o’clock on the night of Monday, 27tli July 

last, and that in order to be got off the said steamer had to discharge 
a portion of her cargo into lighters, in consequence whereof certain 
cargo was lost or damaged, and on the same day this appearer, the 
said A. B., appeared at the office of me, the said Consul, and caused his 
protest to be duly noted. And these appearers do protest, and I, the said 
Consul, do also protest, against tlie aforesaid bad weather, gales, 
storms, accidents, and ocicurrences, and all loss or damage occasioned 
thereby. 

We, A. B., C. D., and E. F., do solemidy and sincerely declare that 
the foregoing statement is correct, and contains a true account of the 
facts and circumstances, aud wo »nako this solemn declaration, 
conscientiously believing the same to be true, and by virtue of the 
provisions of an Act made and passed in the sixth year of the reign oi 
His late Majesty, William IV., intituled, An Act to repeal an Act of the 
present Session of Parliament, intituled, An Act for the more effectual 
abolition of Oaths and Affirmations taken and made in various depart- 
ments of the State, and to substitute declarations in lieu thereof, and 
for the more entire suppression of voluntary and extra-judicial Oaths 
and Affidavits, and to make other provisions for the abolition of 
unnecessary Oaths. A. B. 

C. D. 

E. F. 

Thus declared and protested in due form of law at 
Trieste, aforesaid, the day and year first before written. 

Before me. O, H., H‘s Britannic Majesty's Consul, 

(L. S.) 

As the protest has to be lodged within 24 hours after arrival, 
it is a common practice for the captain to lodge a short document 
Himilnr to the abovc briefly relating the circumstances. This is 
called noting a protest. Should it be found necessary, the full 
protest (giving all details) is drawn up later on. This is called 
extendinjg the protest. 
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Survey Report.— In addition to making the protejst the 
captain must have his ship and cargo surveyed, and particulars of 
damage certified. This is done by an official known as Lloyd’s 
surveyor, or some other recognised surveyor at the port, wlio is 
usually a retired ship-captain; his certificate is called the Zurmy 
Report. The following is a specimen : — 


Llovd’s Register of British and Foreign SiiipriNG, 

]Sth August, 1898. 


Fort of . 

This is to certify that I, tlie uiideraigned Surveyor to tliis 

Society, did, at the request of Messrs. , Agents for tlie Owners, 

survey the S.S. , of Cardiff, 1,527 tons, in order to ascertain the 

damage sustained (if any) by having been asliore on island, and 

for particulars of the accident I V)cg to refer to the Log Book and 
Master's protest. 

The 16th day of August I proceeded on board and found the vessel 
placed in the Austrian Lloyd Company’s Dry Dock, and having carefully 
examined the Vessel’s bottom 1 found no damage whatever, only the 
paint scratched here and tliere. 

The bottom will be scraped and painted. Annexed is a list of gears 
roj)orted lost and broken during salvage ojjerations vdiich will be 
renewed and replaced at home. 


(Signed), 

Lloyd's Surveyor. 


Average Bond Agreement. — When a ves.sel or her cargo 
has suffered such damage as would necessitate a General Average con- 
tribution from the owners of the cargo, it is customary for the captain 
of the vessel to require the consignees to enter into an Average Bond 
Agreement, pending the adjustment of the General Average state- 
ment, which usually takes some time. This is an agreement between 
the captain of the vessel and the consignees under which the captain 
(who has a lien on the cargo) agrees to deliver the cargo to the 
consignees, on payment of the freight due thereon, in consideration 
of the con.signees agreeing to furnish him witli correct accounts of 
the value of the goods delivered and to pay to the captain or the 
owners of the vessel the amount of the General Average contribution 
due on such goods. In some cases the consignees agree to deposit 
in a bank, in the joint names of the Shipowners’ and the Consignees’ 
nominees, a deposit of so much per cent,, on the value of the cargo, 
such deposits being held in trust for payment to the parties entitled 
thereto. The following is a specimen of this document : — 
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AVERAGE BOND AGREEMENT. 

An- Agreement made this Twentieth day of September, 1898, between 
John Groves, Master of the Ship or Vessel called the “ Morning 
Star,” and the several persons whose names or firms are set and 
subscribed hereto, being re.spectively consignees of cargo on board 
the said ship of the other part. , 

Whereas the said ship lately arrived in the port of Sydney, 
on a voyage from Liverpool, and it is alleged that during such 
voyage she met with bad weather, and sustained damage and loss, and 
that sacrifices were made and expenditure incurred which may form a 
charge on the cargo, or some part thereof, or be the subject of a general 
average contribution, but the same cannot be immediately ascertained, 
and in the meantime it is desirable that the cargo should be delivered 
Now, tliorefore, these presents witness, and the said Master on his own 
behalf, and on behalf of his owners, in consideration of the agreement 
of the parties hereto of the second part, tliat he will deliver to them 
respectively their respective consignments, on payment of the freight 
payable on delivery, if any, and the said parties hereto of the second 
part in consideration of the said agreement of the said Master for 
themselves severally, and respectively, and not the one for the others 
of them, hereby agree with the said Master that they will pa}^ to the 
said Master or the Owners of the said ship, the proper and respective 
proportion of any general average, or particular or other charges which 
may be chargeable upon their respective consignments, or to which the 
Shippers or Owners of such consignment may be liable in respect thereof 
to contribute to such damage, loss, sacrifice or expenditure, and the 
said parties hereto of the second part furtlier promise and agree 
forthwith to furnisb to the Captain or Owner of the said ship a coiTec;t 
account and particnilars of the value of the goods deHvered to tliem 
respectively, in order that any such general average and other eliarges 
may be ascertained and adjusted in the usual manner. 

And whereas at the request of the Owner of the said ship the parties 
hereto of the second part have respectively deposited or agreed to de- 
posit in the Bank of Sydney in the joint names of Steplien Rogers 
nominatesd on behalf of Shipowners and George Steel nominated 
on behalf of sucli Depositors the sura of £20 per cent., on the 
amount of the estimated value of their respective interests. Now it is 
hereby further agreed that the sums so deposited by the said parties 
respectively shall be liekl as security for and upon trust for the pa} men t 
to the parties entitled thereto, of the general average and particular 
charges payable by the said parties hereto of the second part 
respectively as aforesaid, and subject thereto upon trust for the said 
depositors respectively. 

In Witness : John Groves, Master. 

Joseph Smith. Fowler Bros., 

John Brown. A. Grantham & Co., 

Robert Jevons, 

Teake, Wood & Co., 
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SHIPS AND CHARTERS-Oouiinwed 

Freight Reports. — The following are a few specimens of 
freight market reports in which several phrases in reference to 
chartering are introduced. These phrases will be readily understood 
by reference to the list of abbreviations, (tc., appended hereto. 


TRANSPORT AND FREIGHTS. 

United Kincdom. 

Last moil til, with weak grain markets, there was a general collapse 
in homeward chartering. Tonnage has been rushed out across tlie 
Atlantic and through the Mediterranean, with an utter disregard of 
such a question as that of return employment, the result being that 
many owners of prompt vessels liave been practii^ally forced to accept 
the low rates oflPering homewards. However, within a few weeks the 
froiglit market sliould take an upward turn, as, for instance, there will 
be the now grain for shipment from the State.s, while the cotton season 
is also rajiidly approaiihing. 

Appended is our usual short list of fixtures Cardiff to Havre, 
4s. 4d.; Charonle, 6f. ; Pirteus, 9s.; Marseilles, lOf. to 12^1. ; Genoa, 
7$. 7id. to JOs. M. ; Alexandria, 9s. to 9s. 9d. ; Trincomalee, 17b.; 
Colombo, 12s. 6d. to 13s.; Rio, 178. to ISs. ; and River Plate, 17s. 9d. 
to 18s. 9d. Glasgow to Marseilles, 9.s.; Naples, 9s. 9d. to 123.; Port 
.Said, Os. 6d. to lOs. fid. ; Alexandria, 10s. to Iks.; (Seiioa, 8s. 4^d. to 
lls. ll^d. ; Oron.stadt, 5s. l|d. to 5s. 4^d.; Rio, 17s.; and Buenos Ayres, 
IS.s. fid. Liverpool to Chittagong, 10s. 9d. to lls. 9d. sail ; Calcutta, 
lls. 9d. sail; Molbourne, Ifis. fid., option Adelaide, 17s. fid., sail; 
Colon, 15s.; and Buenos Ayres, 18s. London to Capo Town, 16s. 3d. 
sail ; Melbourne, 25s. sail ; Mauritius, £950 (the banpie Craignair); and 
Kirvilind, 22s. fid. Newcastle to London, 3a. l^d. to 3s. fid.; Havre, 
4s. to 4s. Ujd.; Lisbon, 5s. fid. to Cs. Od. coal, 8a. 9d. coke ; Barcelona, 
10s. 3d. to lls. coal, 12a. 9d. goods ; Venice, 9s. 3d. to lls. 9d. coal, 
lls. 3d. coke; Savona, 9 r. fid. to lOs, 9d. coal, lls. 3d. pig iron; 
Genoa, 7s. fid. to 10s. fid. coal, 9s. fid. to lls. coke; Civita Vecchia, 
9s. fid. to lls. 3d.; Algiers, Ss. to 9s. fid,; Gibraltar, 6s. lO^d. to 8s. fid.; 
Port Said, Ss. fid. to 10s. fid.; Cronstadt, 48. to 5s, coal, fis, fid. to 
6s, 9d. coke; Stettin, 4s, lOjid. to 5s. 3d.; Swincmuiide, Ss. lOd. to 
4s. 9d.; Stockholm, 4.s. Ud. to 4s. fid.; Hamburg, 4a, to 4s. 3d.; Cape 
Verde.s, 9s. to 13s.; Capu' 'fown, 19s.; Hong Kong, 25s.; and Rio, 16s. fid. 
sail. 
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COLONIES. 

Australasia. — On this market, Messrs. Weddel, Turner & Co. 
report: — “(New South Wales.) — Sydney. — For the London berth a 
spot ship secured 408., while a backward one accepted 35s, ; rates have 
since improved to 41s. 9d., with option of Boston, U.S.A., at 438. 9d. 
Newcastle. — ’Frisco firm at 20s. up to December loading. West Coast 
cased off a little, but is now steady at IJs. 6d. to 17a. 9d. Pisagua 
range, ItJa. 3d. Coquirnbo, option, Iquique, 15s. 3d. Panama done at 
20s., Acapulco 20s. Steamers fixed 17s. to IBs. Java, 233. Macassar, 
17s. Singapore. (New Zealand.) — A vessel of 1,400 register has been 
fixed from (^Jalcutta to two ports and home to London at SOs. on d.w. 
A backward sliip gets 27s. fid. Auckland to London. (Queensland.) — 
Brisbane has taken a small ship for the London berth for September- 
October loading at 42.s. fid. on regs. (South Australia.) — A large 
vessel accepted 31s, 3d. for ore, Port Pirie to U.K.O., while a small 
ship secured wheat to South Africa at 26s. 3d. (Victoria.) — A spot ship 
has been fixed for wheat to Callao at 228. fid., with option of Europe at 
.308., while 26s, haa been paid for a small vessel to South Africa. Ix>ndon 
berth neglecti'd.” 

Canada. — Deal ships have been in great demand, but, in conse- 
quence of excessive ofierings of tonnage, rates have ruled in charterers’ 
favour. Among business done may be mentioned : — St. John to 
W.C. U.K., 42s. fid. to 52s. fid.; Miramichi to Belfast, 48s.; Montreal 
to T.oiidon, 408. to 45a. ; Quebec to Liverpool or Greenock, 75s, timber, 
47s. (Id. deals, W.C.E., 708, timber, 45s. deals; Campbeltown to 
W.C. E. or E.C.L, 4fis. 3d. to 57s. 3d,; Cape Tormentiue to U.K.C., 
52s. fid. ; Piigwash to W. C. E. , .52s. fid.; and Sheet Harbour to Grimsby, 
51s. 3d. 

INDIA. 

Eastern business has been very quiet after the spurt of the previous 
month. Scarcely anything has been done at Bombay, where ^quota- 
tions for p.p, sunk to as low as 18s, for June- July loading. In one 
case a vessel originally fixed at 30s. was re-let at 19s. Burma has 
taken steam tonnage at 30s. and 32s., o.e., while Rangoon to Mauritius 
has been done at 20a, Calcutta steam quotations to London have been 
cliiefly nominal, and ranged between 25s. and 32s. fid. for wheat, 27s. fid. 
and 32 h. fid. linseed, 30s, and 37s. fid. rape, and 27s. fid. and 35s. for 
jute. New Zealand and home to U.K.C. was done at 47s. fid. to 50s. ; 
Hamburg, 30s. ; .Singapore, fiir. to 7r. ; Colombo, fir. ; Madras, S^r. to 
5ir. ; Bombay, fi.^r. ; and Red Sea, 22a. From Karachi a little business 
has been effected at from 22s. to 26s. 3d. June, lOs. fid. July. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

American Market. — Grain business has collapsed, berth rates 
from the Northern range to p.p. U.K.C. being quoted at 2s. fid. 
to 3a. .3d.; on C.f.o. 2a.*10id. to Ss. fid,; and at the Gulf 13s. to 178. fid. 
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A fairly large amount of tonnage has been taken from the timber porti, 
Pensacola to U.K. making 102s. 6(1. to 127s. 6d., Gout., 115vS. to KlOs. ; 
Alexandria, 127s. (id.; Pensacola or Mobile to U.K.C., 135s., Baltic, 
140s.; Mobile to U.K.C., 122s. 6d. to 125s.; Pascagoula to Dordrecht, 
130s.; Apalachicola to U.K. , 120s., and Ship Island to Bordeaux, 458. 
Phosphate charterers, too, have seized the opportunit)" of the abun- 
dance of tonnage to .securej cheap room, from Fernandina to Stockholm 
at 20.S. ; Coosaw to Cork or Dublin, 17s.; Tampa to Antwerp, 17s. 6d. 
July- Aug.; 21s. 6d. June- July; and Port Royal to Londonderry, 
158. Gd. Case-oil has taken several boats from New York at 16c. to 
Calcutta, 23c. Hong Kong, and 25c. Shangliai. San Francisco and 
Tacoma have been dull and nominal, Portland (Or.) ha.s booked 
forward tonnage at from 30s. to 37s. 6d, At tho W.C.S. A. there has 
been a firm market, prices ruling at from 27s, to 31 s, Gd., according to 
size and position ; for guano a prompt ship secured 35.s. 

Baltic, &.C. — Business is greatly restricted, Hernosand to Grimsby 
made 25s., West Hartlepool, 278.; Ilaparanda and Lulea to Hull, 
2H3. 9d. ; Pitea to Hull, 27s. 6d.; Archangel to London, 40s. d,b.; 
Soderharnn to Grimsby, 24.s. 6d. ; Norway to Adelaide, 57s. Gd., flooring 
boards ; Riga to Tyne, 23s., d. and b., 24s, boards ; Ncdcr K;dix to 
London, 30s.; Sundswall to Hull, 268.; East London, 75 b. 

Black Sea, &c. — This market has become (.|uitc demoralised, and 
latterly scarcely any business has been done. Berth rates from Odessa, 
Sulina, &c., ruled at 7s. to 11s., and on charter 7s. Gd to 11s. At the 
Azoff, too, chartering has been small at 9s. to lOs. 9d. berth, 9s. to 
128. 6d. charter ; while the Danube has, perhaps, boon even quieter at 
8s. Gd. to 9s. Gd. , charter 9s. Gd, to 10s. Gd. 

Mediterranean, &c, — There is a brighter aspect in the 
Mediterranean market, au<i rates seem likely t.o improve. Fixtures 
included Elba to Rotterdam or Ainstordani, Vs. 9d. to 7s. lO^d.; 
Carthagena to Maryport, 9s. l^d. to 98. Gd.; Alexandria to Hull, 
7s. 3d. to Ss. e.s., Is. Gd. to Is. T^d. grain ; Ergasteria to Rotterdam, 
65?. lOd. to 7s. 4.W.; Maryport, 8s- 3d.; Aguilas to Middlesbro’, 8b, 6d. 
to 8s. 7^(1,; Benisaf to Rotterdam or Amsterdam, 7s. 3d.; Bona to 
Glasgow, Gs, 4^d. ; Stratoni to Philadelphia, 98. Gd. Rates at the 
Spanish ore ports wore poor but steady, Bilbao to Middlesbro’ making 
5s, lOs^d. to 6s,; Dunkirk, Ss, Od. to 6s.; Rotterdam, 5 b. 10|d, to 
6s. l^d.; Glasgow, 6s.; and Huelva to Rotterdam or Amsterdam, 
Ss. 9d. ; Charleston, 11s. 

River Plate, &c. — Continued bad weather in the Argentine, 
together with the fall of prices in the English grain markets, 
practically put a stop to business, although one or two up-river fixtures 
were recorded at 12s. to 15s. o c., and from Buenos Ayres at Ids. For 
quebracho wood from Colastine to U.K^C. 18s. was paid. — Imperial 
Institute Journal. 
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I'erms md Abbreviations used in reference to Freights and Charters. 


Ballast 


Berth ship 
Backward ship 
B/L 

Broken stowage 

C/P 

C.f.o, 

Cent, 
d. and b. 

d.f. 

d.w. 

Deal ship 
Dunnage 
E.C.I. 

’Frisco 

Fixed 

Fixture 

f.o.w. 

f.o. 

Handy vessel 
Liner 


o. c. 

Option 

p. o.c. 

p.p. 

Prompt ship 

regs. 

re-let 

Ship on the berth 
Spot ship 
Tonnage 
U.K. 

U.K.O. 

U.K.C.H.H. 

U.K.H.A,D. 

D.S.A. 

w.au.K. 

W.C.E. 

W.C.S.A. 


Water in tanks (water ballast), stones, &c., carried 
by a vessel (yi the absence of cargo) in order 
to make her draw suificient water. 

Vessel loading and booking cargo. 

To load some time ahead. 

Bill of Lading. 

Articles (such as bones, ^c, ) used to fill up spaces 
between packages. 

Charter Party. 

Vessel to call at Cork for orders as to destination. 
Continent. 

Deals and Boards. 

Dead freight 
Dead weight. 

Intended to load deals. 

Mats and other articles used to protect the cargo. 
East Coast of Ireland. 

San Francisco. 

Chartered. 

A vessel chartered. 

First open water (Baltic tra<le). 

For orders. 

A vessel of convenient size. 

One of a line of steamers running regularly to and 
from a port. 

Open charter. 

Charterer to have option. 

Port of Call. 

Particular port (i.e., port named}. 

Shortly ready to load. 

Registered tonnage. 

Freight or charter transferred to another party. 
Ship ready to load and booking cargo. 

Ship at the place of loading. 

Space in a vessel. 

United Kingdom. 

United Kingdom or Continent. 

United Kingdom or Continent, Havre to Hamburg. 
United Kingdom, Havre, Antwerp, or Dunkii k. 
United States of America. 

West Coast of the United Kingdom. 

W#8t Coast of England. 

West Coast of South America. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


TELEGRAPHING TO PLACES ABROAD 


Just as the introduction of steam power revolutionised the 
snetliod of transporting goods from one place to another, so the 
introduction of telegraphy has revolutionised the method of tran- 
sacting business between places distant from each other. Prior to 
t])e invention of the electric telegraph, all orders and execution of 
ord(Ts, market intelligence, and other commercial matters, were 
necessarily transmitt(id by letter ; now, wherever a telegraph wire 
or cable extends, the telegraph is the means of conveying such 
intelligence, 

The method of telegraphing from one place to another in the 
United Kingdom has been already dealt with, and as we are now 
cliiefly concerned with telegraphing to places abroad, we need not 
further i-efer to inland telegrams beyond remarking that telegraphic 
communication was first established throughout the United Kingdom 
in the year 1846. 

The great success of the inland telegraphs led to efforts being 
made to establish telegraphic communication with foreign countries, 
by means of wires laid under the ocean. The first submarine 
kdegraph was laid from Dover to Calais in 1850, but it worked for 
one day only. Later efforts, however, were successful, and on the 
13tli November, 1851, telegraphic communication was established 
betw^oen Paris and London. 

Afterwards wires, or, as we now call them, cables^ were laid 
between England and other points on the Continental coast, until 
eventually telegraphic communication was opened up with all parts 
of the Continent. 

In 1858 a cable was laid between Valentia (Ireland) and 
Newfoundland, with a view to establishing telegraphic communica- 
tion with the United States, but this broke down after a month’s 
working, and it was not until 1866 that the two countries were 
connected by telegraph. 
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In the meantime a cable had been laid from Suez to Aden and 
from Aden to Bombay, thus establishing direct telegraphic com- 
munication with India. It may be interesting to mention that the first 
word transmitted through this cable was the word “peace” — probably 
part of a message signifying that peace had been concluded between 
North and South America. 

Afterwards the cable was extended to Australia ; and eventually 
all parts of the civilised world were similarly connected telegraphi- 
cally with this country. 


Principal Cable Companies. — It will be convenient to 
mention liere some of the principal cables laid from the United 
Kingdom. It may be mentioned in passing that nearly all the 
submarine cables are owned by English Companies. France has a 
cable to New York, Denmark lias one across the North Sea from 
Copenhagen to Edinburgh, Germany has one from Bremen to 
England, and tlie United States has two cables across the Atlantic 
and others to Mexico and South America, but nearly all the other 
cables belong to English Companies, whose headquarters are in 
Ijondon. 

The most important Company, that is, the Company owning the 
greatest length of line, is the Eastern Telegraph Company, whose 
lines extend from London to Spain, Portugal, Malta, Alexandria, 
Suez, down the Red Sea to Aden, then across the Indian Ocean to 
Bombay and overland to Madras, where a fresh cable starts to 
Penang and Singapore. At Singapore the cable divides, one portion 
going to China, the other to Java and then on to Port Darwin in 
the extreme North of Australia, where it is connected with the over- 
land telegraph lines to Adelaide, Melbourne, and other places in 
Australia, and then on by other cables to Tasmania and New Zealand. 
At Aden the Eastern Company unites with the South African 
Telegraph Company, thus connecting the United Kingdom with the 
East Coast of Africa, Zanzibar, Mozambique, Durban, and the Cape 
generally. The Company also owns the cable from Cape Town to 
Mossamedes and Loanda, where a junction is effected with the lines 
of the West African Com^jany. 
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The next longest telegraph line starting from London is, 
perliaps, the Indo-European Company’s. This is mostly overland. 
The line runs across the continent to Odessa, then along the North 
East coast of the Black Sea to Batoum, on to Teheran and Bushire, 
whence a cable is laid do’wn the Persian Gulf to Bunder Abbas, 
and on to Karachi, &c. 

The other principal cables are those starting from Valentia on 
the West Coast of Ireland to points on the Nortli American 
coast. 

Rates for Cabling. — In the British Postal Guide is a list of 
the rates for telegrams from the United Kingdom to any foreign 
country. It is not necessary to go through this list, but a few of 
the rates may be mentioned in order to give a general idea of the 
cost of telegraphing to places abroad. It should be noted that, 
whatever be the rate per word, in no case is a lower sum than lOd. 
accepted for a telegram (or cablegram) to any foreign country, or 
for a prepaid reply thereto : — 

The principal rates for telegrams from the United Kingdom 


To France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany... 

l\jr word. 

2d. 

,, Austria, Italy, Swit/.crland, Denmark, and Norway 3d. 

, , Spain, Portugal, and Gibraltar 

3kd. 

,, Ron mania and Sweden 

3kl 

,, Bulgaria and E. Rounielia 

4(1. 

,, Russia in Europe ... ... 

4.hl. 

,, Turkey 

6r^d. k lid. 

,, Canada 

1/- to 

,, United States (New York and Boston) 

... 1/- 

,, ,, ,, (other plaee.s) 

1/2 to 1/G 

,, India 

2/3 & 2/G 

,, Cape Colony ... 

2/G 

,, Australia 

2/9 to 3/~ 

, , China 

4/2 to 4/7 

, , Japan 

4/10 to 5/8 

, , Corea 

4/10 to 5/11 

,, Ecuador 

5/9 

,, Columbia « 

5/- to 5/9 

„ Venezuela 

7/2 to 7/7 
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Difference in Time between Countries.— Before dealing 
with Code Telegraphy there is one other point which must be 
mentioned in connection with Foreign Telegrams, and that is the 
difference in time between Great Britain and other countries. If 
you knew nothing of this matter you would be considerably 
perplexed in getting to your office some morning at, say, 9 o’clock to 
find awaiting you a telegram dated say Bombay 12 noon the same 
day, that is to say, without allowing any time for transmission you 
would have apparently received the telegram three hours before it 
had been despatched. This is accounted for by the difference 
in time between this country and India. This requires a few words 
of explanation. 

The sun is popularly said to rise in the east and travel from 
east to west. As a matter of fact, however, the sun does not 
“ travel ” at all. It is a fixed body, as you know. Tiie earth 
revolves on its axis and successively brings different lengths (or what 
we might term longitudinal lines) of the earth’s surface directly 
opposite the sun. It is then said to be midday at all the places along 
tliat line. When the sun is shining full on Bombay it is 12 o’clock 
noon. Tlie earth revolves at the rate of 1 degree in every four 
minutes, and as Bombay is about 73 degrees east of Greenwich it 
takes 4 hours 51 minutes before Greenwich is placed directly 
opposite the sun. 

The difference in time between London and Eastern places is 
therefore caused by the length of time it takes for the earth to 
partially revolve so as to place the meridian of Greenwich in the 
same position relatively to the sun as was the place of origin of the 
telegram when it was despatched. For the same reason the time at 
places to the ¥est of Greenwich is later than London, e.g., when it 
is 12 o’clock noon at Greenwich it is 7.4 a.m. at New York. 
Places ^ast of Greenwich are said to be so many hours and minutes 
fast of Greenwicli; places west are said to be so much slow of 
GreenAvich. 

On the following page is a table showing the differences in time 
between Greenwich and most of the Foreign Capitals and British 
Possessions, beginning with the places farthest East, and concluding 
with those farthest West : — 
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When at Greenwich it is 12 o’clock noon, it is at 


The Fiji Islands ... 

11.53 night 

Berlin 

12.54 aftcrnoo 

Wellington (New 

Copenhagen 

12.50 


Zealand) 

11.38 

Venice 

12.50 


Christchurch do. 

11.32 „ 

Berne (Switzerland) 

12.49 


Dunedin do. 

1.1.22 „ 

Rome 

12.49 


Brisbane(Queensland) 10.13 ,, 

Munich 

12.46 


Sydney (N. 8. W.) ... 

10. 5 „ 

Christiana (Sweden) 

12.43 


Hobart (Tasmania)... 

9.50 „ 

Hamburg 

12.39 


Melbourne (Victoria) 

9.40 „ 

Frankfort 

12.34 


New Guinea 

9.34 „ 

Marseilles 

12.21 


Tokio (Japan) 

9.18 „ 

Amsterdam 

12.20 


Adelaide (S. Australia) 9. 14 ,, 

Brussels 

12.17 


Nagasaki (Japan) ... 

8.40 „ 

Antwerp 

12.17 


Slianghai (China) , . . 

8. 5 evening 

Algiers 

12.11 


Manilla 

8. 3 „ 

Paris 

12. 9 


Amoy (China) 

7.52 „ 

Barcelona 

12. 8 


Pekin do. 

7.40 „ 

Madrid 

11.45 mornini; 

British North Borneo 

7.39 „ 

Gibraltar 

11.39 


Perth (W. Australia) 

7.44 „ 

St. Helena 

11.38 


Hong Kong (China) 

7.36 „ 

Dublin 

11.35 


Canton (China) 

7.33 „ 

Lisbon 

11.24 


Singapore 

6.55 „ 

Sierra Leone 

11. 7 


Penang 

6,42 „ 

5.53 afiornooti 

Rio de Janeiro 

9. 8 


Calcutta 

St.Jo!ins(Newfoundl’d)8.29 


Madras 

5.21 „ 

Montevideo 

8.15 


Colombo 

5.13 

Buenos Ayi'es 

8. 7 


Bombay 

4.51 

British Guiana 

8. 7 


Mauritius 

3.50 „ 

Trinidad 

7.54 


Seychelles Islands ... 

3.42 ,. 

Falkland Islands . . 

7.52 


Aclcn 

3. 0 „ 

Bermuda 

7.41 


Zanzibar 

2.37 „ 

St. Johns (N.B.) .. 

7.36 


Moscow 

2.30 „ 

Bo.ston (U.S.A.) .. 

7.16 


Jerusalem 

2.21 

Valparaiso ((Jhili) .. 

7.14 


Suez 

2.10 

Quebec 

7.15 


Cairo 

2. 5 

M ontreal 

7. 6 


Odessa 

2. 2 

New York (U.S.A.) 

7. 4 


Natal 

2. 2 

Philadelphia 

6.59 


St. Petersburg 

2. 1 

Jamaica 

6.56 


Alexandria 

1.59 

Windward Islands.. 

6.53 


Constantinople 

1.56 

Lima (Peru) 

6.52 


Bucharest 

1.44 

Washington (U.S.A 

) 6.52 


Athens 

1.34 

Bahamas 

6.51 


Buda Pesth 

1.16 

Havana (Cuba) 

6.31 


Cape Town 

1.13 

Chicago (U.S.A.) .. 
British Honduras . . 

6.10 


Stockholm 

1.12 „ 

6. 7 


Vienna 

1. C 

New Orleans (U.S.A 

) 6. 0 


Malta 

12.58 

Mexico 

5.24 


Naples 

12.57 „ 

San Francisco 

3.52 


Dresden 

Trieste 

12.56 „ 

12.55 „ 

Hawaii 

1.29 



The dividing line is longitude 180". Places lying close together, 
but on different sides of that imaginary line, differ nominally by « 
whole day in the time. 
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Despatching Foreign Telegrams. — Special forms are pro- 
vided for foreign telegrams: one form for telegrams to be transmitted 
by Korth American cables ; another form for other foreign and 
colonial telegrams. Telegrams written on forms supplied by the 
cable companies are also accepted at post ofHces. 

In London, and a few provincial towns wliere the cable 
companies have offices, foreign telegrams may be handed in at those 
offices, but in the provinces generally, all foreign telegrams must be 
handed in at a post office. Even when written on the proper form, 
however, and handed in, the sender's difficulties are not over. You 
will find, on referring to the table of rates for foreign telegrams in 
the British Postal Guide, that there are two or more cables to most 
places. For instance, to Spain there are four routes ; to India, 
three ; and to the United States, five ; and the difficulty is to 
determine by which company to send the telegram, for, as a rule, 
the rates are the same. The post office officials will not give you any 
information on the point; they will tell you the names of the 
companies having cables to the country to which you wisJi to 
telegraph, but nothing more; they say they are are forbidden to 
recommend any particular line, or even to say whicli tliey tliink is 
the best. If you do not know the best route, which, of course, 
means the quickest^ you will have to ascertain it elsewhere, or else 
clioose one, and take your chance of having selected the best. Of 
c.ourse, firms who regularly telegraph to one country or another 
liave no difficulty of this kind, as soon as they find out which is tiie 
best line. 

In telegraphing to India^ wc have a choice of three routes, viz., 
the Eastern Company, the Indo-European Company, and the line 
vid Turkey. To Australia^ we have the same three routes. To the 
United States and other parts of North America, tltere are five 
cables, -viz., the Anglo-American Company, the Direct United States 
Company, the Paris and New York Company, the Western Union 
Company, and the Commercial Company. All these companies 
charge the same rate per word. 

By the regulations of the International Telegraph Convention, 
which govern all foreig/i telegraphic business, foreign telegrams are 
divided into two kinds, viz., telegrams in plain language, and 
telegrams in secret language. Those in plain language are composed 
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of words, figures, and letters eonveying an intelligible meaning. 
TJiose in secret language are sub-divided into two classes, viz., (1) 
preconcerted language or code, and (2) cypher. 

There are two so-called cysienis, viz., the European system, and 
the extra-European system. The European system includes the 
whole of Europe and Morocco, Tripoli, Tunis, Turkey in Asia, and 
tlie Turkish Islands, and certain places on the West Coast of Africa. 
Ail other places are included under the extra- European system. 

Code Messages. — Telegrams in preconcerted language, or 
code, are composed of words the context of which has no intelligible 
meaning to the uninitiated. The following, for example, would be a 
“code” message: — Reasonable, firefly.^ centipede, crocodiled 

Proper names (other than tliose appearing in the “ Official 
Vocabulary for Telegrams in Preconcerted Language,” published by 
the International Telegraph Office at Berne) are ]jot allowed in the 
text of the telegram, except in their natural sense. This includes 
both personal and geographical nam(‘s. 

Word.s of more than ten letters are charged extra in either the 
European or the extra-European system in code messages. Any 
additional letters (above ten) are charged for at the rate of ten 
letters to tlie word. For example, each of the following words 
contain more than ten letters : — 

Abbreviated, competition, obliteration, destination, 

therefore each such word, if used in a foreign code telegram, would 
be charged for a.s two words, each word being counted separately. 

Only English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and Latin words may be employed ; but words of any or all 
of these languages are allowed in the same telegram. 

Cypher Telegrams are those containing groups of figures 
having a secret meaning. Telegrams consisting of groups of letters 
are not accepted, but groups of letters denoting trade marks are 
allowed in the midst of plain or preconcerted language, and are then 
charged for as figures. This means that a cryptogram (i.e., a word 
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or words composed of c(U‘t.'iin letters suhstituted for other letters of 
tlie aJplmbet, e.g,, y z x for h a d) would not be allowed, but that 
groups of figures representing words, for example — 

459, 2 : 17 , 839, 7G3, 521, 37G 

would be allowed. 

Telegrams in Plain Language. — In telegrams written in 
plain language the lengtli allowed for a word is fiftt.'cn letters, Any 
additional letters are chai'ged for at the rate of fifteen letters to the 
word. Five figures count as one word. 

Foreign Telegrams generally. — Subject to the above 
limit, ordinary compound woi-ds and names of towns, countries, 
places, family names, names of .streets, squares, tfcc., and names of 
ships, written without break, are counted as single words. If joined 
by a hyphen or separated by an aposti'oplie, they are counted as so 
many separate words. Compound nurnljcrs written in %vords and 
without break are also counted as single words, subject to the same 
limit as to the number of letters (tlius : twe'nii/d'jt.'). Tlie name of 
the office, county, province, and country of destination in tlie 
addresses of telegrams are each charged for as one word, whatever 
their length (thus : rhifadelphia, Kewyork). 

"Words incorrectly sjielled, so as to reduce the numlier of letters 
below tlie inaxinnini, or incorrectly joined together, contrary to the 
usage of the language, are inadmissible ; and if the sender of a 
telegram from a place abroad improperly joins togetiier English 
words for tlie purpose of reducing tlie charge, the amount urider- 
eharged is collected from tlie nddi’essee, e.g., acllem instead of “sell 
them.” 

Every separate letter or figure is charged for as a word. 
Figures in groups, or letters (denoting commercial marks) in groujis, 
are counted at the rate of five to a word, plus one word for any 
excess. Ears of division, decimal points, and stops used in tlie 
formation of numbers are counted as figures. Letters added to 
figures to form ordinal numbers are counted as figures. 

The address must be paid for, and must in no case consist of 
less tlian two words ; the first designating the receiver, the 
second indicating the name of the terminal telegraph office, as 

p 
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“Hercules, Bombay.” An address of this kind should, however, be 
registered at the office of destination. 

Sometimes a pre-arranged code- word, meaning “tliis is the last 
word,” is put at the end, of all telegrams despatched from this 
country (by a bank, for instance), with a view to preventing 
fraudulent additions to the message. 

It is necessary to remember that code or cyplier messages 
cannot be sent to all countries. They will not be accepted for 
Bulgaria, Montenegro, Koumania, Scrvia, Turkey, and a few other 
such countries. 

Inland telegrams (i.e., telegrams conlined to tire limits of the 
United Kingdom) arc genei’ally, owing to tlieir comparative clieap- 
ness, drawn up in plain language, i.e., in language which can be 
understood by any person into whose hands tire telegram might 
happen to fall. 

For foreign telegr-ams, however, one or two words more or less 
in the telegram makes a considerable dilTcrence to the cost, as you 
will readily understand wlien you remember that, in some cases, the 
charge for such telegrams is as much os twelve shillings for each 
word telegraphed. 
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TELEGRAPH CODES 

The heavy cost of telegraphing to places abroad, especially to 
countries such as India, China, and Australia, where the rates are 
comparatively liigh, has caused merchants to devise ingenious arrange- 
ments with a view to telegraphing the maximum amount of 
information by tlie minimum number of words. 

These ingenious arrangements are what are known as “ Codes.” 
Every large merchant has his own “ code,” specially adapted for his 
own business. These codes have hem built up gradually, and 
itnproved from time to time so a.s to miniini.se the number of words 
required to be telegraphed. Owing to the keen competition in 
business nowadays, and the narrowing down of profits, each 
merchant tries to keep the cost of telegraphing as low as possible. 
Tlierefore, any m(U‘chant who can devise a code by means of which 
he can conduct liis telegraphic correspondence in fewer words than 
his competitors lias a “pull” over those competitors. This is 
especially important in the Eastern trade, wliere business is 
transacted almost entirely by telegraph. 

In addition to tliese private codes there are a number of printed 
codes, adaptetl for special trades or businesses such as Bankers, 
Shipowners, Shipbrokers, Wheat and Flour Merchants, tfec. Some 
of these printed codes, such as the A1 and ABC Codes, are 
adapted, or may with some slight alterations or additions be 
adapted, to most businesses not of a special character. These printed 
codes are usually arranged alphabetically. In private codes the 
arrangement is generally by subjects. 

In preparing foreign telegrams from a private code it is 
necessary, therefore, to have the contents of the code at one’s 
finger ends, so a.s to know exactly where to look for the sentence or 
information one wishes to send. The translating of a telegram, 
however, is a much more simple matter, except when the code is a 
complicated one, as all one has to do as a rule is to look in the code 
for the word telegraphed and write the sentence attached. Both the 
preparation and the “ translating ” <jf foreign telegrams is generally 
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clone by tlie principals of the firm, or by experienced assistants — it 
does not form part of the ordinary routine of office work. 

Despite the fact that the rules of the International Telegraph 
Convention adjuit of the wcprls of eight languages being made use 
of, only about 320,000 words can be safely used for code purposes, 
firstly because for extra-Kuropoan messages no code word can be 
employed wbicli contains more than ten letters, and secondly because 
of the large number of words wliich have to be rejected owing to 
similarity and the consequent liability of a word being “mutilated,” 
as it is called, i.e., one letter being substituted for another and 
therefore conveying a wrong meaning. Practically only words 
containing not fewer than seven letters and not more than ten are 
available. 

From what we liave already said it will he gathered that there 
are two kinds of codes, viz., Word Codes and ]^3gure Codes. Many 
codes are combinations of both words and figures. 

Word Codes. —We begin witli the Word Code, as it is the 
simpU^r of the two. In this kind of code a word stands for each 
sentence, price, nuuuu'al, to he tolegi-a})h(^d. Of course, the 
sentences, prices, numerals, tVc., have all to he arranged before-ljand 
and the code words allotted to them; and both the sender and the 
receiver of the telegram must possess a copy of tlie code. 

We will begin by arranging a small code for, say, a inercliant 
engaged in the East India trade. In this trade, business is done by 
telegraph almost exclusively. It will, of course, be understood that 
this is only a very small portion of the code. 

The following (example shows how tliis code would be used : — 

Telegram received from W. Sto])heiis & Co., Calcutta (registered 
tolographic address Hercules, Calcutta”)* by Brown & Co., Man- 
chester (registered address: — “Menelaus, Manchester”); — 

“Abattoir, balustrade, captivate, eagerness, garnet.” 
meaning “Buy 25 bales 45 in. grey shirtings, 15 x 12, 9 lb., at Rs. 
‘B14 c.f. & i, Calcutta, shipment as soon as possible, gold heading.” 

In such a code, provision would also* have to be made for sterling 
prices, and for shipment in any month. 
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Code, Wort 
abariclou 
abasemoii t 
abbatoir 
abbess 
abbreviate 
abeyance 

babbling 

bacteria 

badinage 

balcony 

ballet 

balustrade 

bandages 

barbarism 

barrister 

C'al)inet 

calendar 

camera 

candidate 

capaciious 

captivate 

cardinal 

caricature 

carnation 

Otarpenter 

cartouche 

cascade 

catalogue 

cataract 

catechism 

eagerness 

economy 

eflcctive 

egregious 

elastic 

elucidate 

emanation , 

embankmcnl 

embossed 

factotum 

faintness 

famisljod 

fanciful 

fantastic 

fascinate 

fastidious 

garnet 

general 


No, Jf.—Word Code. 


Meaning. 

Buy 10 bales (of 50 yiieccs each understood), 

,, -0 


40 

50 


35 in. 

Grey Shirtings, 

12 

X 

12. 



,, 

14 

X 

12. 

7 

,, 

,, 

IG 

X 

14. 


,38 in. 


IG 

X 

15. 

8i 

,, 

,, 

15 

X 

12. 


45 in. 

,, 

15 

X 

12. 

9 

,, 

,, 

IG 

X 

15. 

9 

38 in. 

,, 

18 

X 

10. 

10 



m 

; X 

17. 

10 


Rs. 3'4 c.f.i., Calcutta^ 

3-8 
M 3-10 
„ 3-12 
,, 3-14 
M 4-0 


,, 4-0 
,, 4*0 
,, 412 
„ 5-0 
„ r>'3 
„ 5'G 
,, 5-8 




o 

u 

4) 

Ph 


•n 

Fh 


Shipment soon as possible. 

October shipment, 

November ,, 

December ,, 

January ,, 

Ifebruary ,, 

March ,, 

April ,, 

May , , 

JIave executed your order. 

Order impracticable, raise limit 1 anna. 

M ,, ,, ,, 2 annas. 

M .. ,, ,, 3 annaa. 

Raise limit 1 anna. 

„ „ 2 annas. 

,, 3 annas. 

Ooid Ifeading. 

Coloured heading. 
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The preceding is a very simple code ; in fact, no firm with any 
experience of code telegraphy would use such a code. 

A shorter way of arranging this code would be as follows : — 

r 

iVo. i?.— Word Code. 


Grey Shirtings. 

Buy 10 Bales. 

Buy 20 Bales, 

Buy 25 Bale.?. 

Buy 30 liales. 

35 m., 12 

X 

u«. 

12, (H... 

abase 

abnormal 

academy 

adage 

n 14 

X 

12, 7 ... 

abbacy 

abolish 

a(!celerate 

adaptable 

„ 16 

X 

14, 8^... 

abdicate 

abound 

accent 

addition 

38 in., 16 

X 

15, 8|... 

abditory 

abrasion 

a{!ceptablc 

a<ldres8 

„ 15 

X 

12, 81... 

abducent 

abridge 

accessible 

adhere 

45 in., 15 

X 

12, 9 ... 

abductwi^ 

abrupt 

accident 

adipose 

„ 16 

X 

15, 9 ... 

aberrant 

absence 1 

accolade 

adjourn 

38 in., 18 

X 

16, 10 ... 

abhor 

i absolute 1 

accompany 

adjutant 

M m 

X 

17, 10 ... 

abide 

absolve | 

1 accord 

administer 


c.f. (fc i. Calcutta. 

Shipment soon 
a.H possible. 

February 

Shipment. 

March 

Shipment, 

April 

Shipment. 

Rs. 3-4 

beard 

bellow 

bewilder 

blaxing 

3-6 

bea^ng 

beraire 

bewitch 

bleeding 

3-8 

beast 

bench 

beyond 

blemish 

3T0 

beating 

beneath 

bickering 

blinding 

.3.12 

beckon 

benefit 

bicycle 

blocked 

3T4 

becoming 

benign 

bigamy 

blunt 

4>0 

beetle 

benison 

bijou 

1 bluster 

4*3 

beggar 

benumb 

bilious 

i boating 

4-6 

begone 

1 bequest j 

billiards 

bodkin 

4-9 

behalf 

beside 

billion 1 

bogus 

4-12 

behind 

bestow 

binfliiig 

boiling 

5-0 

behoof 

betoken 

biology 

bombard 

5-3 

belated 

betray 

liirch 

bondage 

5-6 

belfry 

between 

bishop 

l)onnet 

5-9 

belief 

beverage 

bitter 

bookcase 

5-8 1 

belle 

beware 

blade j 

bookseller 

- ' 

_ „ ! 

. 

' 

. 


The remaining portion of the code would be as before— •“ factotum ” 
to “general.” 

By means of this code the telegram of five words on the preceding 
page could be compressed into three words, thus Accident, becoming, 
garnet.” 

Both this and the previous code may be oxtonded indefinitely. In a real 
code provision would have to be made for alDkinds of goods shipped, for a 
large range of prices and terras of sliipraont, and for a variety of other 
iriformalion. 
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Figure Codes are not quite so simple as Word Codes, but 
they present no difficulty when the arrangement, or sequence, of 
tiie figures is understood. The principle consists of taking a 
number of phrases which experience has taught us are frequently 
retjuired, and assigning a numeral, or twt) or more numerals, to each. 
Tliese numerals are afterwards placed in consecutive order so as to 
form groups of five figures or more, and are telegraphed in groups 
of five figures, or in words (taken from a Code Book) representing 
each group of five figures. Until a short time ago only three figures 
were allowed to pass as one word in extra-European telegrams, and 
words representing the figures were then almost invariably used, but 
since the limit for figures has been increased to five, telegrams are 
sent in both words and figures. The safer plan, however, is to use 
words, as any mutilation is then more easily discovered. 

On the following pages are two specimens of Figure Codes. 
The first is an adaptation of the Word Code on the previous page. 
By taking the figures 33, 05, 4, from this code, and combining them 
into a group of five figures, thus : 

33054 

it will be seen that the telegram which required five words in Code 
No. 1, and three words in Code No. 2, could be telegraphed in tins 
way as o?ie word. 

The second Figure Code is used in the same way. Thus, the 
numerals 2, 07, 04 (combined into 20704) would mean “ Steamer 
‘ Cicero ’ not arrived yet, charter cancelled.” 

The.se examples show the great saving to be effected by the use 
of Figure Codes as compared with Word Codes. 

Of course, the codes liere given are merely short examples, 
but tliey suffice to explain the general principles on which Telegraph 
Codes are formed, and will enable any intelligent person to construct 
therefrom a Code adapted to his own requirements. 

In an extended code it would be necessary to use three, or 
perhaps four, figures for the first section ; three or four figures for the 
second section ; and two or three figures for the third section. Ten 
numerals (i.e., two groups of five each) would then bo required. By 
this means almost any kmd of order could be telegraphed in two 
words. 
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No, Figure Code. 


CJrcy Shirtings. 


r»uy 

K) Bale.s, 

Buv 

20 Hales. 

Huy 

2.5 Haji'.s. 

Buy 

.30 liaics. 


Uks. 





35 in., 12 X 12 ... 

64 

10 

19 

28 

37 

„ 14 X 12 ... 

T 

11 

20 

29 

38 

„ 16 X 14 ... 

8| 

12 

21 

30 

39 

38 in., 16 X 15 ... 

8i 

13 

22 

31 

40 

„ 15 X 12 ... 


14 

23 

82 

41 

45 in., 15 X 12 ... 

9 

15 

24 

33 

42 

,, 16 X 15 ... 

9 

16 

25 

34 

43 

38 in., 18 16... 

10 

17 

26 

35 

44 

„ 17^x17... 

10 

18 

27 

36 

45 



Shiiniient soon 

February 

March 

April 



as pos.sil)lo. 

Shipment. 

Sliiimient, 

Shipment. 

Us. 3-4 


01 

1 15 

29 

( 43 

3 0 


02 

16 

i 30 

j 44 

3-S 


03 

17 1 

31 

1 45 

3-10 


04 ' 

18 I 

32 

1 46 

3T4 


05 

i 19 1 

33 1 

! 47 

4-0 


' 06 j 

20 ! 

34 I 

’ 48 

4-3 


07 

21 ! 

35 ' 

1 49 

4'0 


08 

22 

3(1 i 

50 

4 '9 


09 

23 1 

37 : 

: 51 

4- 12 


10 

24 ' 

38 

\ 52 

50 


11 

25 ! 

39 1 

! 53 

5 3 

1 

12 i 

! 26 1 

40 

54 

5 6 


13 

27 

41 

1 55 

5-8 


14 

28 ! 

i 

42 

56 





j Hold 

Coloured 





1 heading 

heading. 


If impracticable, send 6nii offer 0 i d 

„ ,, discretion 1 anna j 1 j C 

„ ,, „ U„ ; 2 i 7 


Our usual stamp 


4 


8 

9 
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No. ^.— Figure Code. 

The following is another example of a figure code. 

We will suppose, in this case, that a shipowner wishes to 
arrange a code for telegraphing information about his ships. We 
will say he has ten ships. He might arrange his code thus, beginning 
witli the names of tlie ships : — 

' 0 Agamemnon. 

1 Bcllona. 

2 Cicero. 

3 Dido. 

First 4 Eurydice, 
figure.] 5 Hercules. 

6 Jason. 

7 Lucretia. 

8 Minerva. 

^ 9 Venu.s. 

The second and third figures could be utilised for giving 
information about the arriv.al or departure of the ship, by means of 
a liundred pi i rases, thus : — 

00 Arrived here yesterday. 

01 ,, ,, to-day. 

02 Arrived, received orders, and proc, ceded. 

, I „ , 03 Arrived, docked, and diselurging. 

„na ana ^ra Expected to arrive to-morrow. 

05 „ „ „ in a few days. 

0(5 ,, ,, ,, next week. 

U7 Not arrived yet. 

08 Has broken down, and cannot now arrive by time 
fixed. 

And so on up to 99. 

The fourth and fifth figures could be used to convey other 
information by means of another hundred phrases, such as : — 

00 Are you open to fix lier ? 

01 We oiler firm. 

02 ,, ,, ,, subject to reply to-morrow. 

03 Send best offer you can. 

4th and 5th Charter cancelled. 

figures. Eixed for Adriatic ports. 

06 ,, ,, Havre and Hamburg. 

07 Wire instructions, 

08 Seo^following word in ABC code. 

And so on up to 99. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

The “ Metric System ” derives its name from the fact that it is 
based on the “ metre ” — a French measure of length, equal to about 
39J- inches. 

It has nothing to do with the gas meter ^ yet strange to say the 
gas meter is the only instrument in popular use in which decimal 
measures, which are those used in the metric system, are employed. 
Thus, the following diagrams mean that the meter registers 
31,100 feet. 



The metric system is sometimes called the “ Decimal System ’’ 
because the multiples and sub-multiples proceed by tenths of the 
unit — the word “decimal” being derived from a I^atin word 
signifying the numeral ten. The term “Decimal System,” however, 
does not necessarily mean the metric system. The gas meter already 
mentioned has a decimal system for registering tlie amount of gas 
consumed, and if we were to divide our yard into tenths and 
hundredths that also would be a decimal system, but neitlier could 
be called the metric system. The term Metric System propeily 
speaking applies only to the system based on the French measure of 
length — the metre. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century the weiglits and 
measures of France, like those now in use in this country, were in a 
state of confusion. In 1 790 the French Government made overtures to 
our Government with a view to the appointfhent of a joint commission 
of scientists of the two countries to fix a natural standard of weights 
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and measures. Unfortunately, our Government did not respond. 
The French Government, therefore, undertook the task themselves 
and with the assistance of an international committee (on which 
England was not represented) eventually adopted a most perfect 
system of weights and measures — what is now known as the Metric 
System, which was legally sanctioned and came into operation in 
France in the year 1795. 

The fundamental basis fixed upon was the ten'millionth part of 
a quadrant of the Meridian ; i.e., the distance from the Equator to 
one of the Poles. This was named The Metre (from a Greek word 
signifying a measure) and forms the unit of length, to which the 
respective units of surface, capacity, solidity, and weight are 
definitely and simply related, as will presently be shown. 



Although the French are generally given the credit of having 
been the first to propose a decimal system of weights and measures, 
it is worthy of note that that honour really belongs to one of our 
own countrjTuen — James W att, the inventor of the steam engine — 
who in 1783 devised a decimal system practically identical with that 
subsequently adopted by the French Government. There is evidence 
to show that Watt submitted his proposal to the French authorities, 
who readily perceived its advantages, and ultimately adopted it. 

Since its introduction into France the use of this system has 
rapidly extended. It was introduced into France in 1795, Belgium 
in 1801, Holland in 1816, Greece in 1836, Switzerland in 1850, 
Spain in 1859, Portugal in 1861, Italy in 1863, Iloumania in 1865, 
Germany in 1872, Mauritius in 1875, Austria in 1876, Egypt in 
1876, Servia in 1883, Norway in 1882, Sweden in 1889, Turkey in 
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1892, and it has also been adopted in the Argentine Hepnblic, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Central America, Chili, Columbia, Ecuador, Finland, 
the French, Italian, Spanish, and Portugese colonies and depen- 
dencies, Haiti, Japan, Java, Mexico, Peru, San Domingo, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela, these countries having a total population of 445 
millions. 

It will thus be seen tliat a very large proportion of the ci\'ilised 
nations of the world have adopted the metric system of weights and 
measures; and in no single case has a country whicli has once 
adopted tlic system ever discarded it. 

For the last thirty years the Chambers of Commerce of the 
United Kingdom have acknowledged the great advantages of the 
system, and have on several occasions urged the Covernraent to 
make it compulsory in the United Kingdom, but the only result 
of their labours so far is that the use of the system has been made 
perniimve ; formerly it was illegal to use metric wdghts and 
measures in tliis country for trading })urpose.s. 

Explanation of the Metric System.— Dismiss from your 
mind all the tables you learned at school, such as avoirdupois weight, 
troy weight, apothecaries weight, cloth measure, squai'e measure, 
wine measure, ale and beer measure, corn or dry measure, and 
everything else connected witli .British weights and measures, and 
learn the following table inst(,‘ad : — 

The 7rictre is the st<an(.lard of length 
,, iib’e ,, ,, capacity 

,, gramwe ,, ,, weight 

Tlien learn the following: — 

Deha means ton times. 

Hecto ,, a hundred times 
Kilo ,, a thousand times 

Deci ,, a tenth 

Centi ,, a hundredth 

Mini ,, a thousandth 

The first three words are the Greek equivalents for the numbers 
10, 100, 1,000, and the last three are the Latin equivalents for the 
same numbers. Greek = multiply by ; Latin == divide by. 
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These words are prefixed to tlie unils, viz., metre, litre, and 
<,n'aiiime, and we thus get : — 


KilowcLrc 


1,000 metres 

1,000 

Hectometre 

rr 

100 „ 

100 

Delmmctre 


10 „ 

10 

MICTRE 


(Standard 

1 

llecimetre 

,-T- 

I’sth of a metre 

T 

Centimetre 


T^th „ 

■01 

Millimetre 

- 

1 0 3 0 I'll , ( 

•001 

‘occ(.*d with the other units in the same 

way, thus 

Kilogramme 

= 

1,000 grammes 

. 1,000 

Hectogramme 


100 „ 

. 100 

Hekagrammo 

= 

10 ,, 

, 10 

GRAMME 


Standard 

. 1 

Hecigramnio 


^\ith of a gramme 

. -1 

Centigramme 


lioth 

. ‘01 

Milligrammo 

=r 

lobote ,, 

. '001 


and litre in tlie same way. 

We tlieii arr'ivc at our complete table of weights and jneasures, 
thus : — 


1 ! 


1000th 1 

iOOtii 1 

10th 

Stan- 

j 10 times 

100 times 

1000 times 

(raili) 

(centi) 

(deei) 

dard 

1 ( Deka) j 

(llocto) 

(Kilo) 

rnili mein 

1 centimetre 

(loci metre 

M ETiiJi: : 

|l)eka metre 

jHectomet^’e 

Kilo metre 

mill gram 

1 centi gram 

deci gram 

Geammk 

|l )eka gra7)iJliiGiograi)i 

Kilogram 

mili litre 

1 centi litre 

doci litre 

Litre : 

\ 1 . 

Deka litre jHecto fitre 

Kilo litre j 


This table is all tha,t a child on the Continent has to learn, and 
when once learned is never forgotten ; whereas our children have to 
learn about a dozen complicated nonsensical tables, most of which 
are forgotten as soon as school days are over. 


We may mention that of the denominations given in the above 
table only the following are in every day use : — 


The centimetre 
,, decimetre 
„ METRE 
Kilometre 


The decigram me 
„ GRAMME 
,, Kilogramme 
The LITRE, and 
,, hectolitre 
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Decimal Notation. — Before proceeding further it will be 
well to explain the decimal notation. A decimal number is 
generally expressed thus : — 

278-543 

that is, tlie figures are separated by a dot, or “ decimal point ” as it. 
is generally called. All the numbers to the left of the dot are units, 
thus in the above example there are 278 units. Tlie figures on the 
right of the dot are parts of the unit, viz., lOtlis, lOOths, l,000ths, 
or 10,000ths, according as they stand 1st, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th, after 
the dot. Any noughts added after the last figure to the right are of 
no value. 


The 10th part of the unit 1 i.s T 
,, 100th „ „ „ 1 „ -01 

„ 1,000th „ ■ „ „ 1 „ ‘001 

„ 10,000th „ „ „ 1 „ *0001 


Therefore the example given above is made up thus ; — 

8 units 
70 „ 

200 „ 

5 tenths 
04 hundredths 
003 thousandths 

or 278 543 


f of the unit 1 is 

0-75 


,, 

0-50 

k 

,, 

0-25 

ith 

,, 

0-125 

^th „ 

,, 

0-0625 

ith 

,, 

... 0-2 

Mh „ 

,, 

O'l 

ipijth ,, 


0-05 


Thus 123 divided by 5 is 20-6; 237-r4 = 59-25 ; 3v8=:0-375; 121~2 = 60-5; 
•03 T 10 = -003. 


1.~The Metre. 

We now proceed to explain the system in detail, beginning with 
the metre — the measure of length. 
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We have already explained how this measure is derived. Tlie 
following is the complete metric table of length. 

10 millimetres make I centimetre 

10 centimetres ,, 1 decimetre 

10 decimetres „ 1 ^letre 

10 METRES ,, 1 dekametre 

lOdekametres ,, 1 hectometre 

10 hectometres ,, 1 kilometre 

10 kilometres ,, 1 myriametre 

Myria (which we li.ave not given hitherto) is the prefix signifying 
10,000 times. It is used chiefly in connection with measures of 
length and weight, and then very .seldom. 

From the above table it will be seen that Metric measures may 
be expressed in a variety of ways, thus : — 

Km Hm Dm M dni cm mm 

9728 ’555 metres equals 9 7 2 8 5 5 5 

or 97 2 8 5 5 5 

or 972 8 5 5 5 

or 9728 5 5 5 

or 9728 - 551 - 

or 9 - - 728 - 55J - 


The last is the form in which this particular measure would be 
expressed. 


E-.trr clues. 


(1) Express 2 hectometres 7 ‘lekametres iii Metres 

(2) ,, 2 ,, 7 >, in centimetres 

(3) ,, 5.3 kilometres 2 hect ometres 3 dekanietrus in Metres 

(4) ,, 63 ,, 2 ,, 3 ,, in centimetres 

(5) How many Metres, &.c., are there in 73261 centimetres? 

(6) ,, M .» in *73261 ,, 

(7) Exprc.ss in terms of a Metre, 31 metres 57 centimetres 

(8) Find the average of-— 28 metres ; 1 metre 9 decimetres ; 6 deka- 

metres 3 metres; '73 hectometres; *0195 kilometres; 
48 decimetres ; and 1500 centimetres. 


The kilometre is used to express lomj distances, roads, ifcc., just 
as when we speak of miles. Tlte metre is used to measure the length 
of pieces of cloth, the length of a wall, The centimetre is used 
to express the width of a piece of cloth, the size of a pane of glass, 
etc. The millimetre is used to rneaKSure the thickness of articles, such 
as wire, a pane of glass, a sheet of iron, ifec. 
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Closely allied to the metre (the measure of length) is the 
measure of surface, the square metre. 


This, as its naine implies, is a square whose four sides are eacli 
a metro in length. The square metre is sub-divided into square 
decimetres, square centimetres, and square millimetres, and is multi- 
})Iied into square dekametres, square hectometres, square kilometres, 
and square myriametres. Therefore, we say that 


1 square millimetre 
1 square centimetre 
1 square decimetre 
1 square METRE 
1 square dekametre 
1 square hectometre 
1 square kilometre 
1 square niyrianielre 


is equal to a square 
measuring on each 
of its sides 


1 millimetre 
1 centimetre 
1 decimetre 
1 xMETRK 
1 dekametre 
1 hectometre 
1 kilometre 
1 myriametre 


It will be seen that each of these measures is 100 times greater or 
less than its neighbouring sub-multiple or multiple respectively, thus ; 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2 









20 









30 

4 









40 

5 









50 

6 



■ 

1 

j 






60 

7 

1 



- 1 



1 



70 

8 

I 








80 

0 

[ 

i 


i 






90 

10 

1 






• 


i 

100 


Square decimetre (exact size), divided into 100 square centimetres. 
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Therefore 

1 square decimetre is equal to 100 square eentirnetrea, 


1 square metre ,, 
1 square dokametre ,, 
] square hectometre ,, 
1 square kilometre ,, 
1 wjuare myriamotre ,, 


100 square decimetres. 
100 square metres. 

100 S([uare dekametres. 
100 square hectometres. 
100 square kilometres. 


To read 12 s([. m. 5432, divide each part after the decimal point 
into two figures (as we are dealijig with lOO’s now, i.e., sq. lO’s) 
thus : — 

12 s(|. m. ( 54 sq. dm. ( 32 sq. ern. 

If a single figure, say 3, wove added on tlie riglit, the above would 
read — 

12 sq. ni, j 54 sq. dm. | 32 sq. cm. j 30 sq.mm. 

(3 sq. mm. would ho 03.) 


Exercises. — Write in proper form : — 

(1) 37o sq. m., 32 sq. dm., 33 sq. cm. and 17 sq. mm. 

(2) 27 sq. m,, 5 sq. dm., 2 sq. cm. 

(3) 54 sq. m., 13 s<{. cm., 2 sq. rum. 

(4) Reduce to wjnare metres, 354‘3057 sq. dm. 

(5) Convert 37 ’204 .sq. m. into .square decinictros. 

Square ')}ieires ai't‘ used to express the diinensioms of a wall, or 
the area of a room. Square decimetres are u.sed for smaller surfaces 
suclj as a book, a tile, or a brick. Square uietrcs, sqicare dekauietres, 
and square heefometres are u.sed in measuring large plots of land — 
fields, for instance. Square kilometres are used in cxpiussing the 
area td a country, wlu'n' we ii.se square miles. 

In measuring land another measure is used, vi/,., the are, winch 
is t'qual to 1 square dekametre or 100 square metres. The only other 
measures in use derived from the are are the eentiare (or 100th part 
of an are) = 1 square metre; and tlie hectare - 100 ares, or 10,000 
centiaros, or 10,000 square metres. 


3.~Mhasuke op Volume ou Solidity. 

This is what we call '•’in England cubic measure. A cube is a 
body having six equal sides. A dice, for instance, is a cube, 
d 
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Tlie pi'iiu'ipal unit of the measures of voliinm is the cubic metre, 
whicli is a cui)e whose sides mejisure one square metre each. 

Therefore 

A cubic moire =, 1,000 cubic decimetres. 

A cubic decimetre = 1,000 cubic centimetres. 

A cubic centimetre = 1,000 cubic millimetres. 

These are the only measures used. 

To read 9 cubic m. *369274 divide the decimal pai-ts into sets 
of three figures thus — 

9 cubic in. I 369 cubic dm. i 274 cubic cm. 

0 cubic m. •00326931 would be read as 

3 cubic dm. j 269 cubic cm. j 310 cubic mm. 

Firewood is sold in France by the stere - 1 cubic metre ; the 
dekastere =10 steres; and the dccistere = 1-1 0th of a stere. 


4.~Measuues of Capacity. 

These measures are based on the measure of lengili, just as the 
.>(piare measures are. The litre is the standard. If you want to 
express a quart in inches, the only way you can do so is to say 
that it is 69'31iS5 cubic inches. In the metric system wo simply 
say ; A litre is a cubic decimetre. If you construct a hollow cubic 
decimetre, fill it with water and then pour the water into a litre, you 
will find that the liquid just fills the vessel. A litre holds rather less 
than a (piart measure. 

Tliis is the table of capacity 

10 millilitres make a centilitre 

10 centilitres ,, „ decilitre 

10 decilitres ,, „ litre 

10 LITRES ,, ,, dekalitre 

10 dekalitres ,, ,, hectolitre 

10 hectolitres ,, ,, kilolitre 

A litre is only another name for«,a cubic decimetre, and a 
kilolitre for a cubic metre. 
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Tlio litre is tlie principal unit used in retailing liquids, grains, 
seeds, (kc. A wholesale trader would measure by dekalitres or hecto- 
litres, a retailer by litres, half litres, and decilitres. 

Exercises : — 

(1) Reduce :),092'7 litres to hectolitres 

(2) Convert 7 ‘34 decilitres into litres 

(3) „ 7 '27 h(3Ctolitres ,, ,, 

(4) 35-3 „ „ „ 

(5) ,, 27*3 litres into hectolitres 

(6) Reduce 7 hectolitres to litres 

(7) Add together : 3 hectolitres; 397 decilitres; 2732 litres 37 

centilitres ; an<l 37 dekalitres 27 decilitres 

5. — Weights. 

Here the gramme is the unit. A gi'anmic i.s the weight of a 
cubic centimetre of distille<l waKu*, therefore, 1 liti*e = 1 kilogramme 
or 1,000 c. cm.; 1 kilolitre = 1,000 kilograinnuvs or 1 million c. cm. 

The table of weight is as follows 


M vriagramme 

10,0<H> grammes 

Kilogramme 

1,000 

llectogrammo 

100 

Dekagramme 

- 10 

CRAM ME 

- 1 gramme 

Decigramme 

•1 „ 

Centigramme 

'01 

Milligramme 

•ooj 

Quintal 

loo kilogrammes 

Tonne 

10 quintals 

Tlie notation i.s exactly the 

same as for metres, tlms : — 

1 5 grammes *28 = 

IT) grammes, 2S centigrammes. 

3 ,, *08 

3 ,, S 

0 „ -38 

38 

3 dekagramincs *83 - 

38 „ 30 

Exercises : — 



(1) If a litre of wine weighs 980 grammes, wlial is the weight (in kilo- 
grammes) of the wine in a cask containing 220 litres ? 

(2) Convert 378,034 metres into kilometres 

(3) ,, ,, M ceutimt'tros 

(4) ,, ,, sq. metres into sq. kilomel res 

(.31 ,, grammes into kilogramme? 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM-Conrinnet^ 

Comparison of the Metric and British Systems.— 

From tJie pivceding (.-xplaiuition and tabl(\s it will be seen that in 
the metric system all the measures of length, weight, surface, and 
solidity are definitely and simply related to the metre— the measure 
of length ; in fact, only one kind of measure is used for everything, 
instead of the bewildering array of measures in use in England, 
such as wine measure, ale measure, timber measure, apothecaries’ 
weight, troy weight, avoirdupois weight, coal weight, hay and 
straw wt'ight, \\' 0 ol widght, and so on ad iiijinitum. 

Contrast the “sweet simplicity” of tlic meti'ic system with our 
own cumbrous methods. 

Take up a local paper and look at the mai’ket repoi’ts. You 
■will find that at Billingsgate pickled cod is quoted so much “a barrel,” 
trawl cod so much “ each,” large hooked cod so much “ a score,” and 
■crimped cod so much “peril).”; shrimps are sold by “the stone,” 
soles by “the pair,” Dutch smelts by “the basket,” a,nd English 
smelts by “ the 100.” At Grimsby they deal ditfereiitly ; there fish 
are mostly sold by “ ilie box ” and “ the last-.” 

Butter in Treland is sold by “tlie cask” and by “the firkin”; in 
England by “ the lb.” of sixteen ounces, ]}y “ the roll ” of twenty- 
four ounces, by “ the stone,” and by “ th); iiundred weight,” wliich 
is not 100 lbs. but 1 12 lbs. Botatoes are dealt in by “tlie sack ” and 
“ the load.” 

In J.ondun and Liverpool wlieat and maize are sold by “ the 
quarter” and by “the cental.” AVool is sold in country districts 
by “the stone” (Mj lb. in England, 24 IV). in Scotland), “the tod,” 
and “the pack.” 

Analysing the quantities of the various denominations only 
makes confusion doubly confounded. 

What is “ a load ”1 A load of straw is 1,296 lb.; a load of 
old hay is 2,016 11). ; and a load of new hay 2,160 lb. 

Then what is “a firkin ”? A firkin of butter is 56 lb,; a firkin 
of soap, 64 11). ; and a firkin of raisins, 112 lb. 
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A “hogshead" of Beer is 51 gallons, but a hogshead of Claret 
is 46 gallons, and a hogshead of Brandy 58 to 60 gallons. 

A barrel of flour (American) is 196 lb.; of soap, 2561b.; of 
gunpowder, 1001b. ; of anchovies, 301b.; of beer, 36 gallons; of coal 
tar, 25 gallons; of oats, 14 stone; and of barley, 16 stone. 

Again, in apothecario.s’ weight there are only 12 ounces to the 
lb., and in avoirdupois weight 16 ounces to the lb. ; thus, those who 
buy by avoirdupois like to sell by ap(Ahecaries’ weight — and see what 
an advantage thej’’ get 1 

A pipe of Marsala wine is 93 gallons, of Madeira, 92 gallons; 
of Bucellas, 117 gallons; Port, 115 gallons; and of Tenerifie, 100 
gallons. 

A stone weight of living man is 14 lb., but a stone w’eight of 
dead ox is 8 Ih. A stone Aveiglit of cheese is 16 lb.; of glass, 5 lb. ; 
of hemp, 32 lb. A stone of flax at Belfast is 16| Ih., bub at Down- 
patrick, 24 lb. ; whilst a hundredweight of pork Ls 8 Ih. heavier at- 
Belfast than it is at Cork — another injustice to Ireland ! 

Jt is nec(ll(!ss to give furtlmi- illiisirations of thi.s kind, altliougk 
it could be (SLrriiHl on for a long time. 

The following graphic illustration will sufiice to pourtray the 
advantages of ihc decimal system over the ordinary system : — 

We want to reduce 987,65-1,321 inches to leagues. Now, the 
only way we can do it, under the pre.sent S 3 ^stem, is this : — W(i must 
begin by dividing all these figures by twelve, to get tliem into feet: 
then divide the product by lliree, to make yards of them ; next 
divide by five-aiid-a-half, to get them into pole.s ; another divi.sion by 
forty will show how many ftirlongs there are ; tlieri, if our brains 
will stand it (remember that we are already dealing with frai-tions 
in the quotient), we must divide by eight, which will give the miles, 
and lastly by three, to give the leagues. If we have made no 
mistake, we shall have arrived at a satisfactory result, thus 
12) 9*17.654,321 
3 ) 82,304,526 75 
) 27,434.842-25 
40 ) 4,988, 153 136 
s) 124,703-828 
.3) 1 5,587-9 78 
"5,195*992 
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But if we desire to arrive at the same result under the metric 
system, allowing tlie same denominations, but considering each a 
decimal, no calculation is necessary, no sum, no puzzling and addling 
of children’s brains with a system which they have not the capacity 
to learn, and ouglit never, to have to be taught, but placing a point 
on the left-hand side of the figure G, we have the number of leagues, 
whilst the six figures on the i*ight of the point furnish the decimal 
fractions, thus : — 

987-G54321 

meaning 987 leagues, 6 miles, 5 furlongs, 4 poles, 3 yards, 2 feet, I 
inch. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


DECIMAL SYSTEMS OF MONEY 

A reference to the tuble given in the chapter uii “ Foreign 
Exchange” will show Hint with the exception of the following 
countries :-~- 


The Ciiited King<lom 
The Cape Colonies 
Australia 
New Zealand, and 
Pritisli India 

the coins of every country there named are divisible by ten. It 
will thus be seen that Great Britain and some of lier Colonies and 
llopendencics have tlio unenviable distinction of being the only 
civilised countries in the world which have not a decimal system of 
money. 

It cannot be said that our present system of money affects our 
foreign trade appreciably, but it undoubtedly causes a great waste 
of time in calculations, as compared with foreign methods. Thus, to 
reduce farthings to X’s and £’s to larthings, our children are taught 
to proceed as follows 

£ s. d. 

7(i:i 9 6 


4 ) 732,936 

20 

12) 183,234^ 

15,269 

2(1) 15,269-6 

12 

£763 9a. 6d. 

183,234 

4 

732,936 farlliirigs. 


whereas to reduce centimes to francs, and francs to centimes, all 
that is necessary is to insert or remove a decimal point, thus : — 

732936 centimes = rc.s. 7329-36 ; Fes. 7329*36 = 732936 centimes ; 

no calculation being required. 
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The difficulty of decimalising our coinage centres in the penny. 
The penny plays such an important part in everyday aflfaiz’s that to 
increase or diminish its value as compared with the £ would 
undoubtedly cause a good deal of friction — tliougli this would be 
for a time only. 

Our present moneys of account ai‘e £’s, shillings, and pence. 
£1 = 20 shillings, 1/- = 12 pence, and 240 pence ~ 960 farthings. 
If our forefathers had only had the wisdom to make the £ equal to 
1,000 farthings, wliat a lot of trouble it would have saved! Probably 
our descendants will say tlie same thing of us if we sufi'er a 
continuance of our present inconvenient system of money, and our 
chaotic “ system ” of weights and measures. 

Many proposals have been made for decimalising British uxaiey. 
Some enthusiasts have gone so far as to suggest that we should 
adopt tlie franc as a basis, divided into tenths and hundz'eds, thus; — 
Franc— iOd., Id., 1/lOd. 
whilst Olliers suggest the dollar as the ba.sis, thus — 

Dollar— 5d., Ad. 

Tlie latter i.s much the more sensible pro])usal of the two, but it is 
tolerably certain that if we ever do liave a decimal system of money 
in this country, it will be neither of the above. Tliere is no question 
that ill any system which may be adopted the £ will have to be 
retained as the unit — the British public wull not coiLseut to keep 
tlieir accounts in either Dollars or Francs. 

The most popular proposal is tliat originally brought before the 
House of Commons in 1824 by Sir John (afterw^ards Lord) Wrot- 
tesley, and known as the “ pound and mil ” system. This has tlie 
advantage of retaining the £ as the unit ; but in order to decimalise 
the £ it would be necessary to do away with the half-crown, the 
sixpence, the threepenny piece, and our present copper coins. It 
wmuld, how^ever, be possible td retain the penny, in view of Ihe 
difficulties already mentioned with regard to that coin, but it wuuld 
of course not be a decimal of the £. 

The “ moneys of account ” under this system would be tlie £ 
the fiorin^ “ one tenth of a pound” ; the cent, a new coin worth 
2fd., or the hundredth part of a £ ; and the mil, a new coin worth 

of a farthing, or the thousandth part of a £. 
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Tlie following tables show the coins at present in circulation 
as compared with those necessary under the proposed new system 

Present Coins. , Proposed New Coins. 


Sovereign = 

960 farthings. | 

Sovereign 

— 1,000 mils 

Half-sovereign 

480 

Half-sovereign 

500 „ 

Crown --- 

Half-crown 

240 

120 

Double -florin 

200 „ 

Florin ~ 

96 

Florin 

100 ,, 

Shilling — 

48 

Shilling 

50 ,, 

Sixpence --- 

24 

Quarter-florin 

■- 25 

Threepence = 

12 .. ' 

Cent 

10 ,, 

Penny 

4 

Penny 

5 ,, 

Halfpenny - 

2 

Halfpenny 

21 „ 

Farthing 

1 „ i 

Mil 

1 M 


The “ penny under the new system, would be worth about 
20% more than the present coin, i.e., 10 pennies of 5 mils each 
would go to the shilling. It would be possible to retain the present 
penny and halfpenny and declare tlicin to be worth respectively 4^ 
mils or oiie-twelftl» of a shilling, and 2 jV mils or one-twenty-fourth 
of a shilling, which would cause no disturbance whatever in retail 
transactions, but would be inconvenient in other respects. 


Under the new system, accounts would be kept in and 
cents, thus : — 


j£ 8. (1. 

:t7 5 0 
T 7 6 
12 15 (i 
2 0 1 


£59 8 1 


£ 

would be written 37 25 

„ ,, ,, 7 37.1 (or7‘375) 

12 77.1 (or 12-775) 

2 001 (or 2-005) 

£59 40.1 


The saving of time in calculations under this system, as 
coinp^r<'‘J present system of £’s, shillings, and pence, is 

obvious. 
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EQUIVALENTS OF IMPERIAL AND METRIC WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES 

(As fixed recently by (he Board of Trade., under the prot't'iion^! of the 
W'eiijhts and Measur'Zs {Metric System) Act, 1S97) 

Weight ( avoirdxtpou ) 


I MiUigram 

1 Centigram ( 1^5 gram . ) 

1 Decigram (i^ ,, ) ' ... 

i (iriimme 

1 Dekagram ( 1 0 grams. ) 

I Hectogram (100 ,, ) 

f Kilogram (1,000 ,, ) 

] Myriagram (10 kilog.) 

1 Quintal (100 ,, ) 

I Toimo (1,000 „ ) 

1 Crain.. 

1 Dram 

1 Ounce ( 16 dr.) 

1 Pound (16 oz. or 7,000 grains) 

1 Stone (14 lb.) 

1 Quarter (28 lb. ) 

1 Ifundrcdweiglit (1 12 lb.) ... 

1 Toil (20 cwt. ) 


- 0 0 15 Grain 

= 0154 „ 

= 1 *543 Grains ' 

= 15-432 „ 

- 5 ’644 Drams 

= 3*527 Ounces 

2*204622? Pound 
= 22*046 Pound 

= 1 '968 Hundredweight 

= 0*9842 Ton 

= 0*0648 Gramme 

= 1*772 Grammes 

- 28*350 

= 0*45359243 Kilogram 

= 6*350 Kilograms 

= 12*70 „ 

= 50 -HO ,, or 

= 0*5080 Quintal 

= 1016 Kilograms 


Linear Measure. 


1 Millimetre 8 m.) 

1 Centimetre ( 1-1 a m.) 

1 Decimetre (I'g m.) 

1 Metre (ra) = 39*370113 in. ... 

1 Dekametre (10 111 .) 

1 Hectometre (100 m.) 

I Kilometre (1,000 m.) 


0 03937 Inch 
0-3937 „ 
3 * 9:17 Inches 
f 3-280843 Feet 
I 1-0936143 Yards 
10-936 „ 
109-36 „ 

0 6213 Mile 


1 Inch 

1 Foot (12 in.) 

1 Yard (3 ft.) 

1 Fathom (6 ft.) 

1 Pole (5^ yds.) 

1 Chain (22 yds. or 100 links) 

1 Furlong (2-20 yds.) 

1 Mile (1,760 yds.) 


25 '400 Millimetres 
0*30480 Metre 
0*914399 „ 

1*8288 Metres 
6*0292 „ 

20*1168 „ 

201*168 „ 

1*6093 Kilometres 

i 



METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Measure of Capacity. 


1 Centilitre (1,^1^, litre) 

I Decilitre (i^g litre) ... 

1 Litre 

1 Dekalitre (10 litres) 

1 Hectolitre (100 ,, ) 

1 Gill 

i Pint (4 gills) 

1 Quart (2 pints) 
t Gallon (4 quarts) ... 
1 Peck (2 galls.) 

1 Ilushel (8 galls.) 

1 Quarter (8 bicshels) ... 


0-070 Gill 
01 TO Pint 
1 ‘70980 Pints 
2-200 Gallons 
2-75 Bushels 

1‘‘12 Decilitres 
0 568 Litre 
1‘KIG Litres 
4-5459631 „ 

9-092 „ 

3‘637 Dekalitres 
2-909 Hectolitres 


Square Measure. 


1 Square (Jentinietre = 

1 S<(uare l)ecimetre(100sq. centm.)- 
1 Square Metre or Centiare 

(100 sq. decim.) ... ... = 

Are (100 sq. m.) 

Hectare (100 arcs or KlOOOsq. ni.) = 


0-155 S<iuare Inch 
15-500 Square Inches 

10-7639 Square Feet 

1- 1960 Square Yards 

119-60 ,, 

2- 4711 Acres 


1 Square Inch 

1 S<iuare Foot (144 .square inches) 
1 Square Yard (9 square feet) 

1 I’erch (30.-1 square yards) ... 

1 Hood (40 {(crclies) ... 

1 Acre (4,840 square yards) ... 

1 Square -Mile (640 acres) 


6 ‘45 16 Square Centimetre! 
9 ”2903 Square Decimetres 
0-836126 Square Metre 
25-29.3 Square Metres 
101 17 Ares 
0-40468 Hec tare 
259-00 Hectares 


Cubic Measure. 


1 Cubic Centimetre (c.c.) (1,000 

cubic millinietre.s) ... = 

I Cubic Decimetre (c.d.) 

(1,000 c.c.) 

1 Cubic Metre (1,000 c.d.) ... 

1 Cubic Inch ... ... ... = 

I Cubic Foot ( 1 ,728 cubic inches) = 

1 Cubic Yard (27 oiubic feet) ~ 


0-0610 Cubic Inch 

61-024 Cubic Inches 
f 35 3148 Cubic Feet 
I 1-307954 Cubic Yards 

16-387 Cubic Centiraetrefc 
0*028317 Cubic Metre 
0-7645.5.3 (yubic Metre 


235 
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Troy Weight. 

1 Troy Ounce (20 Pennyweights) = 31 T035 Grammes 

I Pennyweight (24 grains) ... - I '5552 ,, 

1 Grain “ 0'0648 Gramine 

1 Gram me ... ... ... = 0 '032 15 Ounce Troy 

= 15*432 Grains 

Apothecaries* Weight. 

1 Ounce (8 dracliins) — 31*1035 Grammes 

1 Drachm (3 scruples) ... - 3 888 ,, 

1 Scruple (20 grains) ... 1*296 ,, 

1 Grain ... ... ... ... 0*0648 Gramme 

1 Gramme - 0*2572 Drachm (apoth.) 

- 0*7716 Scruple ,, 

— 15*432 Grains ,, 

Apothecaries’ Measure. 

l Gallon (8 pints or 160 fluiil 

ounces) 4*5459631 Litres 

1 Pint = 0*568 Litre 

1 Fluid Ounce (8 drachma) ... 2'84123 Centilitres 

1 Fluid Drachm (60 minims)... - 3*552 Millilitres 

1 Fluid Scruple = 1*184 ,, 

I Minim = 0*059 Millilitre 



EQUIVALENTS OF METRIC AND IMPERIAL 
AND MEASiURES 


Weight (Avoirdupois) 



j Grains to 

1 Milligrairis 

1 Ounces to 
j Grammes 

Pounds to 
Kilograms 

evts. ts) 

Quintals 

1 

' 04-80 

-28-350 

0-45359 

0-5080 

2 

> 129-60 

56*700 

0-90719 

1 -0160 

3 

194-40 

85-050 ; 

1 -36078 

1 -5240 

4 

! 259-20 

113-400 I 

1-81437 

2-0320 

5 

I 3-24-00 

141-750 

2-26796 

2-5400 

0 

388-80 

1 70-100 ; 

2-72156 

3-0480 

7 

453-00 

198-450 ; 

3-17515 

3 5560 

8 

518-40 

2-26-800 j 

3-6-2874 

4-0640 

9 

583-20 

255-150 

4-08233 

4-5720 

10 

048-00 

-283-500 

4-5359*2 

5-0800 


1 Milti>?rains 
! to Grains 

1 tiramines | 

1 l(t (Junces } 

. 

Kilograms I 
to l\>ntuls 1 

Quintals 
to Owts. I 

1 

' 0 015 

0-03527 

2 •20402 

1 -968 

2 

0-030 

0 -07054 

4-40924 

3-936 

3 

0-045 

0- 10581 

0-61380 

5-904 ' 

4 

1 0-060 

014108 

8-81849 1 

7-872 i 

5 

0-075 

0-17635 ; 

11-02311 ' 

9-840 1 

6 

: 0-090 

0-21162 ' 

13-22773 

1 1 -808 

7 

; 0-105 

0-24689 

15-43-235 

13-776 ' 

' 8 

i 0-120 

0-282 10 

17-63697 1 

15-744 

9 

0-135 I 

0-31743 

19-84159 ' 

17-712 

10 ! 

0-150 

0 -35270 

•22-046-22 ' 

19-680 


WEIGHTS 


Tons to 
Toiint“» 


]016 

2- 032 

3- 04S 
4 064 
5-080 
0-006 

7- 112 

8- 128 

9-144 

10-160 


Tonnes to 
Tons 

0-9S42 

1*9084 

2- 9526 

3- 93GS 

4- 9210 

5- 9052 
G-8S94 
7*8736 

8- 8578 

9- 8420 
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Linear Measure. 



. Inches to 

1 Millimetres 

j Inches to 

('enti)netres 

Yards to 
' Metres 

Miles to 
Kilometres 

1 

25 '40 

2-64 

0-914399 

1 6093 

2 

50’80 

5-08 

1-828798 

3-2186 

'A 

i 76-20 

7-62 

2-743197 

4-8279 

4 

101 -60 

10 16 

3-657596 

6-4372 

5 

127-00 

1-2-70 

4-571995 

8 0465 

6 

! 152-40 

15-24 

5-486394 

9-6558 

7 

177-80 

17-78 

6-400793 

1 1 -2651 

8 

203-20 

20-32 

7-315192 

12-8744 

9 

228-60 

2-2-86 

8 -229591 

14-4837 

10 

254-00 

-25-40 

0-143090 

16-0930 







Millimetres to 
Inches 

1 Centimetres to 

1 Inches 1 

Metres to I 

Vnrds j 

Kil(im*'tre8 to 
Miles 

I 

0 03037 

0 3037 

1-0936143 

u-62i;5 

•) 

0-07874 

0-7874 1 

2-187-2-286 

1 -2426 

:i 

011811 

1I8U 1 

3 ■28084-29 i 

1 8639 

4 

0-J5748 

1-5748 

4-37 14572 I 

2-4852 

5 

0 1 9685 

1-0685 ' 

5-4680715 ' 

3-1065 

6 

0-23622 : 

2-3022 1 

6-5616858 

3-7-278 

i 

0-27559 

2-7559 

7-6553001 

4-3491 

8 

0-31496 

3 1496 ! 

S 7499144 J 

4 9704 

9 

0-35433 

3-5433 i 

9-8425287 1 

5 5917 

10 

0-39370 

3 9370 i 

10-9361430 ! 

6-2130 
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Measure of Capacity. 



Quarts lo 

Gallons to | 

Bushels to 

Quarters to 


JJtres 

JJtres j 

Dekalitres 

Hectolitres 

' 

1T36 

4-545963 

3-6,37 

2-909 

2 

2-272 

9 091926 

7-274 

5-818 

.s 

3 ‘408 

13-637889 

10-911 

8-727 

4 

4 544 

18-183852 

14-548 

1 i -6.36 

5 

5 680 

22-729815 

18-185 

14-545 

6 

6‘8]6 

27-275778 

21-822 

17-454 

7 

7-952 

3T821741 

25-459 

20-363 

8 

9 088 

36-367704 

29-096 

23-272 

9 

10-224 

40-913667 

32-733 

26-181 

10 

1 1 -360 



4.5-459630 

3C-370 

29-090 


' Litres to 

Dekalitres to i 

Heetolitres to 

Kilolitres to 


j Pints 

1 Gallons 1 

Bushels 

(Quarters 


I -TSDSO 

1 2-200 1 

2-75 

3-4375 

2 

3-51960 

4-400 ! 

' 5*50 

6-8750 

3 

1 .5-27940 

6-600 

8-25 

: 10-3125 

4 

7 03920 

8-800 

11-00 

13-7500 

5 

8-79900 

11-000 1 

13-75 

17-1875 


10-55880 

13-200 

16-50 

20-6250 

7 

12-31860 

16-400 

j 19-25 

24-0625 

8 

14-07840 

17-600 

! 22-00 

1 27-5000 

9 

15-8.3820 

19-800 

1 24-75 

! 30-9375 

10 

17-59800 

22-000 

27-50 

; 34-3750 
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Square Measure. 



Square Inches to 
Square Centimetres 

Square Feet to 
Square necimet los 

Square Yards to 
Square Metres 

Acres to 
Hectares 

1 

6-4516 

9-2903 

0-836126 

0*40468 

0 

12-9032 

18-5806 

1-672252 

0*80936 

3 

19-3548 

27-8709 

2-508378 

1*21404 

4 

25-8064 

37-1612 

3-344504 

1-61872 

5 

32-2580 

46-4515 

4-180630 

‘2 -02340 

G 

38-7096 

55-7418 

5-016750 

2-42808 

7 

45-1612 

65-0321 

5-852882 

2-83276 

8 

51-6128 

74-3224 

6*689008 

3-23744 

9 

58-0644 

83-6127 

7*525134 

3-64212 

10 

64-5160 

02-0030 

8-361200 

4 -04 680 


Square Centimetres 
to Square Inches 

1 

1 Square Metres to 
Squai'e Feet 

1 Square Metres to 1 
Square Vards 

i Hectares to 

Acres 

1 

O' 155 

i 10-7639 

1-190 

2-4711 

2 

0-310 

21-5278 

2-392 

i 4 •94-22 

3 

0-465 

32-29] 7 

3-588 

7*4i:i3 

4 

0-620 

1 43-0556 

4-784 

9-8844 

5 

0-775 

53-8195 

i 5-980 

i 12-3555 

6 

0-930 

64-5834 

i 7-176 

14-8266 

7 

1 -085 

75-3473 

' 8-372 

17*2977 

8 

1--240 

86-1112 

1 9-568 

19-7688 

9 

1-395 

i 96-8751 

] 0-764 

2-2-2399 , 

10 

1 -550 

1 107 -6390 

1 1 1 -OGO 

24-7110 
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Cubic Measijre. 



Cubic Inches 
to Cubic 
Centimetres 

Cubic Feet 
to Cubic 
Metres 

Cubic Yards I 
to Cubic 
Metres 



Cubic Deci- 
metres to 
Cubic 
Inches 

Cubic Metres 
to Cubic 
Feet 

Cubic Metres 
to Cubic 
Yards 

1 

16-387 

0-028317 

0-764553 


1 

61-024 

35-3148 

1-307954 

2 ' 

32-774 

0-056634 

1-529106 ! 


1 2 

122-048 : 

70-6296 

2-616908 

3 

49-161 

0-084951 

2-293659 


‘ 3 

183-072 

105-9444 

3-923862 

4 

65-548 

' 0-113268 

3-058212 i 


4 

244-096 

i 141*2592 

5-231816 

5 

81-935 

0-141685 

3-822765 i 

: 5 ! 

305-120 

176-6740 

6-639770 

6 1 

98-322 

0-169902 

i 4-587318 i 


0 

366-144 

211-8888 

7-847724 

7 I 

114-709 

0-198219 

5-351871 

! 

i ^ 

427-168 

247-2036 

9-155678 

8 1 

131-096 

! 0-226536 

6-116424 

1 

‘ 8 

488-192 ' 

282-5184 

10-463632 


147-483 

0-254853 

6-880977 


i ^ 

549-216 1 

317’8332 

11-771586 

10 I 

i 

163-870 

0-283170 

7-645530 ! 


10 

610-240 j 

353-1480 

13-079540 


Troy Weight. 



! Ounces I'roy 
i to Grammes 

1 

l^eniiy weights 
to Grammes 



Grammes to 
Ounces Troy ’ 

Grammes to 
Pennyweights 

1 

31-1035 

1-5552 

j 

1 

0-03215 

0-643 

2 

j 62-2070 

3-1104 


2 

0-06430 

1-286 

3 

93-3105 

' 4-6656 

1 

! 

3 

0-09645 

1-929 

4 

124-4140 

6-2208 


4 

0-12860 

2-572 

5 

165-5175 

; 7-7760 


5 

0-16075 

3-216 

6 

186-6210 

1 9-3312 


6 

0-19290 

3-858 

7 

217-7245 

10-8864 


7 

0-22505 

4-501 

8 " 

248-8280 

12-4416 


i 8 

0-25720 

6 - 1.44 

9 

279-9315 

13-9968 


9 

0-28935 

5-787 

10 

311-0350 

15-5520 


10 

0-32150 : 

6-430 
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Apothecaries* Weight. 



Scruples to 
Grammes 

Grains to 
Grammes 

L 

Grammes to 
' Scruples 

Grammes to 
Grains 

1 

1-296 

0-0648 


1 

0-7710 

15-432 

2 

2-592 

0-1296 


2 

1-5432 

30-864 

3 

3-888 

0-1944 

1 

3 

2-3148 

46-296 

4 

5-184 

' 0-2592 


4 

3-0864 

61-728 

5 

6-480 

0-3240 


5 

3-8580 

77-160 

6 

7-776 

0-3888 


6 

4-6296 

92-592 

7 

9-072 

0-4536 


7 

5-4012 

108-024 

8 

10-368 

0-5184 


8 

6-1728 

123-456 

9 

11-664 

0-5832 


9 

6-9444 

138-888 

10 

12-960 

0-6480 


10 

7-7160 

154-320 


Apothecaries* Measure. 



Fluid Drachms to 
Millilitres 



Millilitres to 
Fluid Drachms 

1 

3-552 


1 

0-28153 

2 

I'm 


2 

0-56206 

3 

10-656 


3 

0-84459 

4 

14-208 


4 

1-12612 

6 

17-760 


6 

1-40765 

6 

21-312 


6 

1-68918 

7 

24-864 


7 

1-97071 

8 

28-416 


8 

2-25224 

9 

31-968 


9 

2-53377 

10 

35-520 

1 

1 

10 

2-81530 



APPENDIX 11 


Business Abbreviations 


A1 

First Class (of ships). 

a/o 

Account. 

a/d 

After date. 

A. I). 

Anno Domini. 

a.m. 

Ante meridiem. 

A.R. 

All risks. 

A/S 

Account sales. 


At, or to, or from. 

B/. 

Bale. 

B/I) 

Bank Draft 

B/E 

Bill of Exchange. 

Bk. 

Bank. j 

B/L 

Bill of Lading. j 

Bis. 

Bales. 

B.P. 

Bills payable. 

B.P.B. 

Bank Post Bill 

B/R 

Bills receivable. 

Bris. 

Barrels. 

Bt, fwd. 

Brought forward. 

B/S 

Bill of Sale. 

C/. 

Case, 

C.B. 

Cash Book. 

C.C. 

Continuation Clause. 

Cd. fwd. 

Carried forward. 

c. & f. 

Coat and freight. 

c.f. 

Do. 

e.f. & i. 

Cost, freight & insurance. 

c.i.f. 

Do, 

C.f.o, 

Cork for orders. 

chq. 

Cheque. 

Ck. 

Cask. 

Cks. 

Casks. 

Co. 

Company. 

C.O.D. 

Cash on Delivery 

Comn. 

Commission. 

Con. 

Contra— against. 

Cent. 

Continent. 

Contd. 

Continued. 

C/P 

Charter Party. 

Cr. 

Creditor. 

Cs. 

Cases. 

curt. 

Current. 


cwt. Hundredweight, 

cum. (yv. With dividend. 

D/A Documents attached. 

D/A Dociimonts for acceptance. 

D.B. Day Book. 

Dbk. Drawback. 

D. C. Deviation clause, 

d/d Days after date. 

D/D Draft on Demand. 

Debs. Debentures, 

d.f. Dead freight, 

dft. Draft. 

Disct. Discount. 

Div. Dividend, 

Do. Ditto— the same, 

doz. Dozen. 

Dr. Debtor. 

d/a Days after sigJit. 

d. w. Dead weight. 

Dwt. Pennyweight. 

Dy. Delivery. 

E. E. Errors excepted, 

K. &O.E. Errors and omissions 

excepted. 

e. g. For example. 

Etc. (or 

&c. ) And so on. 

E. C.I. East Coast of Ireland. 

Ex. Exchange. 

ex. (or @) Out of. 

exd. Examined. 

ex. div. Without dividend. 

F. A.A. Free of all Average. 

F.a.s. Free alongside. 

F.C. & S. Free of Capture & Seizure, 

Fcp. Foolscap. 

F.O.B. Free on board. 

F.G.A. Foreign General Average. 

F. P. A. Free of Particular Average. 

Fo. Folio, 

F.o. For orders. 

F.o.w. First open water. 
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Frt. 

Freight. 

P/A 

Power of Attorney. 

Fwd. 

Forward. 

paymt. 

Payment. 

G.A. 

General average. 

pcs. 

Pieces (of cloth). 


Her Majesty’s Customs. 

pd. 

Paid. 

H.M.S. 

,, ,, Service. 

per anil. 

By the year. 

H.M.S. 

,, ,, Ship. , 

per pro. 

Per procurationem. 

H.P. 

Horse Power (of sliips) 

pkgs. 

Packages. 

i.e. 

id est — that is. 

pm. 

Premium. 

insee. 

Insurance. 

p.ra. 

Post meridiem. 

inst. 

Instant. 

P/N 

Promi.ssory Note. 

int. 

Interest. 

P.O. 

Post Office, 

inv. 

Invoice. 

p.O.C. 

Port of call. 

LO.U. 

I owe you. 

P.O.O. 

Postal Order. 

J/A 

Joint Account 

p.p. 

I’articular ports. 

Kilos. 

Kilogrammes. 

pp. 

Pages. 

lb. 

1 pound (weight). 

proforma. As a matter of form. 

lbs. 

pounds (weight). 

pro. tern. 

For the time being. 

L/C. 

Letter of Credit. 

prox. 

Next month. 

£.B.d. 

Libraj, solidi, denarii. 

P.S. 

Postscriptiini (written 

-/m 

thousands (aa 200/m. ). 


afterwards). 

M. 

Mille — one thousand. 

P T.O. 

Please turn over. 

m/d 

Months after date. j 

Qr. 

Quarter. 

raeasrt. 

Measurement. I 

Qto. 

Quarto. 

memo. 

Memorandum. i 

Qy. 

Query, 

m.ra. 

Millimetre. ^ 

(j.V. 

(Quod vide) which see. 

mo. 

Month. j 

Heed. 

Received. 

M.O. 

Money Order. 

fleet. 

Receipt. 

m/s 

Months after sight. 

Regs. 

Registered tonnage. 

MS. 

MaTiuscript. 

Retd. 

Returned. 

MSS. 

Manuscripts, 

R.I. 

Rc-insurance. 

N.B. 

(Nota bene) Mark well. 

Shipt. 

Shiprnoiit. 

Net 

Without further reduction 

S.S.or.Slr 

Steam -ship. 

No. 

Number, 

Stg. 

Sterling. 

Nos. 

Numbers. 

T.L. 

Total Loss. 

o/a 

On account. 

T.T. 

Telegraphic Transfer. 

0.6. 

Open charter. 

U.K. 

United Kingdom. 

%. 

Per cent. 

lilt. 

Ultimo— last month. 

/oo> 

Per mille (thousand). 

U.S.A, 

United States of America. 

O.P. 

Open Policy. 

viz. 

V i d olicet — namely . 

oz. 

Ounces. 

Wd. 

Warranted. 

p. or per. 


Wt. 

Wciglit. 

P.A. 

Particular Average. 

Y.A.K. 

York- Antwerp Rules. 



QUESTIONS 

(For the use oe Students) 


CHAPTER I 

1. What is the difference (if any) between the meanings of 
the words commerce, trade, and bnsmess ? 

2. Mention the three principal divisions of British trade. 

3. Name some of the sub-divisions. 

4. Mention some important branches of trade. 

5. Name the four chief trading nations, in order of importance. 

6. Of what class of goods do the imports into this country 
mainly consist 1 

7. What are the chief articles of export from the United 
Kingdom ? 

8. What is meant by the “ balance of trade ’’ ? 

9. Give some reasons for our imports being always greater in 
value than our exports. 

10. Name the principal classes of persons engaged in trade. 

11. Explain the meanings of the terms “merchandise,” “goods/* 
“ commodities.” 


CHAPTER II 

12. What is meant by (1) a direct sale, (2) a sale on com- 
mission, (3) a sale by auction ? 

13. Mention some articles whicli are sold by one or more of 
these methods. 

14. Give the meanings of the following terms relating to the 
quality of goods sold : (1) sample, (2) standard, (3) description. 

* 15. What are the principal terms used in reference to the 
price of goods, and what are their respective meanings 1 

16. Mention some of the terms relating to the delivery of 
goods, and state their respective meanings. 

17. What are the principal terms used in reference to payment 
for goods, and what are .their respective meanings ? 

18. What ought to "be done when a contract for goods to the 
value of £10 or upwards is entered into, and for what reason ? 
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QUESTIONS 

CHAPTER II (continued) 


19. What is meant by the “ staple commodity ” of a country 1 

20. A manufacturer finds that certain goods cost him £1 5 per 
piece. He adds 10 % for }hs profit, and wishes to sell the goods 
subject to a discount of 5 %. What percentage should be added to 
the cost price 1 

21. A tradesman buys certain articles at 10s. each, less 12| % 
discount. At what price must he sell to secure a profit of 10 % on 
the cost, and allow a discount of 5 % on the selling price ? 

22. You buy certain goods at 60s. per dozen, less 75 ^ discount, 
and you wish to retail them so as to leave you a profit of 20 % on 
the selling price. At what price per single article must you sell 
them ? 

23. If you buy goods at 25s. per cwt., less 5 %, and wish to 
sell them with a discount of 10 %, and make a profit of 5 % on 
the selling price, at what price should you sollt 

24. What are the average duo dates in the following cases : — 

(1) i^l20 due October 8th j £250 due October 26th ; 

and £220 due November 7th. 

(2) £570 due July 27thj £235 due August Cth; £325 

due August lOtli ; and £130 due August 31st. 

(3) £320 due November 12th; £110 due November 

30th; £510 due December 12th; £260 due 

December 27th ; and £250 due January Gth 1 

CHAPTER 111 

25. Wliat is meant by the term “foreign exchange” ? 

26. State briefly how money is remitted from one country to 
another by means of bills of exchange. 

27. Give the meanings of the following terms: — (1) rate of 
exchange, (2) par of exchange, (3) moneys of account, (4) course of 
exchange, (5) short exchange, (6) long exchange. 

28. State in what countries the following coins are used, and 
give their approximate value in English money : — Kreutzer, krone, 
franc, lii*a, rouble, rupee, dollar, tael, peseta, milreis. 

29. State what is the equivalent of £100 in the moneys of the 
following countries, at the rates of exchange specified: — France, 
25-30; Belgium, 25*32; Holland, 12*05; Germany, 20'40; Austria, 
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12T0 ; United States, 4-85; Italy, 27*05; Spain, 30|d.; Australia, 
J premium ; India, la. 4d. ; Hong Kong, 2s. ; Shanghai, 2s. 7d. 

30. Give the English equivalents of the following sums at the 
specified rates — 1,250 florins at 12‘5 ; 1,350 marks at 20*40; 4,000 
kroner at 18*33; 1,200 roubles at 25d.; 5,215 francs at 25*22^ ; 
and 1,520 pesetas at 29|d. 

31. If a bill be drawn on a Paris linn for the equivalent of 
XI 35 at 25*22| exchange, what sum should he expressed in the 
bill ? 

32. Explain the following paragraph 

“Tenders for 45 lakhs in bills and telegraphic 
transfers on India were received to-day at the Bank 
of England. The following amounts were allotted : — 
In transfers, 5 lakhs on Bombay at Is. 4d.; in bills, 
6 lakhs on Calcutta, 27 lakhs on Bombay, and 7 lakhs 
on Madras, all at Is. 3§ld. The amount sold from 
April 1st, to date (5th October) is, Rs.l 2,94,90,890, 
realising £8,591,184. Next week, the amount to be 
offered for tender is 40 lakhs.” 

33. State what is meant hy tlie term.s “direct exchange” and 

“ indirect exchange.” i 

34. What is the meaning of the term “ re-exchange” 1 

35. What do you understand by the term “ Gresham’s Law”? 


CHAPTER IV 

3G, How are foreign orders usually obbiined? 

37. What is a “ commercial traveller ” ? 

38. Are there any restrictions on commercial travellers wlien 
visiting foreign countries ? 

39. State what a commercial traveller should do when 
intending to obtain orders (a) in Switzerland, (b) in Norway, (c) 
in Denmark. 

40. For what countries is it necessary for travellers to possess 
a passjtort ? 

41. If you were to receive an order from a foreign firm with 
whom you had previously had no dealings, state how you could 
obtain information as to the firm’s financial status, &c. 
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QUESTIONS 


CHAPTER V 

42. What is the meaning of an “ indent ’’ ? 

43. What particulars are usually given in an indent ? 

44. From whom are indents usually received ? 

45. What has to be d<5ne when an indent is received ? 

46. You receive indents from Calcutta for the following 
goods : — 

(1) 50 Bis. (500 lbs. ea.) 40s. Banner Mill Mule Twist 

@ 6|d. 

(2) 10 Cs. (50 pcs. ea.), 32 in. White Shirtings, 

19 X 22, 40 yds., No. 725, @ 7s. 

(3) 6 Cs. (8 pcs. ea.), 54 in. Worsted Tweeds, 30/32 

yds., @ 33., f.o.b. Liverpool. 

(4) 50 Brls. Portland Cement (400 lbs. ea.), @ 6s., 

f.o.b. London. 

Make out orders for the same to imaginary firms in places where 
the goods are produced. 


CHAPTER VI 

47. State how goods are usually forwarded for shipment by 
a firm carrying on business in an inland town. 

48. Make out a shipping advice note for 50 Els. cotton goods, 
forwarded from Manchester to Liverpool. The particulars are, 
95,000 yds., value X650, measrt. 3*4 x 1*4 x 2-3. 

49. For what purpose are these particulars required ? 

50. What is a Freight Note? From whom is it received? 

51. State the principal ways in which goods for export are 
ordered by a London house. 

52. How are such goods forwarded for shipment ? 

53. What documents does the London firm receive respecting 
such goods and from whom ? 

64. What is the first matter to be attended to when goods 
have been forwarded to the steamer for exportation ? 

55. What amount is usually insured and how is the amount 
ascertained ? 

56. When no instructions have been received respecting 
marine insurance is it necessary to advire a foreign buyer that 
marine insurance will or will not be covered by the exporter ? 
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CHATTER VI (continued) 

57. If so, for what reason? 

58. What is a “ Mate’s Receipt ” ? 

59. What amount would be charged for marine insurance and 
stamp duty in the following cases? £26^ @ 7s. 6d. % ; £155 @ 128. 
6d. % ; £1,520 @ 88. 9d. % ; £525 @ 3s. 6d. %. 

CHAPTER VII 

60. What is a Bill of Lading? 

61. From whom is it obtained, and by whom is it signed ? 

62. What is the value of the stamp it requires for inland 
revenue purposes ? Should this stamp be affixed or impressed, and 
when ? 

63. Are all Bills of Lading in exactly the same form ? 

64. Is a Bill of Lading transferable like a Bill of Exchange ? 
If so, how is the transfer effected ? 

65. How many copies of a Bill of Lading are usually made 
out, and for what purpose ? 

66. What is meant by “a full set ” of Bills of Tjading? 

67. Name the principal clauses in a Bill of Lading. 

68. Explain the meaning of the terms (1) lighterage, (2) 
jettison, (3) barratry. 

69. What is a “ letter of indemnity,” by whom is it given, and 
what is its effeot ? 

70. W hat is ‘ ‘ freight” ? 

71. In what ways is freight charged ? 

72. What is meant by “ a measurement ton” ? 

73. What is “ primage” ? 

74. What would be the freight on the following goods per 
steamer ? 

(J) 10 pkgs., measuring 3*1 x 2*1 x 3'4 each, @ 27s. 6d. and 10% 

(2) 20 „ II X 1*9 X MO „ @ 32s. 6d. and 10 % 

(3) 25 „ „ 3*4 X 1*4 X 2*3 „ @ 35s. and 10 % 

(4) 50 „ „ 2-8 X 1*8 X 1*8 „ @ 37s. 6d. and 10 % 

75. What is a Customs “ Specification ” ? Is there more than 
one kind ? If so, name them and describe their respective uses. 

76. What is a “ c’ertificate of origin ” ? For what countries is 
such a document necessary ? 
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QUESTIONS 


CHAPTER XI 

98. What is a “ consular invoice ’’ 1 

99. For what countries are such invoices required ? 

100. What documents are necessary for a shipment to the 
United States ? 

101. How many “ declarations ” are required, and how are they 
disposed of 1 

102. Why are these declarations required ? 


CHAPTER XII 


103. Name some of the principal means of reimbursement for 
goods sold on “ loco ” terms. 

104. For whose account are goods shipped on f.o.b, terms 
usually sold 1 

105. Name the best method of guarding against loss on goods 
sold on f.o.b. terms to a British firm. 

106. How are accounts usually settled for goods sold on 
franco ” terms 1 

107. Wliat is one of the disadvantages of selling goods on 
franco terms to certain countries ? 

108. Name some countries to which the previous question is 
applicable. 

109. To what countries are goods chiefly shipped on c.f. tk i. 
terms 1 

no. What method of reimbursement is usually adopted for 
goods sold on c.f. & i. terms ? 

111. Give a specimen of the draft usually drawn against a 
c.f. tk i. shipment, for account of a native buyer. 

112. How many copies of the invoice are required in this caco? 

113. What other documents are necessary 1 

114. How are the.se documents disposed of 1 

115. What is meant by the term “documentary draft,” and 
what are the documents referred to ? 

116. Give a specimen of the documentary draf^ usually drawn 
against a shipment of goods to India, sold ht sterling prices. 

117. What documents are necessary in this case ? 
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CHAPTER XI (cmtinued) 

118. How are these documents disposed of (1) in the first 
instance ; (2) after they are negotiated 1 

119. What is a “Letter of Hypofccation,” and what does it 
transfer ? 

120. What is the difference between “documents against 
acceptance ” and “ documents against payment ” 1 

121. Define the following terms and abbreviations: — Indent, 
Insce., B/L, E.E., E. <fe O.E., Ex, ex, per, pcs, D/A, Clean B/L, 
Clean B/E, C/, Cs., Bis., Pkgs., Str., S.S., Capt., %, %^, U.K., 
IJ.S.A., T.T. 

122. An indent is received by Messrs. Milmaii & Co., com- 
mission merchants, London, from Messrs. Watson k Co., Calcutta, for 
500 pcs. 35 in., 14 x 12, 8| lb. Grey Sliirtings, 38 yds. The goods 
are bought at 4s, fid. per piece, f.o.b., Liverpool, and are shipped in 
10 bales per “City of Carthago” S.S. Each bale measures 3‘2 x 
1-3 X 2 '3, and the rate of freight is 25s. and 10 %; B/L 2s. fid.; 
insurance at fis. 3d. % and stamp; commission 2| %. Make out an 
invoice for this. 

123. State in tlieir proper order the forms and documents 
which have to be made out, concerning this sliiprnent, by Messrs. 
Mil man Co. 

124. Miliiian k Co. draw on 22nd July, 1898, on Watson and 
Co., against the above invoice, at GO d/s, documents attached, 
through the National Bank of India (fi % ink). Draw the draft. 

125. What documents would have to be handed to the bank 
with the draft ? 

126. The draft is paid on 20tli Oct^jber, and it is calculated 
that the remittance will reach London on the 12th November. 
State what amount Watson & Co. will have to pay for interest (in 
staling), and the total amount they would have to pay in rupees at 
Ls. 3Jd. exchange. 

127. Write a letter to Watson <h Co., Calcutta, under date 22nd 
July, 1898, referring to previous letter, dated 30th June (when the 
execution of the indent for the above goods was advised), and 
advising the above shipment and draft. State that further indents 
are in course of shipment? and that particulars will probably be sent 
by next mail. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

128. What is meant by a “consignment ” of goods ? 

129. What terms are used to denote (1) the person who makes 
the consignment ; and (2) the person to whom it is sent 1 

130. What is the difference between a consignment invoice and 
a loco invoice ? 

131. What is a pro forma invoice, and for what purpose is it 
made use of 1 

132. What is an account sale I 

133. What is a pro forma account sale, and what is it used for? 

134. What is an account current ? 

135. What is the meaning of the term “red interest, "frequently 
met with in accounts current ? « 

136. Explain the different methods of calculating interest in 
accounts current. 

137. Make out an account current to 30th June for the follow- 
ing transactions between Brown & Green, London, and Sharpe and 
Short, Calcutta, debiting and crediting interest (including red 
interest) at 5% per annum, and showing the balance : — • 


Debit items ; 


£ .s. 

fl, 

Jan. 15. 

To invoice per “ Jason 

127 5 

6 

„ 27. 

,, ,, ,, “Stella’’ 

.. 240 15 

0 

Mar. 4. 

,, ,, ,, “Minerva” 

... 255 1.3 

2 

„ 11. 

,, 3 m/s dft. on us due June 13 . . 

... 350 0 

0 

May 7- 

,, invoice per “ Renown ” 

... 185 5 

0 

June 18. 

,, 3 m/s dft. on us due Aug. 21 ... 

... 250 0 

0 

„ 20. 

,, invoice per “Cyclops” 

... 310 4 

f> 

Credit 


£ 8. 

d. 

Feb. 12. 

By A/S jute ex “ Vesta ” 

... 350 12 

0 

Mar. 21. 

,, ,, shellac ex “ Bi Ilona ” 

... 270 6 

6 

April 21. 

,, ,, indigo „ “Medea” 

... 230 10 

0 

„ 30. 

,, remittance 3 m/s due Aug. 2 

... 200 0 

0 

May 24. 

,, A/S jute ex “ Captain” 

... 245 7 

6 

„ 29. 

,, ,, wheat ex “ Hydaspes ” ... 

... 310 4 

6 


138. Write a letter, as from Brown & Green, stating that you 
enclose account current, and asking Sharpe & Short to carry the 
balance forward to new account, if found correct. State amount of 
balance in the letter. 
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CHAPTER XIII (continued) 

139. Write as from B. Long k Co., Manchester, to Messrs. 
Milman Co., Calcutta, stating that you have sent as a trial ship- 
ment 2 bis. (800 prs.) Grey Dhooties. Ask M. ifc Co. to sell them to 
the best advantage and remit proceeds 6y a 3 m/s draft on London. 

140. Reply from M. & Co. stating that the goods have been 
sold at Rs.1'4'3 per pr., and that they enclose A/C sales and draft 
on National Rank of India, London, (Mention the sterling amount 
of the draft.) The charges on the goods amount to Rs.l25. One 
rupee equals Is. 3d. 

141. Messrs. Rroadhurst <k Co., Manchester, send a consignment 
of goods to Messrs. Wagram & Co., Bombay, and request them to 
remit the proceeds by a 3 m/s draft on London. The goods realise 
Rs. 2,590 net, and Messrs. Wagram remit the money on 5th 
August, 1898, by a draft on Messrs. Williams, Deacons & Co., 
London. The draft is accepted on 25th August, It is afterwards 
endorsed to the Manchester and County Bank or order. Draw the 
** First” of the draft (exchange Is. 3Jd.), show the acceptance and 
endorsement, and state due date. 

142. Write a letter from the payee to the drawee enclosing the 
bill for acceptance. 


CHAPTER XIV 

143. What is meant by the terra “ transhipment of goods ” 1 

144. What is a “transhipment port”? Name some of these 
ports. 

145. When goods are intended to be transhipped, what is the 
first Customs formality to be observed ? 

146. How must transhipment be effected? 

147. Enumerate some of the Customs documents necessary in 
transhipping goods, and state their respective uses. 

CHAPTER XV 

148. State what is meant by importing goods “ on consignment” 
and “against orders.” 

149. Mention soqje cases which would fall under each head. 

150. What is an “ ^n credit ” ? 
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CHAPTER XV (corUtnuedJ 

151. What is a “ documentary credit ” ? 

152. How is marine insurance generally effected for goods 
imported ? 

153. What is an “ insurance letter ” ? 

154. State the chief places in England where the following 
imported articles are bought and sold : — Wool, tea, coffee, spices, 
corn, cotton, oil and oil seeds, tapioca, rice, sugar, indigo, green 
fruits, flowers. 

CHAPTER XVI 

155. What is the document which it is essential we should 
possess before we can obtain delivery of imported goods ? 

15G. What has to be done as soon as the ship arrives, if it is 
wished to take delivery of the goods at once 1 

157. If certain goods are landed before the freight is paid, how 
does the shipowner ensure that he shall be paid ? 

158. How does a consignee take delivery of his goods — direct 
from the ship or otherwise ? 

159. What is a Custom House ? 

160. Distinguish between Customs and Excise. 

ICl. On what proportion of the total imports of the United 
Kingdom are Customs duties levied ? 

162. What is a Customs Tariff ? 

163. Name some of the principal articles of import on wliich 
Customs duties are levied. 

164. Explain the meanings of the terms “ specific duty ” and 
“ad valorem duty.” 

165. Under which category are duties in this country levied ? 

CHAPTER XVII 

166. What is the first formality to be observed on arrival of a 

ship carrying goods consigned to the United Kingdom ? , 

167. By whom are goods taken out of the vessel ^ 

168. In what respect do the Customs officials distinguish 
between dutiable and free goods ? 

169. What is a “Customs Entry”? 

170. Name the two classes into wliich imports into the United 
Kingdom are divided for Customs pvrposes, and explain the 
meanings of the terms. 
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QUESTIONS 

CHAPTER XVII (continued) 

171. What is a “ Warehousing Entry,” and what is it used for ? 

172. What is a Dock Warrant ? 

17o. When is a Bill of Sight made use of ? 

174. What is the difference betweet* a Prime Entry and a Post 
Entry ? 

175. Explain the following terms: 50 Cs ex “Teutonic”; 
inward clearance ; contraband ; free entry. 

176. Supposing a Bill of Lading is received for 100 Chests of 
Indigo shipped at Calcutta by steanmr to London, state shortly the 
steps that would have to be taken to obtain delivery of the goods. 

177. Mention three documents which are “negotiable instru- 
ments.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 

178, Make out an Account Sale for 50 lilids Sugar shipped by 
Messrs. Murray k Co., at Georgetown, Demerara, per steamer 
“ Hibernia,” and sold by Messrs. Waters k Hall, Liverpool, as 
follows 

10 hhds wg net 157 cwts. @ 15s.; 20 hhds, 312 cwts. 

@ 15s. 6d.; 15 hhds, 225^- cwts. @ 16s.; and 5 hhds. 

76 cwts. @ 16s. 6d. Charges: Insurance, £S 17s. 6d.; 

freight, £4:7 10s.; cartage, £2 10s.; storage, £1 10s.; 

brokerage, 4 % ; and commission, Net proceeds 

due to-day. 

179. Messrs. Dorabji Eramji k Co., of Bombay, ship to 
Messrs. George Heath k Co., of Liverpool, per steamer “ Pembroke,” 
125 Bales good Dliollera cotton, against which they receive on 27th 
March an advance of £500 from Messrs. Heath’s Bombay firm. 
The cotton is sold at 3|d. per lb., the weights being 458 cwt, 3 qrs. 
16 lbs. gross, and 436 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lb. net. The charges are 
fire insurance, £1 15s.; freight, £31 Is. 6d.; cartage and porterage, 
£3 2s. 6d.; storage, £2 7s.; brokerage, V/j and commission, 7, 
Net proceeds due 28tli May, when the consignees remit a demand 
draft for the balance. 

(1) Make out an Account Sale for the above. 

(2) Make out an Account Current, debiting and 

crediting interest at 5 per annum. 

(3) Write a letter to the consignors, enclosing A/c 

Sale, A/c Current, and Draft. 

s 
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CHAPTER XIX 

180. What is the meaning of the term “ marine insurance ” ? 

181. What is “Lloyd’s”? 

182. How does insurance at Lloyd’s differ from insurance witJi 
an ordinary insurance company ? 

183. What is a “ policy of insurance ” ? 

184. Wiiat is the stamp duty on a marine policy ? 

185. Must the stamp duty be impressed, or may a stamp be 
affixed ? 

18G. Does a foreign policy, payable in this country, require 
stamping ? If so, within what length of time must it be stamped ? 

187. What is tlie meaning of the words “lost or not lost,” in a 
policy ? 

188. What is the ditierence between the terms “at and from 
Liverpool,” and “from laverpool”? 

189. What is the meaning of the F.C.S. clause? 

1 90. What is “ barratry ” ? 


CHAPTER XX 

191. What is general average? 

192. What is particular average ? 

193. Who usually fixes the amount due by the different 
interests, in case of loss, and what is the document called which 
contains these particulars ? 

194. What is the meaning of the clause “ warranted free from 
average under five per cent.” ? 

195. Why are certain articles always warranted either free of 
average or free under a certain percentage ? 

196. Who gives the warranty ? 


CHAPTER XXI 

197. Define the terms total loss, abandonment, re-insurance. 

198. What is the difference between a “ valued” policy and an 
“ open ” policy ? 

199. Explain the following abbrefiations commonly used: — 
A.li, F.P.A., G.A., F.G.A., F.C. & S. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

200. State briefly what is included under the following terms: — 
Baltic trade, Levant trade, Eastern trade, Colonial trade, Cape 
trade. 

201. With which foreign country So we transact the largest 
trade 1 

202. Wliicli is the most important commercial port in Germany 1 

203. Wliat is meant by the term “transit country”? Name 
one or more of such countries. 

204. What are the principal mean.s of conveyance for goods in 
l^rance and Gei’inany ? 

205. describe the route t;iken by a steamer from Liverpool to 
Bombay, and say where she would probably coal. 

206. By wliat other route would it be possible for a steamer 
to go to Bombay, and wliat are the disadvantages of such route? 

207. State the route by which the mails from Calcutta are 
conveyed to London. 

208. Trace tiie route by which goods would reach Montreal 
from Liverpool (a) in winter, (b) in summer. 

209. Where is the “Kaiser AVilhehn’s Canal,” and what are 
its commercial advantages ? 

210. What is the Suez Canal, and what has been its effect on 
our trade with the East ? 

211. Trace the route taken by a .sailing vessel from London to 
New Zealand and home again. 

212. Name (a) the cotton ports, (b) the grain ports, and (c) the 
pitch pine ports of the United States. 

213. Trace the route of a steamer from Callao to laverpool, 
mention the ports at wliich she Avould probably call, and the nature 
of the cargo loaded at each place. 

214 By wliat other route might cargo from Callao be sent to 
England, and what are the disadvantages of such route ? 

CHAPTER XXIIl 

215. What are the papers which are generally found on board 
a merchant vessel ? 

216. AVliat is a Charter Party, and what stamp does it require) 

217. What is meant by “a time charter” and “a voyage 
charter ” ? 
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CHAPTER XXIII (continued) 

218. What are “ lay-days,” and what is the difference between 
“working days ” and “ running days ” ? 

219. Explain the terms demurrage, despatch money, “dead 
freight,” jettison, stevedore.* 

220. If a steamer were chartered at 27s. Gd., and she carried 
in all 2,200 tons of cargo, of which 500 tons had been relet at 30s., 
1,000 @ 28s. 3d., and 500 at 27s. Gd. (B/L being filled up at these 
rates), at what rate would the B/L for the remaining 200 tons liave 
to be made out 1 


CHAPTER XKIV 

221, Explain the terms freight account, disbursement account. 

222, What is the “ Ship’s Report,” and what is it used for ? 

223. Describe an Entry Outwards and a Clearance Outwards. 
What documents are used in eacli easel 

224. What is meant by a coasting voyage, and what documents 
must be kept to .show the cargo loaded and discharged 1 What is 
a “transiie ” 1 


CHAPTER XXV 

225. Wliat is a Bottomry Bond 1 

226. What special risks are incurred when money is lent on 
Bottomry ? 

227. By what means may a captain raise money if he cannot 
obtain a bottomry loan 1 

228. What is a Captain’s Protest ? 

229. What is a Survey Report 1 

230. Under what circumstancc.s is an Average Bond Agree- 
ment necessary, and by wljorn i.s it signed 1 

CHAPTER XXVI 

231. Explain the following phrases relating to charters and 
freights : — 

(a) A fixture was reported for London at 27s. 6d. 

(b) Business has been transacted at 17.s, 6d. p.p., 18s. o.c. 

(c) London quoted d.w. 17s. Gd., wheat 17s. 6d., linseed 20s. 

(d) There is a scarcity of June tonnage. 
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CHAPTER XXVI {confimml) 

(e) The chief demand is for berth tonnage. 

(f) The liners have taken most of the cargo offering at 1 7s. 6d. 

(g) Three vessels have been fixed, a large one at 20s. 9d.,and 

two handy ones at 21s. 3(f. U.K.C., le.ss Gd. if ordered 
direct. 


CHAPTER XXVn 

232. How do you account for the fact that a teiegrara 
despatched from Madius at, say, 1.10 p.m. i.s received in London at, 
say, 9.0 a.m. the same day? 

233. A telegram despatched from New York at 10.0 a.m. is 
not rec(!ived in London until 4.0 p.m. How do you account for this ? 

234. What is meant by 

(a) a telegram in plain language ; 

(b) „ „ code ; 

(<-■) n cyph(a-1 

235. What is meant by the b'niis “ European .system ” and 
“extra-European system ” as applied to foreign telegrams? 

2.36. IMcntion some places included in 

(a) tlie European sy.stem, 

(b) the exti‘a.-Eui‘opean syst<mi. 

237. AVhat dillercnce does it make, so far as regards tlic 
u4egi‘a,m, whether a telegram be .sent to a place in the “European 
system,” or the “extra-European system”? 

238. What is thenuximum length of a word in a telegram (1) 
in plain language, (2) in code, to a place;-— 

(a) 111 the European .system; 

(b) In the extra-Euro]>ean system 1 

239. If the following telegram wei‘e handed in, how would it 
be* dealt Avith 

“ Cqrwv jcxno prwmn wrglm ” '! 

240. If the following telegram were sent to Calcutta, how man_y 
words would be charged for 

“ Competitors offering 3^1 cif Liverpool ” ? 

241. How many ftgjires are alloAved to be sent as one word in 
a foreign telegram ? 
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CHAPTER XXVII {continued) 

242. How many words would bo cbarged for in the following 
telegram to places in the extra-Kuropean system : — 

(a) Quantities incorrectly given read tweiitysix and fortytwo ; 

(b) Fatality 278673 •write Philadelphia? 

243. From what languages may code words be taken for use in 
extra-European telegrams ? 

244. Must tlie telegram be ciuifined to word.s taken from any 
one of these languages 1 

245. May code or cypher me.ssagcs be sent to any country ? 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

24G. What is a telegraph code ” ? 

247. Is there more than one kind ? 

248. Translate the following telegram from code No. 1 : — 
Abandon, badinage, capacious, elucidate. 

249. Translate the following telegram from code No. 2 ; — 
Abrupt, bequest. 

250. Translate the following telegram from c(»dc No. 3 : — 
Connexion (meaning 19309). 

251. Translate the following telegram from code No. 4 : — 
Authority (moaning 00307). 

252. Make out the following telegraias from code No. 1 : — 

(1) From Calcutta. Buy 30 ids. 35 in. 14x12 7 lb. Grey 

Shirting.s at lls.3-8 per pco., c.f. k i. Calcuthi, shipment 

as soon as possible. 

(2) From Manchester. Order impracticable; raises limit 1 

anna. 

(3) From Calcutta. lUiso limit 1 anna. 

(4) From Mancliestcr. Have executed your order. 

253. Make out the above four telegrams from code No. 2. 

254. Make out telegram No. 1 from code No. 3, adding “gold 
heading ; if impracticable, discretion 1 anna.” 

255. Show how you would telegraph the following messages, by 
code No, 4 : — 

(1) From Melbourne to London. “ Eurydice ” arrived hero 

to-day. Are you open to fix her ?• 

(2) From London to Bombay. “ pitero ” expected to anlve 

in a few days ; send best offer you can. 
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CHAPTER XXV^III [continued) 

(3) From Bombay to London. “Cicero” not arrived yet; 

we offer firm, subject to reply to-morrow, 27/6 Havre. 

(4) From Buenos Ayres to Liverpool. “Lucretia” not 

arrived yet ; charter cancftlled. 

(5) From Calcutta to London. “ Belloiia ” arrived here 

to-day ; fixed for Adriatic ports, 32/6. 

CHAPTER XXIX 

256. What is the fundamental basis of the metric system 1 

257. What is the unit of the measure of length ? 

258. „ ,, „ capacity? 

259. „ „ „ weight? 

260. „ „ „ volume or solidity ? 

261. „ „ „ surface? 

262. What is the name given to a measure of 10 metres ? 

263. „ „ „ 100 litres? 

264. What is the name given to a measure of 1,000 grammes? 

265. What is the name given to a measure of 1/IOth litre? 

266. What is the name given to a measure of 1/1 00th metre 

267. What is tlie name given to a measure of 1/lOOOth gram.1 

268. What is meant by a square metre ? 

269. How many square metres are there in a square dekam. ? 

270. How many square metres are there in a square kilom. ? 

271. How would you read 32 square m. 2735 ? 

272. What is an are? 

273. Explain what is a cub. metre — how built up. 

274. In a cubic metre how many cub. decimetres are there ? 

275. How would you read 35 cub. m. 735985 ? 

276. What is a litre ? 

277. What is a gramme ? 

278. What is a myriagramme ? 

279. What is a quintal ? 

280. How many yards are there in 280 metres ? 

281. How many inches are there in 388 centimetres ? 

282. How many pints are there in 128 litres ? 

283. How rnanylbg. are there in 215 kilogrammes ? 

284. How many metres are there in 321 yards? 
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CHAPTER XXIX {contimied) 

285. How many centimetres are tl\ere in 25 inches ? 

286. How many litres are there in 7 pints ? 

287. How many kilogrammes are there in 3 cwt. 24 lbs.? 

288. If 560 metres of jcloth were bought at fcs. 11 per metro, 
what would be the cost per yard in English money at 25-22 exchange? 


CHAPTER XXXI 

289. Is the dc-cimal system applied to weights and measures 
only ? 

290. Give some examples of a decimal coinage ? 

291. What do you understand by the £ and mil system ? 

292. What coins would bo required if our English currency 
were altered to decimal currency on the basis of the £ and mil ? 

293. Wliat w'ould be the moneys of a(;count in that system ? 

294. Which are the principal civilised nations whiclj have not 
adopted a decimal coinage ? 

295. Has any portion of the Indian Empire adopled a decimal 
coinage ? 

296. What would be the principal advantages of a decimal 
coinage if such were introduced into this country ? 

297. Express the following sums in the d('eimal £ and mil 
system : £25 4s. 6d,, £3 2s. 9d., £263 5s. Gd., and make tlie 
addition. 

298. Multiply £27-65 by 24. 

299. Hivido £30-30 by 6. 

300. lleducc £52-10 into cents. 
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after each question 


The Home Trade. 

. l.~~Make a A^owel Index for the letter B, and show how you 
would index the following names in it: — H. W, Bilson & Co.; 
Byles ife Jones; Brice, Booth tfe Co.; Blythe, Wood k Co.; 
Brad]>ury, Lennox k Co.; Henry Brown, Manager, Bunsen 
Burner Co. litd.; Beith, Nevin k Co.; J. Braham. [4] 

2. — State, as far as you can, the alterations in postal matters 

effected last year (1897) and tliis year (1898). [IJ 

3. What is a “Trunk Telephone huw could you make use of it, 

and what charges would be made ? [J] 

4. - Why is it desirable to always conhnn in writing an (u'dor or 

agreement made verbally ; when is it really necessary to do so, 
and for what reasons ? [3] 

5. __.What is meant by the terms Prompt Cash, Net Cash, 

C.O.D.? [-] 

C —Enumerate the various methods of obtaining fac simile copies 
of letters, orders, invoices, kc. [b] 

Qive as many examples as you can of the various modes of 

crossing cheques. [I] 

8 — Xn what cases may a crossing be altered or added to ? [3] 

9.— Explain the meaning and effect of the words “not negotiable’’ 
on a crossed cheque. [5] 
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10. — What is the difference between a B/E and a cheque ? [2f] 

11. — Wdiat is.meanfc by (a) discounting, (6) negotiating, (c) renew- 

ing, (d) retiring, (e) noting, and (/) protesting a B/E ? [4] 

12. — Dowson & Co. owe Tiiewell & Hodgson £120 due Jan. 21, 

£175 due Eeb. 4, £80\lue Feb. 13, and £95 due Feb. 28, and 
it is arranged that Inewell shall draw on Dowson at 3 m/d, at 
the average due date, for the whole amount plus 2J ®/o and 
stamp duty. What amount would be drawn, and what would 
lie the due date of the bill ? [8] 

The Import Trade. 

13. — What is meant by a Del Credere contract? [2] 

1 1. — In what respect does Commission differ from Brokerage ? [2] 

15. — Explain the terms: Sample, type, prompt delivery, spot, to 

arrive, landed terms, average tare, draft. [4] 

16. — What are the following document.s : — Bill of Entry, Landing 

Order, Warehousing Entry, Prime Entry, Post Entry ? [5] 

17. — You are given a B/L for certain duty-free goods just arrived 

by steamer from New York, and are instructed to obtain 
delivery of them as quickly as possible. Explain the steps 
you would liave to take, and the documents you would have to 
obtain or present, in order to do so. [12] 

18. — Mention some of the principal articles on wliich Customs 

duties are levied in England. [3] 

19. — The price of sugar in France is 6d. to 7d. per lb.; in England 

it is only 2d. to 3d. How do you account for the difference ? [8] 

20. — Messrs. Morton & Co., of New York, ship to Messrs. Peterson 

Bros., of Liverpool, produce to the value of £650, against which 
they draw at 90 d/st in favour of themselves or order. The bill 
is endorsed to Thompson (k Smith, who again endorse it to tlie 
Westminster Bank, who hold it until it matures. It is 
accepted on the 21st December, 1897, payable at the London 
Joint-Stock Bank. State when, by whom, and to whom the 
bill should be presented for payment,^ and what amount would 
be paid. [8] 
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2l.- If you buy 1,120 metres of cloth in France at 3 francs per 
metre, and the carriage, &c., to England costs £3 5s. 6d., wliat 
is the total cost and the price per yard, in English money, at 
fcs. 25‘30 exchange ? [12] 


22. — Make out an a/c Sales for the foliowing: — 54 hhds. sugar ex 
steamer “Albion,” sold for a/c of IMessrs. Smithson tk Co., 
Georgetown, Bemerara, by Thomas Barker & Co., Liverpool, 
marked S.C., 1/54. [10] 


9 liluk. net 

132| cwta., 

at 10/- 

M n 

271 „ 

„ 10/6 

15 „ ,, 

220 „ 

M 11/6 

12 ,, „ 

165 „ 

,, 12/3 


Charges: Insurance, £2 1 7s. Gd. ; freiglit, £33 las. Od.; car- 
tage, £1 3a. 6d. ; storage, £1 Is. Od.; and commission, 2|- ^/q. 
Net proceeds due to-day. [10] 


The Export and Shipping Trade. 

23.— -What is a Customs Specification? Is there more than one 
kind ? If so, name them, and describe tlieir respective uses. [3] 

21.- -Define tlie following shipping terms Charter party, demur- 
rage, despatch money, dead freight, stevedore, steamer ton, 
lay-days. [^] 

25. — -What is the iiieaiiing of the following terms and abbrevia- 

tions : — Cash against documents, f.o.b., c. f., c.i.f., franco 
domicile ? [^] 

26. — Explain the meaning of General Average and Particular 

Average. [^] 

2?.— State what are the moneys of account in the following 
countries, and their values respectively in English money :— 
France, Germany, Spain, Denmark, United States, Canada, 
India, China, Japan, Australia, and Natal. [5] 

23 Supposing you are writing to the United States and you miss 

the post, how can ^ message sent on from the port of 

departure of the steamer? [I] 
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29. — Make out an ordinary export invoice for the following good^, 

shipped by Maskin Bros., Huddersfield, to Henfield & Co., 
Melbourne, per steamer “Arcadia,” in 1 case marked H.C.M. 
375: — 1773/7 6 pcs. 27'" Coatings, Pattern Nos. 237,239, 741, 
263, 278, and 279, and 48|, 51, 48|, 52, 50J, 51J yards respec- 
tively, at 3/6 per yard, less discount; charges: zinc- 

lined case 21/6 (other charges forward). [12] 

30. — The packing case mentioned in the preceding question 

measures 2-6 by 2*4 by 1-3. What would the freight amount 
to at 35/- and 10 ^/q ? (Show your working.) [8] 

31. — Make out a “franco” invoice (in centimetres, metres, and 

francs) for the following goods forwarded to Perron Cie., 
Paris, by Simpson Bros., Bradford, and forwarded through 
Jules Petit, Boulogne:—! bale marked P.C.P. 527, Piece Nos. 
7138/42, Pattern Nos. 1351/5, 56" Fancy Worsteds, 5 pcs., 24, 
24|-, 25, 26, and 25 yards respectively, costing 4/- per yard less 
2^ ®/o discount. Charges: Packing, 3/9; insurance, 1/6; 
forwarding charges and duty fcs. 75, and commission 21 ®/^,. 
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